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MONTALBERT. 


CHAPTER    XXV, 


T  appears  as  if  the  fears,  which  had 
diftrefled  Rofalie,  had  in  fome  degree 
fubfided  when  fhe  thus  proceeded  with  her 
narrative,  or  rather  journal : 

"April  nth,  1783* 
*'  It  is  now  above  a  fortnight  fince  I 
have  been  here.  Every  day  has  appeared 
more  melancholy  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded it;  for  every  day  and  every  hoitir 
diminishes  my  hope  that  Montalbert  is 
Vol.  III.  b  engaged 
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^engaged  in  feeking  me Alas !   could 

his  vigilant  love  be  deceived,  or  would 
not  Signora  Belcaftro  betray  herfelf,  had 
flie  been  queftioned  ? — Ah  !  fool  that  I 
am!  I  recoiled  that  he  could  not  queftion 
her;  that  he  certainly  could  never  know 
from  her  that  Rofalie  exifts — Alozzi  too  is 
interefted  in  deceiving  him — perhaps  we 

fhall  never  meet  again Montalbert ! 

perhaps  I  am  doomed  to  pafs  here,  in  this 
dreadful  folitude,  a  long  and  wretched 
life.  It  is  now  four  days  fince  I  prevailed 
on  Cattina  to  let  me  wander  over  the  de- 
ferted  grounds  that  were  once  a  garden ; 
fhe  finds  I  make  no  attempt  to  abufe  this 
indulgence,  and  fhe  does  not  now  inter- 
dict the  woods  that  furround  the  enclo- 
fure,  or  even  the  fea  fhore,  though  it  is 
there  only  that  I  am  likely  to  meet  any 
of  the  few  human  beings  who  inhabit  this 
depopulated  region.  I  have  been  down 
to  the  fands,  and  on  the  wave-worn  re- 
mains of  a  marble  column,  once,  perhaps, 
the  ornament  of  the  port;  I  have  been 
fitting  to  look  at  the  fea.     A  very  few 

days 
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days  fince   I    fhould   not    have  ventured 
hither,  for  then  my  imagination  was  filled 
with  the  fears  that  Cattina  had  fo  recently 
taught  me,    of  Corfairs  and  Turks.     By 
habit,  and  from  having  affured  myfelf,  by 
fubfequent  converfations,  that  Cattina  had 
exaggerated  and   mifdated  her  accounts, 
I  had  appeafed  thofe  apprehenfions,    or 
learned  to  think  of  them  with  more  fteadi- 
nefs :    nor,  indeed,  could  my  walks  in- 
creafe,  whatever  real  danger  there  might 
be,  fince,  during  the  day  time,  any  veffel 
would  be  difcerned  from  the  coaft  long 
before  it  could  land  its  crew.     I  faw  to- 
day a  group  of  peafant  girls  picking  up 
the  fmall  fifh  along  the  fand ;    they  were 
gay  and  fportive,  and  feemed  to  have  no 
fear  of  fuch  vifits  as  Cattina  has  defcribed 
to  me  as  frequently  happening.     I  wifhed 
to  have  fpoken   to  them ;    but,  perhaps, 
I  ought  to  confider  it  as  a  part  of  my  con- 
vention with  Cattina,    not  to  enter  into 
converfation  with  any  of  the  perfons   I 
may  chance  to  meet. — Alas !  thefe  poor 
b  2  Calabrefe 
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Calabrefe   could   be    of  no   ufe    to  me: 
they  feemed  to  have  no  ideas  beyond  the 
little   circle    of   their   own    neceffities  or 
plcafures ;     for    though  they   mult    have 
known  me  to  be  a  flranger,  I   excited  no 
curiofity.  Their  happy  indifference  brought 
to  my  mind  days  when  I  was  as  thoughtlefs 
and  as  light-hearted  as  thefe  fimple  pea- 
fants!   That  reflection  was  followed  by  the 
recollection  of  the  circumftances  that  have 
happened  to  me  within  thefe  laft  two  years, 
and  the  chain  of  events,  which,  from  one 
of  the  happieft,  had  reduced  me  to  one  of 
the  moft  miferable  of  women.     My  wait- 
ing dream  lafted  till  the  fun  was  fet ;    the 
waves,  as  well  as  the  whole  horizon,  af- 
fumed  that  rofy  hue  which  mocks  alike 
the  pencil  and  the  pen  ;    I   had  heard  that 
the  exhalations  from  the  marines  were  un- 
wholefome  after  a  warm  day,  and  I   re- 
turned  to  my   melancholy  refidence  left 
my  child  mould  fuffer.     Now,  Montalbert, 
that  he  is  deeping  by  me,  I  relate  on  pa- 
per the  fad  employment  of  my  folitary 

day — 
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day —  alas!  how  many  more  may  pafs  in 
the  fame  manner — what  a  profpeft  is 
mine  ! 

"  It  is  night.-— I  go  to-  my  window  and 
look  at  the  ftars,  which,  in  this  clear  at- 
mofphere,  are  fmgularly  brilliant.  I  feelc 
the  north  ftar,  becaufe,  Montalbert,  I  be- 
lieve that  you  are  in  England — an  idea  that 
fometimes  torments  and  fometimes  fooths 
me ;  yet  I  encourage  it  even  when  I  arn^ 
moft  pained  by  it,  for  you  have  returned 
thither,  perhaps,  if  not  to  feek  your  Ro- 
falie,  to  weep  with  her  mother  for  her 

fuppofed  death That  dear  mother! — 

ah !  how  many  tears  have  I  already  coft 
her — how  many  will  fhe  fhed  over  my 
imaginary  grave  ;  while  I,  buried  yet  liv- 
ing, call  on  her  name — on  yours,  Montal- 
bert,  in  vain ! 

"  Perhaps  it  is  fit  we  mould  fuffer 
thus — perhaps  it  is  the  proper  punifhment 

for  our  difobedience Oh  !   if  it  be  fo, 

may  I  alone  be  purfued  by  the  vengeance 

of  Heaven,  and  may  that  little  innocent 

creature   be  fpared   and   reftored    to   the 

b  3  protection 
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protection  of  his  father.  It  is  poffibly  to 
me,  to  my  rafh  folly,  that.  Montalbert 
owes  much  of  his  prefent  uneafinefs :  his 
mother  may  have  driven  him  from  her 
with  reproaches,  with  anger — he  may,  on 
my   account,   be   loaded  with  a  parent's 

curfe! Dreadful  thought!   I  dare  not 

dwell  upon  it. 

"  I  caft  my  eyes  round  the  high  and 
gloomy  room  where  I  fit :  all  is  filent 
and  forlorn  ;  cold  and  faint,  my  heart 
feems  to  fink  within  me,  and  I  liften,  with 
even  a  degree  of  eagernefs,  to  hear  the 
flow  footfleps  of  Cattina,  along  the  apart- 
ments, bringing  me  my  evening  meal. 

**  My  keeper,  for  what  elfe  can  I  call 
her,  is  gone;  fhe  feems  every  day  to  foften 
in  her  manners  towards  me,  and  efpecially 
fince  fhe  finds  my  child  is  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  his  father.  Poor, 
prejudiced  woman  ;  but  fhe  has  not  a 
bad  heart,  and  there  is  fomething  refpe&- 
able  even  in  her  prejudices.  I  complain- 
ed to  her,  this  evening,  of  the  languor  I 
felt/or  want  of  fome  amufement  when  my 

child 
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child  flept;    and    I  afked    if  there  were 
no  books  to  be  obtained  here  ?— It  was 
fome  time  before  I  could  make  her  under- 
iland  my  queftion.     At  length,  however, 
fhe  told  me,  that  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
cattle,  in  a  room  which  is  never  opened, 
there  are  a  great  many  papers,    and   fhe 
believes  books;    fhe    promifes   to   fhew 
it  me  to-morrow.     I  may  meet  with  fome 
Italian  poets,  who  may  beguile  thofe  te- 
dious minutes  in  which  I  am  now  tortured 
with  my  own  thoughts.     How  well  I  re- 
member, at  Barlton  Brooks,  exploring  the 
library  of   Mr.  Leffington,    and   with   as 
little  fuccefs  as  1  fhall  probably  have  to- 
morrow. 

"  But  talking  to  this  woman  has  a  little 
relieved  my  fpirits ;  for  even  the  found  of 
a  human  voice  is  confoling  to  my  ear! 

«'  I  will  now  endeavour  to  fleep 

Oh,  come !  thou  image  of  my  adored  Mon- 
talbert — not  as  laft  night,  in  imaginary  dan- 
ger and  contention,  and  rifquing,  for  my 
defence,  a  life  more  precious  than  my 
own — but  come  to  whifper  peace  and  hope 
b  4  to 
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io  the  dreams  of  your  devoted  Rofalie  f — 
Ah  !  would  I  could  be  allured  that  you 
will  ever  read  my  journal;  that  your  eye 
will  ever  mark  where  the  tears  have  blis- 
tered the  paper  as  I  write  this,  perhaps, 
fruitlefs  wifh  f 

"  April  lzth. 
"I  look  back  at  my  journal  of  yefter- 
day,  and  of  the  preceding  day,  and  am 
half-tempted  to  give  up  this  monotonous 
account  oflingering  anguifh.  I  have  learn- 
ed nothing  by  my  refearch  after  .books, 
but  the  great  extent  of  this  my  prifon, 
and  that  it  is  Formifcufa,  a  caftle  fituated 
feventeen  miles  from  Squilace,  and  was 
the  feat  of  feudal  government,  when  the 
Norman  Barons  poffeffed  this  country. 
A  rude  map  or  chart,  hung  up  againft 
the  walls  of  the  room  I  explored  yefter- 
day,  has  told  me  this ;  but  not  without 
my  taking  fome  pains  to  get  at  the  intel- 
ligence, by  clearing  away  the  mould  with 
which  it  was  covered,  and,  like  many 
others,  I  have  fought  only  my  own  pain ; 

for 
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for  I  now  fee  that,  from  the  fituation  of 
the  place,  there  is  but  too  much  reafon 
to  believe  it  muft  be,  at  all  times,  expofed 
to  hoflile  vifits  from  Africa,  or  Turkey  in 
Europe.  I  thought  I  had  reafoned  my- 
felf  out  of  thefe  fears,  but  they  return  in 
fpite  of  me — fo  prone  is  the  human  mind, 
when  under  the  preffure  of  a6lual  evils, 
to  aggravate  them  by  anticipation  of  the 
future. 

"  You  would  chide  me,  Montalbert,  for 
any  tendency  to  indulge  this  difpofition. — 
Ah  !  wretch  that  I  am,  if  you  were  here, 
fhould   I    murmur? — mould   I   dream   of 

evil? Ah! — no — with  you,  this  folitary 

and  frowning  pile  would  be  to  me  a  Pa- 
radife !  I  mould  then  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  a  country,  which,  in  fome  parts,  is 
really  lovely,  but  over  which  my  eyes 
now  wander  often  half-blinded  by  tears. 

"  Since  I  have  had  permiffion  to  go 
out,  however,  and  have  walked  about  the 
garden,  I  am  better ;  for  there  is  a.  charm, 
in  the  contemplation  of  vegetable  nature, 
that  fooths  my  fpirits  beyond  every  thing 
b  5  but 


but  mufic.  ....  When  poor  Rofalie  Lef- 
fington  was  ill  at  eafe,  at  Barlton  Brooks, 
it  was  a  feat  on  the  turf  of  the  downs, 
under  the  fhade  of  an  old  thorn  or  a 
tufted  beech,  that  fhe  retired  to  figh  at 
liberty,  though  fhe  then  hardly  knew  why 
fhe  fighed.  Now  the  really  unhappy  Ro- 
falie Montalbert,  with  her  infant  in  her 
arms,  and,  ah !  with  fenfations  how  dif- 
ferent in  her  heart,  finds  a  refting  place 
on  the  plinth  of  a  broken  ftatue,  or  on  a 
piece  of  granite  rock,  fhaded  with  myrtle 
or  embowered  in  arbutus,  and  furveys, 
with  hopelefs  eyes,  the  fun  finking  into 
the  fea,  from  whence  he  will  arife  to- 
morrow to  bring  to  her  another  day  of 
tears  and  defpair  ! 

*'  Juft  as  I  had  finifhed  the  laft  fen- 
tence,  Cattina  came  to  tell  me,  that  a 
Turkifh  xebec,  chafed  by  a  Maltefe  gal- 
ley, was  in  fight ;  and  that  I  might  now 
be  convinced  how  very  near  the  Barba- 
rians fometimes  approached  the  fhore. 
I  trembled,  and  had  hardly  flrength  to 
follow  her  up  to  the  weftern  tower,  which 

affords 
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affords  the  moft  extenfive  view :  I  faw  two 
veffels,  one  of  which  purfued  the  other, 
but  they  were  too  diftant  for  me  to  dif- 
tinguifh  with  what  nations  they  were 
manned.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  they 
were  fo  near  that  I  could  diftinguifh  the 
form  of  the  Turkifli  veffel,  and  fee  the 
crefcent  fhe  bore  as  an  enfign  ;  but  fight- 
ing did  not  feem  to  be  her  purpofe  at  that 
time  :  for,  finding  the  Maltefe  gain  upon 
her,  fhe  fet  up  more  fail,  and  made  every 
effort  to  get  away.  The  enemy,  however, 
purfued,  and  fired  upon  her;  we  heard 
the  report,  and  foon  after  faw  the  flafhes 
of  the  guns  amid  clouds  of  fmoke ;  the 
Corfair  returned  the  fire,  but  ftill  made 
off,  and,  I  fuppofe  having  fome  advantage 
as  to  lightnefs,  foon  got  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  firing.  At  length  the  xebec  be- 
came like  a  doubtful  fpot  in  the  horizon, 
and  then  entirely  difappeared ;  while  the 
Maltefe  veffel,  to  my  great  comfort,  aban- 
doned the  chafe,  yet  continued  cruizing 
along  the  coaft,  as  if  to  protect  us  againft 
the  invader,  fhould  he  dare  to  return. 

fi6  "My 
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"  My  eyes  are  affe&ed  by  gazing  fo 
long  at  the  dazzling  expanfe  of  fea,  and 
they  and  my  heart  ftill  flutter  with  apU 
prebenfion.  I  dread  going  to  bed,  for 
I  fhall  fancy  I  hear  hoflile  founds  in  the 
adjoining  rooms,  and  threatening  tones  in 
an  unknown  language :  yet  I  know  thefe 
pirates  are  gone,  and  unlikely  now  to 
moieft  us. 

"  I  went  down  into  the  garden  in  hopes 
of  calming  my  fpirits  before  I  attempted 
to  fieep. — Already  the  heats  have  tarnifh- 
ed  the  lively  verdure  of  fpring,  and  the 
cicala  has  began  to  devour  the  leaves ; 
while  in  England  the  trees  are  but  juft 
budding,  and  the  earlier  fhrubs  hardly  in 
leaf.  If  I  were  a  poet,  I  ihould  be  tempt- 
ed, were  my  heart  ever  for  a  moment  at 
eafe,  to  add  one  to  the  number  of  thofe 
who  have  celebrated,  or  have  attempted 
to  celebrate,  the  nightingale ;  for  here  the 
note  of  that  bird  is  infinitely  more  mellow 
and  delicious  than  in  England.  I  have 
been  vainly  trying  to  recoiled  forne  of  the 
moil  beautiful  addrefles  to  this  fongftrefs 

of 
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of  the  night,  but  trouble  and  anxiety  have 
driven  from  my  memory  the  few  images 
that,  in  my  circumfcribed  reading,  I  had 
once  collected. . ;  .  . .  Montalbert !  fhall  I 
ever  again  be  reftored  to  happinefs  and 
you  ? — If  ever  I  am,  fhall  I  not  feel  my- 
felf  fo  depreffed,  fo  undone,  by  this  tedi- 
ous  courfe  of  fuffering,  as  to  have  loft  the 
few  claims  I  had  to  your  tendernefs. — 
Ah !  here  is  another  fource  of  pain  open- 
ed— I  become  a  felf  tormenter.  But,  con* 
fcious  that  it  is  weak,,  nay,  perhaps  wicked, 
I  will  try  to  check  this  continual  in- 
clination to  repine — I  will  kneel  by  my 
fleeping  infant,  and  recommend  him  and 
Montalbert  to  the  prote&ion  of  that  mer- 
ciful Being,  who  preferved  me  and  my 
child  among  the  crafh  of  ruins,  and  the 
yawning  gulphs  that  furrounded  us  in 
Sicily,  and  who  can  deliver  us  from  this 
dreary  prifon,  and  reftore  us  to  the  huf* 
band  and  the  father." 

The  little  narrative  of  Rofalie  was  now 
interrupted. 

Wearied 
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Wearied  by  the  continual  famenefs  of 
wandering  about  the  fortrefs,  where  gloomy 
ftrength  was  not  allied  to  fafety,  and  where 
there  was  no  alternative  between  the  ftag- 
naiion  of  cheerlefs  folitude  and  the  tre- 
mors of  fear,  (for  whenever  fhe  converfed 
with  Cattina  thefe  fears  failed  not  to  be 
renewed),  Rofalie,  on  the  day  following 
that  of  which  me  has  laft  given  an  account, 
took  a  walk  hitherto  untried,  and  went 
down  to  the  village,  if  a  fmall  group  of 
fifhermen's  huts  could  be  called  fo. — 
Thefe  were  built  with  pieces  of  marble, 
intermingled  with  clay,  and  among  them 
lay  fcattered  many  remains  of  magnificent 
buildings,  pieces  of  large  ftatues,  and 
broken  pillars.  The  idea  of  the  fplendid 
works  of  man  fallen  to  decay,  and  haften- 
ing  to  oblivion,  yet  having  furvived  for 
ages  the  beings  who  toiled  to  raife  them, 
has  always  fomething  mournful  in  it  to 
a  reflecting  mind ;  and  Rofalie  was  ima- 
gining to  herfelf  how  different  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  port  mull  have  been  fe- 

ven 
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ven  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  was 
crowded  with  vefiels,  and  its  ftreets  dif- 
played  all  that  commerce  then  procured 
for  the  rich  and  luxurious.  Now,  ftrange 
reverfe!  a  few  half-naked  children  play- 
ing before  the  humble  doors,  where  their 
fun -burnt  mothers  fat  fpinning  coarfe 
hemp,  or  a  fifherman  or  two  pufliing  off 
their  barks  with  the  evening  tide,  to  fifti 
during  the  night,  on  the  fuccefs  of  which, 
their  principal  fubfiftence  depended,  were 
all  the  living  beings  vifible  in  this  obfcure 
hamlet. 

A  high  mound,  riling  in  the  midft  of 
the  village,  had  been  formed  by  the  fallen 
ruins  of  a  temple.  It  was  now  covered 
with  grafs  and  low  ftirubs,  but  through 
them  a  marble  capital,  or  an  half-buried 
column,  here  and  there  were  vifible.  On 
one  of  thefe  laft  Rofalie  fat  down  to  reft 
a  few  moments  before  fhe  returned  home, 
and  was  fometimes  indulging  the  reflections 
infpired  by  the  place,  fometimes  talking 
to  her  child  in  a  low  and  fweet  voice, 
when  Ihe  was  ftartled  by  the  footfteps  of 

a  perfon 
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a  perfon  on  the  hollow  ground  near  her  ; 
flie  looked  fuddenly  up,  and  faw,  not  an 
Algerine  pirate,  but  a  gentleman,  whom 
(he  immediately  knew  to  be  an  Englifh- 
man. 

Her  amazement  prevented  her  either 
moving  or  fpeaking  ;  while  the  firanger, 
taking  off  his  hat,  faid — "  You  mufl  for- 
give me,  Madam,  if  I  cannot  reprefs  my 
curiofity — I  believe  you  are  Englifh  ? — 
I  fear  I  may  appear  impertinent;  but  it 
is  impoffible  for  me  to  reftrain  the  eager 
wifh  I  have  to  know  by  what  extraordi- 
nary circumftance  I  here  find  a  perfon 
fo  unlike  the  inhabitants — fo  unlike  the 
objetts  1  came  hither  to  feek  ? " 

However  refpeQfully  this  addrefs  was 
made,  there  were  places  and  ocdafions 
where  Rofalie  would  have  refented  it  as 
impertinent ;  but  now,  on  the  defert  coaft 
of  Calabria,  an  Englishman  feemed  to  her 
as  a  brother — and  the  accents  of  an  En- 
glifh voice,  as  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

She  tried,  however,  in  vain  to  anfwer 
diftinttly    the    unexpe&ed  queftion   thus 

made, 
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made,  and,  faltering  and  trembling,  faid, 
in  a  voice  hardly  articulate,  "  I  do  not 
wonder,  Sir,  you  are  furprized  at  feeing 
me  here!  I  am,  indeed,  an  Englifh  ftranger, 
and  brought  hither  by  a  ferie:,  of  events 
too  long  to  relate." — At  that  moment  fhe 
recollecled,  that,  if  ihe  was  feen  fpeaking 
to  any  one,  her  walks  would  be  put  an 
end  to,  and  her  confufion  increafed.  She 
took  courage,  however,  to  add- — u  I  am 
detained  here  wholly  againft  my  inclina- 
tions, and  defpair  ever  to  reyifit  my  na- 
tive country. I  thank  you,  Sir,  for 

the  intereft  you  feem  to  take  in  my  mif- 
fortunes ;  but  I  dread  being  feen  to  con- 

verfe  with < " 

"  Haften  then,  I  conjure  you,  (cried 
the  Englishman),  to  tell  me  where  you 
live,  and  how  I  can  be  of  ufe  to  you. . 
Good  God  !  you  are  here  againft  your 
inclinations ! — But  who  dares  to  confine 
you? — I  am  a  ftranger  to  you,  Madam, 
and  a  mere  idle  wanderer  in  this  land; 
but,  as  a  man  of  your  country,   you  have 

a  right 
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a  right  to  all  my  fervices— command,  and 
be  aflured  I  will  at  lead  try  to  obey 
you." 

A  ray  of  hope  now  darted  into  the  mind 
of  Rofalie.  Prepoflefled  with  an  idea  that 
Montalbert  was  in  England,  the  offers  of 
this  gentleman  feemed  to  be"  directed  by 
the  interpofition  of  Heaven  to  convey  her 
to  him.  The  tumult  of  her  fpirits  were 
too  great  to  allow  her  to  reflect  on  the 
hazard  fhe  might  incur  by  putting  herfelf 
into  the  power  of  a  ftranger  ;  the  hopes  of 
being  conveyed  to  England,  and  Mon- 
talbert, by  his  means,  abforbed  at  that 
moment  every  other  confideration  :  but 
the  more  delightful  the  profpeft  was,  the 
more  me  dreaded  its  vanifhing,  and  this 
fhe  knew  would  happen  if  Cattina  dis- 
covered her  talking  to  any  one. 

Terrified,  therefore,  left  fhe  fhould  be 
obferved,  fhe  faid,  in  a  hurried  way — 
"  I  am  fo  fkuated,  that  I  dare  not  ftay 
to  explain  who  I  am,  or  relate  the  caufes 
that  have  made  me  a  prifoner  in  the  great 

caftle 
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caftle  you  fee  above  ;  but,  if  you  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  to-mor- 
row  " 

"  If  I  am  ?  (cried  the  ftranger  eagerly), 
only  tell  me  where  I  fhall  fee  you  again, 
and  I  will  wait  your  own  time — I  will  at- 
tend you  at  the  rifk  of  my  life." 

"  I  hope,  (interrupted  Rofalie  tremu- 

loufly)— I  hope  there  will  be  no  rifk 

If  you  will  be,  at  five  o'clock  to-morrow 
evening,  in  a  fmall  wood,  which  is  the 
boundary  of  a  fort  of  garden  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  caftle,  near  a  place  where  the 
remains  of  feveral  ftatues  furround  a  ru- 
ined fountain ;  ({he  recolle&ed 

that  fhe  was  making  an  aflignation  with 
a  man  fhe  had  never  feen  before,  and 
flopped,  for  fhe  felt  all  the  impropriety  of 
it;  yet,  encouraged  by  her  motives  and 
the  rectitude  of  her  intentions,  fhe  pro- 
ceeded)  1  will  be  there,  and  explain 

to  you  who  I  am,  and  how you  can 

oblige  me,  (fhe  was  going  to  fay,  but 
again  checked  herfelf,  and  only  added) — 
but  now  it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  ftay." 

The 
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The  flranger  repeated  her  directions 
with  earneftnefs,  and  affured  her  he  would 
be  there.—"  And  this  lovely  child  too  ! 
(faid  he,  ftill  following  her  as  (he  turned 
to  go  the  caftle),  is  this  too  of  my  coun- 
try?"— "  It  is  mine,  (anfwered  Rofalie 
mournfully) ;  but,  indeed,  you  mull  now 
leave  me,  or  your  obliging  offers  of  fer- 
vice  will  be  frustrated. ''• — The  ^gentleman 
bowed,  and  fuffered  her  to  go,  following 
her  with  his  eyes  till  (he  reached  the 
buildings  adjoining  the  caftle,  which 
concealed  her  from  his  fight.  He  then 
flowly  retired,  while  Rofalie,  breathlefs 
and  trembling,  fought  her  guard,  and  fo 
over-a&ed  her  part,  by  complaining  of 
her  folitary  walks,  and  affe6ling  her  former 
-languor,  that  a  more  accurate  obferver 
than'Gattina  would  have  guefled  that 
fome  unufual  circumftance  had  befallen 
her. 

Cattina  had,  however,  no  fufpicions, 
and  Rofalie  went  to  her  room,  and  to  hex 
reflections  on  what  had  patted. 

She 
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She  endeavoured  to  recal  the  perfon, 
expreflions,  and  manner  of  the  ftranger 
to.  whom  fhe  had  fpoken,  that  fhe  might 
now,  in  a  cooler  moment,  afk  herfelf 
whether  he  appeared  to  be  really  a  gen- 
tleman, and  one  in  whom  fhe  ought  to 
repofe  To  much  confidence  as  to  put  her- 
felf under   his   protection. He  was  a 

young  man,  apparently  not  more  than  two 
or  three  and  twenty ;  his  countenance 
was  lefs:  handfome  than  expreffive,  and 
there  was  fomething  remarkable  in  it, 
which  Rofalie  could  not  define.  He  had 
the  air  and  manners  of  a  '  gentleman  ; 
but  fhe  knew  that  many  have  thofe  ad- 
vantages whom  it  would  be  extreme  im- 
prudence to  truft.  Perhaps  too,  not- 
withstanding the  earneftpefs  with  which, 
he  offered  her  any  fervices  in  his  power, 
he  might  fhrink  from  the  trouble  and 
expence  of  conducing  her  and  her  child 
to  England;  for  young  as  fhe  was,  and 
little  as  fhe  had'  yet  feen  of  the  world, 
fhe  was  not  now  to  learn  that  thofe  who 

mod 
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moft  warmly  profefs  friendfhip,  are  often 
thofe'  who  fly  from  the   performance   of 
any  kindnefs  at  all  inconvenient  to  them- 
felves.     Thefe  and  other  reflexions  half 
difcouraged    Rofalie   from   the    plan    fhe 
had  formed,  in  the  firft  moments  of  meet- 
ing, with  a  man  who  feemed  to  have  the 
power  of  releafing  her.     The  difpofition 
of  Montalbert  forcibly  recurred  to  her ; 
he  might  be  rendered  for  ever  fufpicious 
of   her  conduct,    if  fhe    thus  rafhly  en- 
trufled  herfelf  to  a  perfon  of  whom  fhe 
could    know    nothing,    and    whofe    cha- 
racter might  be   fuch  as   would   entirely 
ruin  hers,  in   the  opinion  of  the  world, 
when  it   mould   be   known  that   fhe  had 
been   conduced    by  him  to    England. — 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  lofing  the  only 
opportunity   to  efcape    that    might   ever 
offer,    fhe    condemned   herfelf   and    her 
little  boy  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  and 
became  accefiary  to  her  own  mifery  and 

that  of  Montalbert Ah  !    who  could 

tell  that  he  would  not,  in.  the  perfuafion 

of 
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of  her  death,  yield  to  the  importunities 
of  his  mother,  and  marry  the  Roman  lady 
to  whom  me  had  fo  long  wifhed  to  unite 
him.  This  idea  was  as  infupportable  as 
that  of  his  death,  and,  compared  with  its 
being  realized,  every  other  evil  became 
light,  and  every  hazard  difappeared.— 
Sometimes,  however,  the  fear  of  her  huf- 
band's  having  perifhed  at  Meffina  ob- 
truded itfelf;  but  the  pains  his  mother 
had  taken  to  conceal  her  argued  ftrongly 
againft  it.  But,  even  if  fuch  a  calamity 
had  realiy  happened,  it  feemed  to  be  the 
duty  of  his  widow  to  claim  the  rights  of 
his  child,  and  how  could  this  be  done 
but  by  having  recourfe  to  her  friends  in 
England :  for  friends,  fhe  believed,  fhe 
had,  not  only  in  her  mother,  who  would 
protect  and  affift,  though  fhe  could 
not  own  her,  but  in  Charles  Vyvian  her 
real,  and  William  Leflington  her  adopt- 
ed, brother.  Towards  thefe  fhe  thought 
fhe  might  look  for  protection  and  kind- 
nefs;  and  thefe  hopes,  added  to  her 
dread,  of  remaining  for  life  in  the  me- 
lancholy 
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lancholy  and  even  dangerous  folitude  of 
Formifcufa,  determined  her,  if  the  ftranger 
on  their  meeting  ft II 1  appeared  willing  to 
affift  her,  to  endeavour,  by  his  means,  to 
reach  England. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXVI. 


S 


O  various  and  contradi&ory  were  the 
thoughts  which  agitated  Rofalie  during 
the  night,  that  fhe  found  it  impoffible  to 
deep  ;  fhe  arofe  with  the  earlieft  dawn, 
and,  though  fo  many  hours  were  to  in- 
tervene before  that  of  her  appointment, 
fhe  could  not  forbear  going  to  the  place 
fhe  had  marked  to  her  new  friend  for 
their  meeting/*  that  fhe  might  be  fure  fhe 
had  defcribed  it  accurately.  She  return- 
ed, however,  almoft  immediately  to  the 
houfe,  for,  confcious  of  having  fomething 
to  hide,  fhe  now  feared  Cattina  might 
fufpeft  her. 

From  the  windows  towards  the  fea  fhe 
now  again  faw  the  Maltefe  galley,  which 
had  been  fome  days  hovering  on  the 
coaft.     It  call  anchor  near  the  fhore,  a 

Vol.  III.  c  boat 
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boat  put  off  from  it,  and  landed  behind 
a  fmall  promontory,  which  formed  one 
fide  of  the  port.  It  now  occurred  to  Ro- 
falie,  that  there  was  fome  connexion  be- 
tween the  arrival  of  this  velfel  and  that 
of  her  new  acquaintance.  He  came  then 
from  Malta,  and  was  in  all  probability- 
returning  thither.  If  fuch  was  the  cafe, 
how  could  he  charge  himfelf  with  her  and 
her  child  ? — or,  admitting  he  would  do 
fo,  how  could  fhe  expofe  herfelf  to  the 
hazard  of  traverfing  the  fea  in  a  Maltefe 
veffel,  which,  fhe  knew,  was  liable  to  be 
continually  engaged  by  Turkifh  and  Al- 
oerine  pirates.  Thefe  doubts,  added  to 
thofe  (he  had  before,  ferved  to  agitate  her 
fpirits  fo  much,  that,  when  the  hour  of 
appointment  came,  fhe  had  hardly  ftrength 
to  go  to  the  fountain  in  the  wood, 
where  her  Englifh  friend  had  arrived  be- 
fore her. 

Rofalie  trembled,  and  looked  fo  pale 
as  fhe  advanced  towards  him,  that,  alarm- 
ed, he  faid — "  I  hope,  Madam,  nothing 
has  happened,  fmce  I  had  the  honour  of 

meeting 
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meeting  you  yefterday,  to  give  you  un- 

eafinefs  ? 1  hope  the  favour   you  do 

me,  by  thus  condescending  to  come  hi- 
ther  " 

Rofalie,  whofe  heart  beat  fo  violently 
that  (he  was  unable  to  fpeak,  interrupted 
him  by  a  deep  figh,  and  a  faint  -attempt 
to  articulate  "  No,  Sir  !  nothing  has  hap- 
pened  only  I  am  fo — fo — unfortunate, 

and  fo  uncertain   what  is  to   become  of 

me,  that ."     She  could  not 

proceed,  but  leaned  againft  a  tree,  and 
tried  to  recover  herfelf,  while  the  ftranger, 
who  was.  apprehenfive  fhe  would  faint, 
led  her  towards  a  piece  of  broken  marble, 
and  entreated  her  tor  fit  down  upon  it ; 
fhe  did  fo,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  affured 
him  fhe  was  better,  a*nd  begged  his  par- 
don for  the  weaknefs  fhe  had  betrayed. 

fi  I  own,  Madam,  (faid  the  ftranger), 
that  my  curiofity  is  very  ftrongly  excited, 
and  that  'I  am  impatient  to  know  how 
I  can  be  fervicable  to  you  ?  I  might  claim 
a  fort  of  privilege  to  be  admitted  to  your 
confidence,  becaufe  I  am  of  the  fame  na- 


c  a  tion  j 
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tion;  "but  I  rather  reft  my  plea  on  the 
earneft  inclination  I  feel  to  be  employed 
in  your  fervice :  if,  as  I  fear,  you  are 
unhappy,  and  fuffering  from  the  tyranny 

of  fome  relation "     The 

ftranger  hefitated,  as  if  uncertain  how  to 
proceed  on  a  fubjecl:  that  might  be  of  a 
very  delicate  nature,  and,  from  his  man- 
ner, it  ftruck  Rofalie  as  if  he  thought 
ihe  was  confined  by  her  hufband — an  im- 
preffion  which  might  involve  her  in  very 
difagreeable  confequences.  She,  there- 
fore, took  courage  to  fay — "  It  is  true 
I  am  a  prifoner  at  this  place,  and  am 
moft  defirous  of  being  releafed,  in  hopes 
of  being  reftored  to  my  hufband,  who 
would,  I  am  fure,  be  very  grateful  to  any 
one  who  undertook  to  affift  me  in  re- 
gaining my  liberty — if  (added  (he)  he 
ftill  lives — as  I  will  not  fuffer  myfelf  to 
doubt." 

«  Good  God !  (exclaimed  the  Englifh 
ftranger),  by  what  accident,  for  it  is  im- 
ipoffible  it  fhould  be  from  choice,  could 
,a  man,  happy  enough  to  be  your  hufband, 

allow 
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allow  hirafelf  to  be  torn  from  you  ;  and 
who  can  have  authority  to  confine  you 
here  ?" 

"  My  ftory  is  long  and  extraordinary,, 
(anfwered  Rofalie) ;  I  can  only  relate 
now,  that  I  was  feparated  from  my  huf- 
band  in  confequence  of  the  earthquake 
which  deftroyed  Medina,  and  that  his 
mother,  averfe  to  his  marriage  with  a  wo- 
man of  another  religion  and  country, 
has  taken  occafion  to  divide  us,  as  fhe 
hopes,  for  ever,  by  confining  me  here, 
and  probably   by  perfuading  him  that  I 


am  no  more." 


"  He  is  an  Italian  then  ?  "  cried  the 
ftranger. 

"  Born  of  an  Italian,  mother,  (replied 
Rofalie),  but  his  father  was  an  Englilh-. 
man,  and  of  an  ancient  Englifh  family." — 
The  recollection  that  Montalbert  might 
at  this  moment  believe  her  dead,  and  even- 
be  the  hufband  of  another,  added  to  the 
fear  that  fhe  was  perhaps  doing  wrong, 
and  putting  herfelf  into  the  power  of  a 
c  3  maa 
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man  who  might  take  bafe  advantages  of 
her  confidence,  were  fenfations  fo  uneafy, 
that,  loling  the  little  fortitude  (he  had  col- 
lected, flic  burft  into  tears. 

The  gentleman  appeared  to  be  really 
hurt  at  her  diftrefs ;  and,  lowering  his 
voice,  faid — "  I  thank  you,  Madam,  for 
the  confidence  you  have  already  placed 
in  me;  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  expeft 
you  to  truft  me  farther,  till  I  tell  you 
who  it  is  that  you  fo  highly  honour,  and 
by  what  accident  I  am  in  a  part  of  Italy 
fo  feldom  vifited  by  Englifh  travellers. 
But  fufFer  me  to  afk,  if  you  are  now  fe- 
cure  from  the  malicious  obfervations  of 
this  Italian  woman,  whoexercifes  over  you 
tyranny  fo  unjuftifiable?  " 

"  There  are  only  fervants  in  the  caftle, 
(replied  Rofalie).  My  perfecutors  deem- 
ed them  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  guard- 
ing  me  in  a  place  fo   remote,    that  my 

efcape  feemed  impoffible I  believe 

they  will  not  moleft  me  here,  as  I  am 
accuftomed  to  walk  alone  of  an  even- 
ing." 

"  Since 
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"  Since  you  permit  me  then,  (faid  the 
ftranger],  I  will  relate,  in  a  few  words, 
what  you  have  a  right,  Madam,  to  know, 
before  I  can  expecl:  you  will  rely  on  my 
affurances,  of  being  ready  to  render  you 
any  fervice  you  may  honour  me  with  j 
and  yet  I.  am  fenfible  that  a  man  is  never 
more  aukwardly  circumftanced  than  when 
he  is  obliged  to  fpeak  of  himfelf,  and, 
above  all,  to  tell  who  he  is.  It  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  for  me  to  do  this,  (added" 
he,  in  a  dejected  tone),  fince  I  have  not 
unfrequdntly  forgotten  myfelf,  or,  at  leaft, 
been  in  a  difpofition  of  mind  which  made 

me  very  fincerely  try  at  it." 

He    paufed,    but    Rofalie    continuing 
filent  and  attentive  to  him,  he  went  on— 

"  Perhaps,  if  your  relidence  in  England 
was  in  the  weft,  you  may  have  heard  of 
the  family  of  Walfingham — I  am  of  that 

family It  is  not  neceflary  to  relate 

to  you,  Madam,  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  a  life  which  has  had  nothing 
uncommon  in  it,  unlefs.  it  be  that  I  loft, 
at  an  early  period,  the  perfon  with  whom 
c  4  I  hoped 
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I  hoped  to  have  patted  it  in  as  much 
happihefs  as  mutual  aff'e&ion  and  a  coin- 
cidence of  difpofition  could  promife. — 
From  that  time,  the  death  of  my  elder 
brother  having  made  the  purfuit  of  the 
profeflion  to  which  I  was  brought  up  un- 
neceffary,  I  have  wandered  over  the 
world,  with  the  hope  of  finding,  in  change 
of  place,  a  temporary  relief  for  the  wounds 
which  no  time  can  cure  ;  and  I  have  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  far,  as  to  take  fome  intereft  in 
the  obje&s  which  nature,  or  art,  prefent 
to  the  traveller,  particularly  in  Italy : 
as  I  had  before  vifited  almoft  every  jpart 
of  it,  except  Malta  and  Calabria  ultra, 
and  found  that  my  fpirits  once  more  re- 
quired change  of  place,  I  left  England 
about  two  months  lince  for  Leghorn,  from 
thence  I  got  a  paffage  to  Malta,  and 
having  a  curiofity  to  vifit  that  part  of 
Calabria  immediately  oppofite  the  coaft 
of  Sicily,  which  had  been  fo  lately  the 
fcene  of  one  of  the  moft  tremendous  con- 
vulfions  of  Nature  on  record,  I  embark- 
ed in  a  Maltefe  galley,  commanded  by  the 

Chevalier 
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Chevalier  de  Montagny,  a  French  Knigh 
of  Malta,  with  whom  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough    to  make   an  acquaintance  ;    and 
we  defigned  to  have  extended  our  cruize 
to  the  Gulph  of  Manfredonia,  but  having 
feen     an    Algerine    or    Turkifh    xebec, 
which  the  Chevalier  had  reafon  to  believe 
was  hovering  about  the  coaft  with  pirati- 
cal intentions,  he  determined  to  attempt 
taking  it,     We  were  in  chafe  for  many 
hours ;  after  which,  the  Chevalier  cafting 
anchor  about  a  mile  from  hence,    I   in- 
quired, as  I  ufually  do,   what  there  was 
worth  landing    to    fee  ?— and   with  fome 
difficulty  difcovered,  that   we  were  near 
the    ancient  port   of  Formifcufa,    where 
there  were  a  few  fine  remnants  of  Roman 
buildings,   and  where  I  might  very  pro- 
bably find  coins,  or  fmall  pieces  of  fculp- 
ture.     My   friend   de   Montagny,    whofe 
intention    it    was    to    watch    the    xebec, 
which,    he  believed,  intended  to   return, 
affured  me,    that  I  might  come  on  fhore 
and  fatisfy  my  cunofity  without  any  dan- 
ger of  his  leaving  me  behind.     I  avail- 
c  5  eci 
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ed  myfelf,  therefore,  of  the  occafion,  and 
had  been  -purchafing  fome  antiquities,  of 
little  value  to  them,  among  the  peafants 
of  the  village,  when,  furveying  that  fpot 
where  there  are  evidently  the  ruins  of 
a  temple,  I  was  furprifed  to  obferve  a 
lady,  whom  I  immediately  faw  was  very 
unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the  furrounding 
country,  and  who,  on  my  nearer  ap- 
proach, I  heard  fpeak  in  accents  which 
confirmed  my  firft  idea  of  her  being  an 

Englifhwoman Ah  !  Madam,  how 

happy   mail    I   efteem  myfelf,  if,    in    the 
accidental  indulgence    of   that    curiofity, 
where  the  higheft   gratification  it  can  af- 
ford, is   but  a  very  tranfient  relief  to  a 
mind  incurably  hurt,  I  fliould  prove  the 
means   of    being    effentially   ufeful    to    a 
young  lady — -who — I  am  ill  at  expreffing 
what  I  feel,  and  know  that  you  are,  that 
you  mull   be,   fupcrior  to  common-place 
compliments :    yet  I   cannot  refrain  from 
faying,  that,  as  being  of  the  fame  coun- 
try, you  have  on  that  fcore  a  right  to  my 
beft  fervices,  though,  that  were  you  of 

any 
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any  other,    one   need  only    behold   you 
to    be   convinced    that    you    muft    com- 
mand the  moft  refpedlful  homage  of  every 
man." 

Rofalie,  who  had  rather  the  latter  part  of 
this  fpeech  had  been  fpared,  now  hefitated, 
blufhed,  and  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  (he 
failed;  and  Walfingham,  who  faw  her 
embarraflment,  and  appeared  perfe&ly  to 
underftand  it,  refumed  his  difcourfe. . 

"  Unlefs  I  know  more  of  your  fitua- 
tion,  than,  on  fo  fhort  an  acquaintance, 
you  may  think  it  proper  to  entruft  mc 
with,  I  cannot  venture  to  advife  ;  but  I 
can,  with  great  truth,  allure  you,  that  if 
you  will  venture  to  put  yourfelf  under 
my  care,  I  mall  think  it  the  moll  for- 
tunate circumflance  of  my  life,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  conduct  you  from  hence,  in 
whatever  manner  you  think  confident  with 
fafety  or  propriety,  and  to  whatever  place 
you  {hall  point  out.  I  will  not  leave  you 
till  you  are  fecure  in  the  protection  of 
fome  of  your  friends,  and  I  will  attend 
c  6  vou 
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you  either  to  any  part  of  the  continent,  or 
to  England." 

Rofalie,  now  confirmed  in  her  refolu- 
tion  to  depart,  looked  as  if  (he  would  ex- 
prefs  her  thanks,  when  Walfingham,  who 
appeared  already  to  have  acquired  the  art 
of  reading  her  thoughts,  faid,  "  And  do 
not,  I  befeech  you,  Madam,  imagine  that* 
by  my  undertaking  this,  you  will  be  under 
the  leaft  obligation  to  me  :  far  otherwife, 
believe  me — for  you  will  confer  the  greatefl 
of  poflible  obligations  on  a  man,  to  whom 
life  has  no  longer  any  value,  but  what 
he  can  derive  from  being  ferviceable  to 
others." 

Rofalie  now  thought  herfelf  perfectly 
juftified  in  accepting  an  offer  which  threat- 
ened no  inconvenience  to  the  ftranger, 
while  it  promifed  to  reftore  her  to  li- 
berty, and,  perhaps,  to  felicity.  Difmif- 
fing  then  all  the  objeaions,  which  ftill 
attempted  to  obtrude  themfelves  on  her 
mind,  me  entered  into  a  difcuffion  of  the 
bell  means  of  efcaping  from  a  place,  where 

the 
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the  few  precautions,  that  were  taken  to 
fecure  her  ftay,  arofe  merely  from  the  fup- 
pofed  impracticability  of  her  flight. 

After  a  long  converfation  it  was  agreed* 
that  however  defirable  it  might  be  for  her 
to  go  by  land,  yet  fhe  would  incur  great 
rifle  of  being  purfued,  and  in  fuch  roads 
muft  inevitably  be  overtaken. No- 
thing therefore  remained  but  for  her  to» 
accept  what  Mr.  Walfingham  very  ear- 
neftly  offered,  in  the  name  of  his  friend  the 
Chevalier  de  Montagny,  a  conveyance  in 
the  Maltefe  galley  to  any  port  from  whence 
it  was  poflible  a  paflage  to  England  could  be 
the  moft  quickly  obtained ;  Walfingham 
affuring  her  that  the  veffel  and  its  com- 
mander would  be  entirely  at  her  orders. 

This  point  being  fettled,  it  was  next 
to  be  confidered  how  and  when  fhe  could 
leave  her  prifon  with  the  leaft  proba- 
bility of  detection.  This  was  not  diffi- 
cult; but  aware,  from  pafl  experience,  of 
the  many  inconveniences  which  muft  be 
encountered  at  fea,  it  was  neceflary  that 
what  baggage  fhe  had  fhould  go  with  her, 

fhe 
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fhe  reminded  Walfinqham  that  fhe  eould 
not  convey  this  herfclf,  nor  could  fhe 
even  carry  it  from  her  room  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  houfe,  without  hazarding  a 
difcovery.  After  a  moment's  confidera- 
tion  he  obviated  this  objection,  by  telling 
her,  that  as,  from  her  defcription,  the 
caftle  uas  very  large,  and  that  there 
were  only  two  fervants  and  a  peafant  who 
flept  there,  nothing  was  more  eafy  than 
to  introduce  a  failor,  or  more,  if  more 
were  requifite,  who  would  probably  be 
able  to  pafs  through  the  houfe  unnoticed, 
and  convey  away  whatever  fhe  wifhed  to 
have  with  her.  He  added,  "  and  I  will 
come  with  them  myfelf  to  prevent  all  ac- 
cidents from  rafhnefs  or  blunders.  There 
is  a  moon,  about  two  o'clock,  which  will 
afford  us  light  enough  ;  it  is  an  hour  when 
your  keepers  will  be  afleep,  and  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  your  then  leaving  a 
houfe  fo  (lightly  guarded." 

Rofalie  now  recollected  that  there  was 
a  very  material  one — that  of  the  doors 
being  always  fhut  of  a  night  with  great 

circumfpe&ion, 
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circumfpe&ion,  at  leafl  fo  fhe  imagined, 
becaufe  fhe  had  frequently  heard  Cattina, 
after  (lie  had  left  her  of  a  night,  go  round 
all  that  part  of  the  building  adjoining  the 
great  ftaircafe,  up  which  the  dillant  noife 
of  {hutting  and  barring  the  raaflive  doors 
founded  in  fullen  echoes.  She  had  often 
liftened,  after  all  had  been  (till,  for  fome 
moments,  and  believed  that  fhe  heard  the 
fame  precautions  taken  in  the  more  re- 
mote parts  of  the  edifice ;  parts,  indeed, 
where  fhe  had  never  been. 

When  fhe  communicated  this  to  Mr. 
Walfingham,  he  became  impatient. — "  If 
the  doors  are  not  eafily  opened,  (cried 
he),  we  will  cut  them  down ;  nay,  rather 
batter  them  with  three  or  four  eight 
pounders,  from  our  galley,  than  fail." — 
Rofalie  turned  pale  at  the  very  mention 
of  any  expedient  of  this  kind. — Ah,  no ! 
(faid  flie) ;  if  my  efcape  cannot  be  ef- 
fected without  the  hazard  of  fhedding 
blood,  I  muft  refign  myfelf  to  my  de- 
plorable deftiny — for  I  had  rather  perifh 
here  than  be  the  caufe  of  one  man's  death. 

Ah! 
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Ah!  Sir,  you  do  not  confider,  that,  by 
the  leaft  alarm  given  from  the  caftle,  the 
village  below,  as  well  as  another  higher 
up  the  country,  would,  in  an  inftant,  fend 
forth  their  inhabitants ;  befide  there  are 
arms  kept  in  a  lower  room,  which  Cattina 
once  fhewed  me,  and  a  fubterraneous 
communication  with  the  cannon  you  fee 

without." Walfingham   fmiled   at  the 

formidable  phalanx  her  fancy  had  thus 
embodied,  well  affured  that  a  very  few 
refolute  men  would  put  to  flight  not  only 
the  inhabitants  of  the  caftle,  but  all  the 
peafantry  around  it  who  could  be  collect- 
ed, and  who  could  have  little  temptation 
to  rifle  their  lives  in  defending  the  manfion 
of  a  woman,  whom  they  had,  perhaps, 
never  feen,  and  to  whom  they  feemed 
to  be  very  little  obliged.  Rofalie,  how- 
ever, after  paufing  a  moment,  faid  fhe 
recollefted,  that,  on  the  day  when  Cat- 
tina undertook  to  fhew  her  where  file 
might,  perhaps,  find  fome  books,  (he  had 
led  her  along  a  paffag"  adjoining  to  her 
bedchamber,  and  from  thence  down  fe- 

veral 
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verat  flights  of  narrow  flairs  to  the  bottom 
of  the  building,  whence  fome  places,  that 
appeared  like  arched  vaults,  led  into  the 
room  where  the  papers  were  depofited, 
and  from  thence  there  was  a  door  opening 
into  the  foffe  next  the  garden.  She  had 
particularly  remarked  this  door,  becaufe 
Cattina  had  opened  it  to  give  more  light 
to  the  apartment,  which  was  extremely 
obfcure,  from  part  of  it  being  under 
ground. — "  Cattina  (continued  fhe)  left 
me  there  alone  for  a  confiderable  time* 
and  when  I  came  out  of  the  room,  the 
door  {till  remained  open ;  it  is  therefore 
probable,  that  there  are  no  faftenings  to 
it,  and  that  I  might  go  from  thence,  as 
well  as  have  my  clothes  conveyed  thither* 
without  alarming  Cattina  and  the  other 
fervants,  who  inhabit   quite  another  part 

of  the  houfe." Walfingham    eagerly 

feized  on  this  idea,  but  ftarted  a  difficulty 
that  had  not  occurred  to  Rofalie. — (f  How 
(faid  he)  fhall  we,  who  are  Grangers  to 
the  caflle,  find  this  door,  unlefs  we  are 
firft  {hewn  it  ?  " — Rofalie  had  nothing  to 

propofe. 
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propofe.— "  Unlefs,  (added  her  new  friend, 
after  a  little  recollection),  unlefs  I  could, 
before  it  is  dark,  go  round  the  caftle,  when 
I  think  I  could  cafily  difcover  the  place  ; 
there  we  would  wait  for  you,  or,  if  we 
found  the  door  open,  make  our  way  up, 
at  the  hour  appointed,  to  your  apart- 
ment." 

To  this  fcheme,  though  fhe  had  nothing 
better  to  offer,  Rofalie  obje&ed,  becaufe 
fhe  dreaded,  left  the  fight  of  a  ftranger 
fhould  raife  fufpicions   in   the  fervants ; 
and  fhe  knew  that  Cattina,   whofe  head 
was  filled  with  ideas  of  pirates,  fince  the 
appearance   of   one    of   their  xebecs  on 
the  coaft,  was  become  more  than  ufually 
vigilant  in  watching,   at  the  windows,  if 
thefe  objefts  of  her  terror  again  appeared. 
"  What  is  to  be   done  then,    deareft 
Madam  ?   (cried  Walfingham) ;    we  have 
no  time  to  lofe,  and  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  that  we  determine  on  fomething. — 
Can  you  not,  from  fome  place  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  our  being  remarked,  point 
out  the  fide  of   the  building   where  this 

door 
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door  opens  into  the  fofle  ?  " This  ap- 
peared the  leaft  perilous  plan,  but  it  was 
alfo  the  moll  uncertain.  Rofalie  then  led 
the  way,  along  the  flurts  of  the  wood, 
X.Oj3l  rifing  ground,  affording  a  view  of 
the  whole  building,  and  bade  Mr.  Wal- 
fingham  remark  three  tall  cyprefles  near 

its  weftern  extremity. -"   If  you  pafs 

them,  (faid  (he),  and  walk  flraight  on,  you 
will  come  to  what  was  once  a  deep  fofle 
immediately  furrounding  the  cattle ;  but 
now  it  is  in  many  places  nearly  filled  up, 
and  the  earth  and  wall  are  fallen  in,  in- 
fomuch  that,  when  I  looked  out  for  a 
moment  at  the  door  in  queftion,  rather 
for  air  than  from  any  curiofity,  I  per- 
ceived I  could  have  got  up  into  the  gar- 
den by  this  way." Walfingham  fixed 

his  eyes  fleadily  on  the  place,  affured 
Rofalie  he  mould  not  fail  to  find  it  ; 
then  again  repeated,  that  he  would  be 
pun&ually  at  the  place,  with  his  own  fer- 
vant  and  a  failor,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  an  hour  when  he  knew  the 
mqon  would  afford  light  to  facilitate  their 

getting 
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getting  on  board  the  veffel,  which  would 
immediately  fail.  He  inquired,  if  Ro- 
falie  had  a  watch ;  fhe  had  loft  hers  in 
leaving  Sicily;  and,  therefore,  that  no 
miftake  might  happen  as  to  the  hour,  he 
defired  fhe  would  make  ufe  of  one  of 
his,  which  he  fet  by  the  other. 

It  now  became  time  to  part,  for  the 
evening  was  clofing  in.  Walfingham, 
after  a  renewal  of  every  proteftation 
which  was  likely  to  encourage  the  ti- 
mid adventurer,  whofe  fears  and  agita- 
tion he  faw  painted  in  her  countenance, 
took  a  hafly  leave,  was  prefently  loft 
among  the  trees,  while  Rofalie  flowly  re- 
turned to  her  gloomy  prifon,  dreading 
left  any  accident  fhould  prevent  her 
leaving  it ;  yet  trembling  at  the  hazard 
fhe  muft  incur,  and  the  difficulties  fhe 
muft  encounter,  to  regain  her  liberty. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXVII. 


X^FTER  having  given  the  ufual  at- 
tention to  her  little  boy,  Rofalie  was  at 
4iberty  to  make  the  few  arrangements  that 
were  neceffary,  and  to  refle£t  on  the  ftep 
ftie  was  about  to  take.  However  earnefdy 
(he  had  wifhed  for  fuch  an  opportunity  as 
was  offered  her,  fhe  trembled  now  that  the 
moment  approached ;  yet  all  fhe  had  heard 
from.Mr.  Walfingham,  and  his  zeal,  which 
did  not  feem  leffened  by  the  knowledge  of 
her  being  married,  ought  to  give  her 
ftrength  of  mind  and  courage.  But  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  of  when  fhe  fhould 
reach  England  j  the  comfortlefs  circum- 
ftance  of  her  being  fo  long  on  board  a 
veffel,  which  might  be  encountered  by  pi- 
rates, where  fhe  would  be  the  only  woman; 

the 
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the  ficknefs  and  difficulties  of  fuch  a  voyage 
with  a  little  infant ;  and  the  doubts  how 
far  her  hufband  might  approve  of  her  thus 
putting  herfelf  wholly  in  the  power  of  a 
ftranger,  were  confiderations,  which,  though 
they  did  not  fliake  her  refolution,  gave 
dreadful  agitation  to  her  fpirits  as  fhe  was 
about  to  execute  it. 

Other  fears  too  affailed  her. — The  door 
in  the  fofle  might  not  be  open ;  fhe  was 
far  from  being  fure  fhe  could  find  her  way 
to  it ;  and  fhe  fhuddered  at  the  thoughts 
of  defcending  thefe  long  and  intricate  flair- 
cafes,  and  traverfing  the  vault-like  paf- 
fages  leading  to  the  room  which  fhe  was 
not  certain  fhe  fhould  find.  Cattina  had 
told  her  a  ftory  of  a  former  lord  of  the 
caflle,  fhe  knew  not  his  name,  who,  being 
jealous  of  bis  wife,  had  invited  the  Sig- 
neur,  whom  he  fufpefted  of  being  in  her 
favour,  to  an  entertainment,  -when  he  had 
killed  him,  and  buried  him  in  fome  of 
thefe  rooms,  and  that  lights  had  often  been 
feen  from  the  loops  and  windows,  and 
ftrange  noifes  heard  in  this  end   of  the 

caftle, 
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cattle,  and  that  nobody  had  lived  in  the 
lower  apartments  fince  that  time.     This 
was   a   ftory  which  had  the  lefs  affe&ed 
Rofalie  when  fhe  heard  it,  becaufe  it  was 
fo  common  in  all  old  houfes  in  England 
to  have  fuch  a  legend.     Holmwood  had 
the  ghoft  of  a  lady,   in  a  ruff  and  farthin- 
gale,   which   always  walked    on    Friday 
nights ;   and  fhe  was  not  at  all  furprifed, 
that  the  old  caftle  of  Formifcufa  was  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  fpirit  of  a  murdered  knight: 
but  now,  that  it  was  necefiaryjbr  her'  to 
wander  alone  over  the  deferted  caverns, 
which  were  the  fuppofed  fcenes  of  fuch  a 
tragic  adventure,  the  fame  fears  and  feel- 
ings returned  as  had  opprefied  her  mind 
on  the  firfi  two  or  three  days  after  her  ar- 
rival in  this  defolate  manfion. 

While  thefe  thoughts  pafled  in  fuccef- 
fion  through  her  mind,  the  hour  arrived 
for  Cattina  to  bring  her  evening  meal. 
Cattina  came  as  ufual,  but  was  not  in  one 
of  her  beft  humours ;  fhe  was  fullen  and 
gloomy,  and,  inftead  of  fuch  converfation 
as  fhe  fometimes  held,  fhe  feemed  difpofed 

to 
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to  mutter  complaints,  though  in  indirect 
and  general  terms.  Rofalie,  afraid  of  her 
ftaying,  and  too  confcious  of  what  was 
paffing  in  her  own  mind,  was  not  able  to 
command  refolution  enough  to  footh  and 
flatter  her  into  better  temper,  which  fhe 
had  not  unfrequently  done.  Cattina,  how- 
ever, having  fidgetted  about  the  room  a 
little  in  her  odd  way  when  her  temper  was 
difcompofed,  fat  down,  and  a  filence  en- 
fued,  when  Rofalie  heard  the  watch  in  her 
pocket,  and  was  ftruck  with  the  fear  that 
Cattina  would  hear  it  too,  and  knowing 
fhe  had  not  one  before,  would  inquire  how 
fhe  came  by  it ;  at  this  idea  fhe  felt  the 
blood  forfake  her  cheeks,  and  was  fo 
much  difcompofed,  that,  to  a  more  ac- 
curate obferver  than  Cattina,  fhe  would 
undoubtedly  have  betrayed  herfelf. 

Cattina,  however,  who  had  fome  grie- 
vances of  her  own,  was  fortunately  lefs 
quick-fighted  and  intelligent  than  many 
who  might  have  been  chofen  for  the  office 
of  keeper,  and  after  perplexing  Rofalie  by 
a  longer  flay  than  ufual,  while  fhe  talked 

and 
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and  made  as  much  noife  as  fhe  could;  the 
female  warder  of  the  caflle  departed,  and, 
as  fhe  marched  flowly  through  the  ad- 
joining rooms,  Rofalie  fervently  prayed 
that  fhe  might  never  hear  thofe  founds 
again. 

She  now  debated  with  herfelf,  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  go  down  firft  and 
examine  the  door,  or  wait  till  the  hour 
when  fhe  expected  Mr.  Walfingham  to 
arrive  at  it,  and,  after  fome  deliberation, 
flie  determined  on  the  former  plan,  re- 
flefling,  that  if  they  came,  and  found  it 
fattened,  the  rafhnefs  of  Mr.  Walfing- 
ham, who  feemed  to  defpife  every  danger 
that  could  arife  from  within  the  caflle, 
might  either  impede  her  flight,  or  ftain  it 
with  fome  deed  of  violence. 

It  was  neceffary,  however,  to  flay  till 
fhe  was  fure  that  Cattina,  and  the  two  fer- 
vants-  who  belonged  to  the  caflle,  were 
retired  for  the  night ;  and  indeed  fhe 
dreaded  the  expedition  too  much  to  anti- 
cipate its  execution.  She  endeavoured, 
by  every  argument  fhe  could  draw  from 

Vol.  III.  d  reafon 
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reafon  and  religion,  to  fortify  herfelf 
againft  the  fears  that  affailed  her,  and,  for 
a  moment,  thought  fhe  had  conquered 
them.  The  appearance  of  fuch  a  man  as 
Mr.  Walfingham,  at  fuch  a  place  as  For- 
mifcufa,  feemed  little  lefs  than  a  miracle, 
and  fhe  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her  mind 
it  was  the  particular  interpofition  of  Hea- 
ven in  her  favour;  and  that  to  negleft 
fuch  an  occafion  of  delivering  herfelf  from 
perpetual  confinement,  would  be  ingrati- 
tude to  the  Almighty,  as  well  as  contrary 
to  the  duty  fhe  owed  her  hufband,  her 
child,  and  herfelf.  Innocent  as  fhe  was 
of  all  offence  towards  God  or  Man,  what 
had  fhe  to  fear  ? 

Fortifying  her  mind  with  thefe  reflec- 
tions, and  endeavouring  to  look  beyond 
prefent  inconveniences,  fhe  thought  upon 
the  time  when  fhe  fhould  be  reftored  to 
Montalbert,  and  fhould  remember  all  that 
now  perplexed  and  oppreffed  her  only  as 
a  fearful  dream. 

Liftening  attentively  to  the  well-known 
founds  of  fhutting  the  doors,  in  the  in- 
habited 
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habited  part  of  the  building,  fhe  heard 
them  clofed  for  the  night  in  the  ufual 
manner ;  (he  then  went  to  the  window  to 
fee  what  was  the  weather — there  was  more 
wind  than  common,  and  fhe  faw  the  old 
cyprefTes  wave  in  the  blaft.  From  the 
fea,  on  the  other  fide,  the  moon  that  was 
to  light  her  on  her  perilous  way  was  juft 
emerging.  She  addreffed  herfelf  to  Hea- 
ven, and  implored  its  prote&ion ;  and, 
confcious  of  the  reQitude  of  her  inten- 
tions, believed  that  fhe  fhould  go  through 
the  evening's  tafk  with  refolution. 

Her  own  and  her  child's  clothes  were 
collected  in  the  trunks.  She  had  dreffed 
him  ready  for  the  journey  before  fhe  put 
him  to  bed,  and  he  flept  undifturbed  by 
the  anxieties  that  agitated  his  mother's 
breaft,  who,  having  determined  not  to  at- 
tempt to  fleep,  looked  continually  at  the 
watch,  and  thought  that  time  moved  more 
than  ufually  flow.  It  was,  however,  near 
midnight,  and,  once  more  colle&ing  all 
her  refolution,  fhe  determined  on  ex- 
amining the  door  by  which  fhe  hoped  to 
d  2  efcape. 
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«fcape.  She  opened,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, that  of  her  chamber,  which  led  to 
the  avenues  of  this  lower  room,  and  fuch 
■was  the  violence  of  the  wind  that  rufhed 
along  the  paffages,  that  had  fhe  had  a 
candle  in  her  hand  it  mud  have  been  ex- 
tinguished; the  trembled,  and.  retreating, 
fhut  the  door  haftily.  Warned  by  this 
circumftance,  fhe  now  considered  what 
would  be  her  fituation  ihould  the  light  be 
extinguifhed  while  fhe  was  defcending, 
and  Ihould  fhe  lofe  her  way  among  the 
many  winding  paffages  which  fhe  remem- 
bered having  feen  when  fhe  followed 
Cattina.  The  apprehenfion  was  fearful, 
and  again  her  refolution  to  go  down  .the 
{lairs  failed  her. 

She  returned  to  her  child,  whom  fhe 
hoped  would  fleep  till  her  return,  luffed 
him,  and,  imploring  for  him  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven,  tried  to  regain  her  cou- 
rage ;  but  as  the  dread  of  being  left  in 
utter  darkness,  which  the  rifing  wind  gave 
her  great  reafon  to  fear,  was  ft  ill  the  pre- 
dominant idea,  fhe  endeavoured  to  take 

fuch 
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fuch  precautions  as  occurred  to  her  againft 
it,  and  furrounded  the  candle,  fhe  was 
to  carry,  with  a  fkreen  of  paper,  lighting 
at  the  fame  time  the  lamp  that  hung  in  the 
room:  then  looking  at  the  watch,  and 
finding  it  palt  midnight,  file  once  more 
fummoned  all  her  refolution,  and  foftly 
©pening  the  door  that  the  force  of  the 
guft  might  be  lefs  fuddenly  felt,  fhe  ad- 
vanced along  the  paffage  that  went  from 
her  room  to  the  place  where  another 
branched  from  it,  leading  to  the  narrow 
winding  flairs.  She  looked  fearfully  along 
thefe  black  and  apparent  endlefs  avenues ; 
the  half-obfcured  light,  lent  by  her  fhaded 
candle,  ferved,  indeed,  to  make  '*  darknefs 
vijible."  She  feared  to  look  long  on  the 
dreary  vacuity,  left  her  imagination  fhould 
embody  forms  of  its  own  creation  ;  fhe 
reached  the  ftaircafe,  and  a  flronger  blafl 
of  wind,  gathering  here  as  in  a  funnel, 
threatened  to  extinguish  her  light,  which 
fhe  even  held  with  difficulty-  She  found 
herfelf,  however,  on  the  next  floor,  in  a 
fort  of,:  landing  place,  from  whence  other 
d  ^  paffages 
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paffages  led  off  fhe  knew  not  whither,  and 
fhe  (topped  a  moment  to  regain  her 
breath,  of  which  fear  had  nearly  deprived 
her. 

In  this  paufe,  however  prone  her  fancy 
was  to  imaginary  founds  as  well  as  fights 
of  horror>  fhe  heard  nothing  but  the  loud 
gufts  of  wind  that  collected  beneath  from 
various  openings  in  the  walls,  and  being 
confined  among  narrow-vaulted  paffages, 
groaned  in  loud  gufts,  then  funk  into 
fullen  murmurs.  Still  Rofalie  knew  it  was 
but  the  wind,  the  fame  wind  that  would 
probably  in  a  few  hours  lend  its  friendly 
afliftance  to  waft  her  to  the  place  from 
whence  fhe  might  procure  a  paffage  to 
England.  This  thought  animated  her 
courage ;  fhe  raifed  her  eyes,  and  affured 
herfelf  that  fhe  faw  nothing  which  could 
give  her  the  leaft  alarm  ;  bare  and  broken 
walls,  and  dark  avenues,  which  fhe  had 
no  bufinefs  to  explore,  furrounded  her : 
fhe  determined  then  to  purfue  her  way 
(lowly  and  cautioufly,  for  the  fteps  of  the 
fecond   flight  of  flairs  were   broken  and 
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decayed ;  fhe  advanced,  when  (he  was 
fuddenly  flopped  by  a  found,  which  flic 
thought  was  that  of  human  voices  fpeak- 
ing  low — fhe  liftened  with  a  beating  heart. 
A  guft  of  wind,  more  violent  than  fhe 
had  yet  heard,  impeded  for  a  moment  her 
diftinguifhing  any  other  noife  ;  but,  as  it 
died  away,  fhe  was  convinced  fhe  heard 
talking,  and  that  there  were  two  or  more 
voices. — What  fhould  this  mean  ? — With 
a  trembling  hand  fhe  once  more  took  the 
watch,  Walfingham  had  given  her,  from 
her  pocket.  It  was  not  yet  half  an  hour 
after  twelve,  and  the  appointment  was  not 
till  two.  This  noife  then  could  not  be 
occafioned  by  Walfingham  and  his  peo- 
ple waiting  for  admittance. — What  then 
fhould  it  be  ? — but  that  their  project  was 
by  fome  accident  difcovered,  and  that  the 
agents  of  Signora  Belcaftro  were  waiting 
to  entrap  thofe  on  whom  fhe  depended  for 
her  deliverance,  and  that  they  would  af- 
terwards punifh  her  for  attempting  to 
efcape ;  probably  by  tearing  her  child 
d  4  from 
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from  her,  and  confining  her  to  fome  dun- 
geon  beneath  the  caPile.     Thefe   terrific 
ideas  deprived  her,  for  a  moment,  of  the 
power  of  moving  from  the  place  where 
fhe  flood  ;  but  fhe  had  gained  recollection 
enough  to  refolve  on  returning  up  flairs, 
and  Hunting  her  door,   before   thefe  her 
cruel  purfuers   fhould  arrive  at  it,  when 
a   loud   and  violent  crufh   confirmed  all 
her  fears ;    fhe  turned,  and,  as  haftily  as 
her  trembling  limbs  would  carry  her,  fhe 
afcended  the  flairs,  treading  lightly.     Al- 
moft  immediately  fhe  heard  the  footfleps 
of  fome  perfon  following  her.     Her   re- 
folution  would  now  have  failed  entirely, 
if  the  greater  fear  had  not  conquered  the 
lefs ;   for  fhe  imagined,  that  while  fhe  was 
thus  abfent,  her  little  infant,   whom   fhe 
had  left  fleeping  in  its  bed,  might  be  car- 
ried  away  j    and  that  idea  was  fo  much 
more  dreadful  than  any  thing  that  could 
hefal  herfelf  only,  that  fhe  fprang  forward 
with   unufual    fwiftnefs— her   candle    was 
extinguifhed,    and    fhe   had   no  light    to 
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guide  her,  yet  continued  to  make  her 
way,  where,  at  another  time,  fhe  would 
have  found  it  difficult  even  by  day. — 
The  fteps  behind  were  heard  more  near, 
and  fhe  thought  the  man  that  followed 
was  but  a  very  little  way  from  her  when 
flie  reached  the  top  of  the  flairs ;  the 
door  of  her  room,  which  fhe  had  left 
open,  was  fo  ftill,  and  the  lamp  that  re- 
mained burning  afforded  her  light  to 
guide  her  to  it.  She  ran  forward  to  the 
bed ;  her  boy  was  calmly  fleeping  as  fhe 
had  left  him;  fhe  threw  her  arms  round 
him,  and  funk,  quite  exhaufted  with  fear, 
by  his  fide — ftill  fenfible,  but  in  terror  too 
great  to  be  fupported. 

The  man  who  had  fo  alarmed  her, 
guided  by  the  fame  light,  followed  her 
into  the  room,  and  approached  her.  De- 
termined to  die,  rather  than  part  with  her 
child,   fhe  fhrieked  faintly,    and  implored 

inarticulately  his  mercy But  it  was 

Walfingham   himfelf    that   fpoke  to   her, 

conjuring  her,  in  the  ftrongeft,  yet  mod 
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refpe£lful  terms,  to  recolleft  herfelf,  pro- 
telling  that  fhe  had  nothing  to  fear,  un- 
lefs  from  delay ;  fince,  from  the  noife  he 
had  been  obliged  to  make,  it  was  poffible 
the  people  in  the  caftle  might  be  alarmed. 
He  briefly  accounted  for  coming  fo  much 
before  his  time,  by  telling  her,  that  the 
wind  riling,  the  Chevalier  de  Montagny 
was  afraid  that  the  leafl:  increafe  might 
compel  him  to  put  out  to  fea ;  in  which 
cafe  ihe  would  have  loft  the  chance  of 
efcaping,  as  he  could  not  have  returned 
while  it  blew  from  the  fame  quarter,,  which 
it  fometimes  did  for  many  weeks;  and 
that  they  had,  therefore,  agreed  that  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  force  the 
door,  in  which  they  had  found  no  diffi- 
culty, and  rather  to  hazard  alarming  her 
for  a  moment,  than  hot  enfure  her  fu- 
ture fafety. 

Rofalie,  reftored  to  herfelf  by  this  rea^ 
fonable  account,  now  exerted  herfelf  to 
ily  for  ever  from  this  place  of  dread, 
under  the  guidance  of  her  generous  pre 
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te&or,  who  told  her  two  men  were  be- 
low that  only  waited  his  fignal  to  fetch 
her  baggage.  This  he  immediately  gave; 
and  Rofalie,  having  only  to  wrap  her 
little  boy  in  the  fame  coverings  as  had 
ferved  them  before,  during  their  long 
journey,  was  inftantly  ready  with  him  in 
her  arms. 

Walfingham  conducted  her  carefully 
down  with  her  fleeping  charge,  the  two 
men  following  with  the  trunks.  Some 
little  difficulty  occurred  in  her  mounting 
the  broken  foffe  on  the  other  fide ;  but 
me  was  light,  and  naturally  alert,  and 
though  flie  ftill  trembled  from  her  late 
terror,  the  certainty  of  being  releafed 
from  her  cruel  confinement,  of  which 
there  now  feemed  no  doubt,  lent  her 
ftrength,  with  the  affiftance  of  Walfing- 
ham's  fervant,  (for  fhe  would  truft  her 
child  only  to  Walfingham  himfelf),  to 
conquer  this  impediment.  Her  deliverer 
then  followed,  and  reftored  his  charge  to 
her,  and  offering  her  his  arm,  which  fhe 
readily  accepted,  they  haftened  as  much. 
d  6  as 
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as  her  ftrength  would  admit,  and,  after 
about  an  hour's  walking,  found  them- 
felves  on  the  more,  where  the  boat  wait- 
ed that  was  to  carry  them  on  board  the 
Maltefe  galley. 


CHAP. 
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GHAP.    xxviii: 


JL  HOUGH,  on  account  of  the  tide, 
the  embarkation  was  troublefome,  and 
though  the  furge  ran  high,  as  the  boat 
made  its  way  to  the  fhip,  yet  Rofalie,  who 
now  no  longer  doubted  of  her  efcape, 
was  unconfcious  of  inconveniences,  which, 
at  another  time,  would  have  alarmed  her. 
The  moment  they  were  fafely  on  board 
the  Maltefe  veffel,  Walfingbam  expreffed 
his  fatisfaQion  in  a  manner  that  gave  Ro- 
falie the  moft  favourable  impreffions  of 
the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  the  fin- 
cerity  of  his  profeffions  ;  while  the  Che- 
valier de  Montagny  welcomed  her  with 
all  the  politenefs  and  urbanity,  for  which 
military  men  of  a  certain  age,  and  of  his 
nation,  were  once  fo  juftly  efteemed. 
He  entreated  her  to  confider  herfelf  as 
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miftrefs  of  the  fhip,  and  allured  her,  that 
whatever  merit  there  might  be  in  the  ori- 
ginal purpofe  of  his  voyage,  there  was 
infinitely  more  in  being  inftrumental  to* 
the  deliverance  of  fo  fair  a  captive  from 
imprifonment ;  and  in  anfwer  to  the  min- 
gled thanks  and  apologies  which  fhe  at- 
tempted to  utter,  he  faid  that  he  only  did 
his  duty  when  he  lent  what  affiftance  he 
could  to  his  Englifh  friend,  for  that  he 
was  bound,  by  his  military  and  religious 
oath,  to  fuccour  the  injured  and  diftreffed 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  Cheva- 
lier then  led  her  into  a  fmall  ftate  cabin,, 
extremely  commodious  for  the  fize  of  the 
fhip,  and  allured  her  it  was  hers  till  fhe 
was  landed  wherever  Mr.  Walfinghani: 
fhould  direft,  and  about  which  they  were 
then  going  to  confult ;  that,  he  would  only 
direft  fome  refrefhment  to  be  brought  to 
her,  and  then  leave  her  to  repofe. 

Rofalie,  who,  by  the  quick  fucceffion 
of  fear  and  hope,  had.  hardly  had  time  to- 
recoiled  her  fcattered  fenfes  during  the 
laft  few  hours,   now  looked  round  her,. 

and 
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and  faw  herfelf  in  comparative  fecurity. 
Delivered  from  the  power  of  the  unre- 
lenting Signora  Belcaftro,  in  the  protec- 
tion, as  ihe  believed,  of  men  of  honour, 
and  in  a  way  of  returning  to  her  country, 
where  fhe  affured  herfelf  fhe  mould  meet 
her  hufband,  fhe  now  offered  up  her  ac- 
knowledgments to  that  Power  who  had 
miraculoufly  interpofed  to  fave  her  ;  her 
full  heart,  relieved  by  prayer  and  tears, 
beat  lefs  tumultuoufly,  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  rolling  of  the  fhip,  for  the  wind 
(till  continued  high,  fhe  fuffered  lefs  than 
fhe  had  ever  done  at  fea  before;  and  even 
flept  many  hours,  awaking  much  refrefh- 
ed  in  the  morning3  and  able  to  go  upon 
deckx  where,  as  the  fea  was  now  calm, 
the  fails  only  gently  fwelled  with  a  fum- 
mer  breeze. 

Mr.  Walfingham  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Montagny  both  attended  her,  and  fhe  very 
foon  learned  to  confider  the  one  as  a 
father,  the  other  as  a  brother ;  for  the 
former  was  near  fifty  years  of  age.  Wal- 
fingham no  longer  made  thofe   fpeeches 
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expreflive  of  admiration  which  had  given 
her  fome  pain  on  their  firft  meeting  ;  he 
feemed  no  more  to  confider  her  as  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  to  whom  fuch 
compliments  might  be  acceptable,  but  as 
a  wife,  whom  he  was  reftoring  to  her 
hufband ;  as  a  mother,  whom  he  had 
preferved  for  her  child.  Since  he  knew 
me  was  married,  me  was  to  him  but  as  a 
finer ;  and,  indeed,  he  now  repeated,  that 
all  his  affe&ions  were  buried  with  the 
amiable  Leonora  he  had  loft,  and  whole 
death  he  yet  deplored  in  terms  fo  pa- 
thetic, that,  as  fhe  liftened  to  him,  the  foft 
eyes  of  Rofalie  were  frequently  filled  with 
tears. 

The  fecond  day  after  they  were  on  board, 
and  as  Toon  asRofalie  feemed  quite  recover- 
ed from  the  fright  and  fatigue  that  fhe  had 
fuffered  the  night  me  quitted  Formifcufa, 
Walfingham  took  occafion  to  tell  her,  that 
he  hu-i  cunfulted  with  the  Chevalier  de 
Moniagny,  who  fubmitted  to  him  at  what 
port  in  the  Mediterranean  they  would  be 
landed  j   and  that  he  had  fettled  it  fhould 

be 
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be  at  Marfeilles,  whither  they  were  now 
making  their  way  with  a  favourable  wind. 
To  this  Rofalie  had  nothing  to  objeft. 
Wherever  there  feemed  the  greateft  cer- 
tainty of  an  immediate  paffage  to  England 
appeared  to  her  the  moft  eligible;  and 
file  heard  with  pleafure,  fuch  as  fhe  had 
long  been  a  ftranger  to,  that,  if  the  wind 
continued  as  favourable  as  it  now  feemed ' 
to  promife,  they  mould  be  at  Marseilles 
in  two  or  three  days. 

In  the  mean  time,  though,  the  dread  of 
having  been  too  fanguine  as  to  the  fate 
of  Montalbert,  fometimes  obtruded  itfelf 
upon  her  mind,  fhe  endeavoured  to  ap- 
peafe  thefe  fears ;  and  when  fhe  had  once 
found  courage  to  relate  to  her  two  new 
friends  the  circumftances  under  which  they 
had  been  feparated,  fhe  received  confola- 
tion  in  hearing  their  opinions  that  Mon- 
talbert was  fafe ;  and  when  doubts  and 
apprehenfions,  as  to  where  he  might  be, 
tormented  her,  Walfingham  bade  her  re- 
coiled how  eafily  fhe  might  from  Mar- 
feilles  make  inquiry  at  Naples,  and,  if  he 
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was  in  Italy,  inform  him  of  her  health 
and  refidence.  What  was  to  become  of 
her  till  all  this  could  be  done  made  now 
no  part  of  her  uneafinefs ;  for  fhe  hoped 
and  believed  the  dear  mother  me  had  left  in 
England  was  ready,  if  not  to  acknowledge 
her  as  her  daughter,  to  receive  her  as  her 
niece,  for  her  marriage  with  Montalbert 
could  no  longer  be  a  fecret.  To  Charles 
Vyvian  alfo,  and  to  William  Leffington, 
fhe  thought  it  might  now  be  told ;  and 
to  the  former  fhe  believed  the  knowledge 
of  it  would  render  her  as  dear  as  if  their 
nearer  relationfhip  was  known. 

While  thefe  hopes  foothed  the  folitary 
hours  of  Rofalie,  her  converfations  with 
Walfingham  impreffed  her  every  moment 
with  greater  refpe£t  for  his  character,  and 
pity  for  the  deje&ion  he  frequently  feem- 
ed  to  feel.  He  feldom  fpoke  of  himfelf ; 
but  fhe  found,  from  his  general  conver- 
fation,  that,  in  the  pofleffion  of  an  af- 
fluent fortune,  he  had  no  other  fatis- 
fa&ion  than  as  it  afforded  him  the  means 
of  bellowing  individual  benefits    on    his 
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friends,  or  aflifting,  with  general  benevo- 
lence, the  unfortunate  of  every  defcription. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  heavy 
preffure,  which  early  difappointment  had 
laid  on  his  heart,  feemed  to  be  lightened. 
When  neither  of  thefe  obje&s  happened 
to  be  immediately  within  his  reach,  his 
fpirits  were  extremely  unequal ;  fome- 
times  he  was  apparently  carelefs  and  gay, 
talked  of  the  purfuits  which  ufually  oc- 
cupy men  of  his  age  with  indifference; 
threw  fome  degree  of  ridicule  on  the  im- 
portance fo  frequently  affixed  to  them; 
and  declared  himfelf  a  philofopher,  a  ci- 
tizen of  the  world,  who  never  meant  to 
fix  himfelf  to  any  country,  or  any  plan  of 
life ;  and  Rofalie  obferved  with  concern, 
that,  after  thefe  efforts,  of  what  fhe  could 
not  but  confider  as  forced  and  artificial 
fpirits,  he  fometimes  funk  into  the  deepeft 
dejeftion ;  when  filent,  abfent,  and  with 
a  countenance  where  melancholy  and  re- 
gret were  ftrongly  expreffed,  he  appeared 
rather  to  fuffer  life  than  to  enjoy  it.  He 
had  general  and  brilliant  talents,  a  mind 
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highly  cultivated,  and  a  tafte  elegant  and 
correct.  There  was  no  fcience  to  which 
he  was  a  ftranger,  and  every  European 
language  was  familiar  to  him.  Young  as 
he  was,  he  had  feen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world;  and  he  had  not  merely  feen  it 
as  it  appears  to  a  man  of  fortune,  for  his 
devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  an  uncle 
and  an  elder  brother;  but  was  perfectly 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  different  recep- 
tions given  by  that  world  to  a  young  man 
who  has  his  way  to  make  in  it,  or  one 
who  poffeffes  a  large  independent  fortune. 
This  knowledge  had  matured  his  judg- 
ment, without  narrowing  his  heart.  The 
variety  of  countries  he  had  vifited,  and 
the  characters  he  had  fludied,  rendered- 
his  converfation  extremely  entertaining;. 
for,  when  his  fpirits  were  really  good,  it 
was  enlivened  by  flafhes  of  wit,  or  by 
anecdotes  well  told.  In  his  moft  melan- 
choly hours  he  would  feek  the  company 
of  Rofalie,  and  engage  her  infenfibly  in 
converfation,  which  naturally  turned  on 
Montalbert. 

Of 
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Of  an  evening,  as  they  fat  on  the  deck 
together,  this  fort  of  difcourfe  fometimes 
continued  till  Rofalie  melted  into  tears, 
and  till,  'her  fears  awakened  and  encou- 
raged by  thus  recounting  them,  fhe  de- 
plored Montalbert  as  if  certain  of  his 
death,  while  Walfingham,  inftead  of  at- 
tempting, as  he  had  often  done,  to  dif- 
fipate  her  apprehenfions,  wept  too.  The 
tears  flowly  ftealing  down  his  cheeks,  till 
fuddenly  ftarting,  he  would  feem  to  recol- 
lect the  weaknefs,  and  indeed  cruelty,  to- 
wards Rofalie,  of  indulging  and  encou- 
raging fuch  emotions,  and  haftily  bidding 
her  good  night,  would  hurry  to  the  cabin 
of  De  Montagny. 

This  refpe&able '  man,  who  had  con- 
ceived a  fincere  affection  for  his  Englifh 
friend,  had,  when  Rofalie  was  firft  men- 
tioned to  him,  imagined,  that  Walfingham 
had  met  with  fome  fair  adventurer,  and 
was,  according  to  the  ufual  morality  of 
his  country,  extremely  willing  to  affift  him 
in  taking  advantage  of  fuch  a  meeting; 
but  when  he  faw  Rofalie,  and  had  con- 

verfed 
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verfed  with  her,  he  was  convinced  that 
he  had  formed  a  wrong  opinion,  and  be- 
gan to  be  apprehend ve  left  fuch  an  ac- 
quaintance fhould  have  ferious  confe- 
quences  for  his  friend.  When  he  did 
not  make  a  third  in  their  converfations, 
he  judged  of  what  had  pafled  by  the 
manner  of  Walfingham  after  them.  The 
third  or  fourth  day  of  their  voyage,  which, 
for  want  of  wind,  was  lengthened  beyond 
what  he  had  expe&ed,  he  took  occafion 
to  afk  Walfingham,  very  ferioufly,  what 
he  meant  to  do  with  his  fair  countrywo- 
man? 

"  What  I  mean  to  do  with  her?    (re- 
plied Walfingham) Nay  but,  my  dear 

Sir,  what  a  queftion  is  that  ? — To  reftore 
her  certainly  to  her  friends  in  England-— 
to  this  happy  Montalbert,  if  he  be  living!" 
"If  you  do  fo,  my  friend,  (faid  De 
Montagny),  let  your  name  be  enrolled  by 
the  fide  of  Scipio's,  for  affuredly  your 
merit  will  be  as  great." 

"  Not  at  all ! — Scipio  was  enchanted  by 
the  beauty  of  his  captive,  or  there  would 

have 
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have  been  no  merit  in  reftoring  her  to 
her  lover.  Now  I  am  not  enchanted  with 
the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Montalbert,  fuperior 
as  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  to  that  of  moil 
women  I  have  feen ;  therefore  I  fhall 
have  no  merit  in  aciing  by  her,  as  I 
ought,  indeed,  to  aft,  even  if  I  were  ena- 
moured of  her.  But  you  know,  Cheva- 
lier, that  to  me  the  raoft  lovely  women 
are  become  mere  objefts  of  admiration, 
like  the  piftures  and  ftatues  of  Italy." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I 
believe  any  fuch  thing,  my  friend. — For 
example,  I  know  not  how  to  imagine, 
that,  if  this  lady  had  been  an  antiquity, 
fuch  as  you  profefTed  to  fearch  for  among 
the  ruins  of  Formifcufa,  that  you  would 
have  ftormed'the  caftle  for  her  relief." 

"  It  would  not  have  been  necefTary ; 
but  in  fa£l  it  is  begging  the  queftion,  for 
had  not  the  lady  been  young  and  hand- 
fome,  fhe  would  never  have  been  impri- 
foned  there.  However,  Chevalier,  I  truft 
that  any  woman  in  diftrefs  would  have 
commanded  my  fervices,  as  I  am  fure  fhe 

would 
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would  yours,    merely  becaufe  fhe  was  a 
diftreffed  woman." 

"  My  fervices  are  dedicated,  you  know, 
to  the  diftreffed  of  every  description;    but 
to  damfels  in  trouble  I  can  be  confidered 
of  little  more  importance  than  their  con- 
feflbrs  when    once  my  fervice  is   ended, 
for  I  am  but  a  kind  of  military  monk: 
but  you,    my  good  friend,   at  the  age  of 
three  or  four  and  twenty,  are,  perhaps,  a 
prote&or    for    a    very   young   and    very 
pretty  woman,  who  might  be  lefs  excep- 
tionable in  Italy,  than  among  Meffieurs 
les  Anglais." 

"  You  do  not  fuppofe  then  (faid  Wal- 
fingham)  that  Montalbert  can  be  fuch  a 
fool,  or  fuch  a  brute,  as  to  be  difpleafed 
that  his  wife  has  put  herfelf  under  my 
proteclon  to  efcape  from  the  tyranny  of 
his  mother?" 

"  Oh,  no  ! — (replied  De  Montagny)  ; 

I  fuppofe  nothing I   only  fear,  that 

being  continually  with  fuch  a  woman  as 
Madame   de    Montalbert ;     hearing  from 
thofe  beautiful  lips,  profeffions  of  grati- 
tude, 
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tude,  and  gazing  on  thofe  charming  eyes, 
filled  with  tears  of  tendernefs,  it  may 
prove,  at  laft,  a  very  fevere  trial  to  my 
friend's  fortitude,  when  the  hour  mall 
come  in  which  he  muft  give  her  back  to 
this  happy  Montalbert." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  that  were  to  hap- 
pen to-morrow,  (anfwered  Walfingham, 
clafping  his  hands,  and  fpeaking  with 
warmth) — would  to  Heaven  it  might  be 
to-morrow  that  I  could  fee  her  happy !  " 

"  I  wifh  it  were,  (faid  De  Montagny 
drily) ;  but  if,  when  the  time  is  pad,  you 
can  inform  me  that  you  really  fell,  as  you 
now  believe  you  fhall  then  feel,  I  may 
then  proclaim  my  friend  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary man  of  his  age  in  the  three  king- 
doms of  his  matter." 

"  I  verily  believe  I  (hall  claim  your 
eulogium,  De  Montagny,  and  I  here  pro- 
mife  honeftly  to  relate  to  you  what  pafles 

in  my  heart  at  that  time Ah !  (added 

he,  with  a  deep-drawn  figh),  you  have  no 
conception,  my  dear  Chevalier,  of  the 
hold  that  fuch  an  attachment,  as  mine,  to 

Vol.  III.  e  a  lovely 
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a  lovely  woman,  who  is  now  no  more, 
has  on  the  heart. — I  fay,  you  can  have  no 
idea  of  it,  becaufe,  defigned  from  your 
early  youth  for  the  Order  of  Malta,  you 
never  allowed  yourfelf  to  form  fuch  at- 
tachments as  were  at  all  ferious;  but  / 
feel  it  to  be  impoffible  ever  to  love  ano- 
ther, and  all  my  hopes  of  felicity  are  bu- 
ried in  the  grave  of  my  Leonora." 

"  All  that  is  very  well.  I  am  fure  you 
now  think  what  you  fay;  but — we  have 
read,  and  even  feen,  certain  events,  that 
difpofe  me  to  believe  much  in  the  in- 
fluence  of  time  and  defpair,  as   remedies 

for   thefe   violent    paffions In 

fhort " 

"  In  fhort!  (interrupted  Walfingham)  ; 
you  don't  believe  the  paffion  can  exift 
when  the  objecl:  is  no  more  ?" 

"  I  believe  it  is  transferable,  my  friend, 
if  not  curable:    I  have  feen — oh!    I  know 

not  how    many  ihftances  of  it 

You  have  read  perhaps,  or,  perhaps,  you 
have  feen  a  little  after-piece,  on  the  French 
itage,  called  Le  Veuf  ?  " 

"  Oh! 
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"  Oh!  (exclaimed  Walfingham  impa- 
tiently), if  we  were  to  give  up  every 
fentiment  as  ridiculous,  that  your  writers, 
or  your  dramatifts,  attempt  to  render  fo, 
there  would  not  be  left,  in  the  human 
heart,  one  virtue  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
mifery  of  exiftence." 

De  Montagny,  who  meant  not  to  hurt 
his  friend,  feeing  that  he  took  the  matter 
more  ferioufly  than  was  intended,  let  the 
converfation  drop,  and  Walfingham,  whofe 
fpirits  were  much  agitated,  went  upon 
deck,  where  the  ftars  reflected  in  the  clear 
expanfe  of  a  fea  fo  perfectly  calm,  that 
the  veflel  did  not  perceptibly  move ;  the 
ftillnefs  of  the  night,  fcarcely  difturbed 
by  the  flow  rippling  of  the  waves  parted 
by  its  prow,  and  the  mildnefs  of  the  air, 
reftored  him  to  a  more  tranquil  ftate. 
He  bade  the  fteerfman  and  a  boy,  who 
was  on  the  firft  watch,  begin  the  evening 
hymn  fung  by  the  Maltefe  failors.  He 
fat  down  on  the  gunwale,  and  bore  a  part; 
the  tumult  of  his  fpirits  entirely  fubfided, 
e  2  and 
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and  he  began  to  wonder  how  they  had 
been    fo  difturbed .! — "   But   it  provokes 
me,   (faid  he,  as  he  refle&ed  on  the  mat- 
ter)— it  provokes  me,  that  a  man  of  fuch 
good  fenfe,    and    fo    excellent    a   heart, 
fhould   adopt   prejudices   fo  -entirely   the 
Tefult  of  the  manners  of  his  country,  and 
his  own  particular  mode  of  education.  . . . 
How  can  he,  with  fentiments  fo  generally 
honourable,    believe   that    I    could   fuffer 
myfelf  to  feel,  for  this  charming  woman, 
any  other  degree  of  tendernefs  than  might 
be  infpired  by  an  amiable  filter  ? — No ! — 
to  fuppofe  me  capable  of  other  views,  is 
to  deftroy  the  pleafure  I  take  in  protect- 
ing and  ferving  her  ;   and  why  would  he 
-rob  me  of  the  only  happinefs  I  am  now 
capable  of  tailing?— In   love   with  Mrs. 
Montalbert,    or   in   danger  of  becoming 
fo! — Good  God!   how  can  he  think  fo? — 
When  I   fee  her,    I    am  calm  and  con- 
tented ;    when  my  heart  throbs  with  recol- 
lected anguifh,   I  hear  her  voice,  and  for- 
get that  I  am  miferable.     She  fpeaks  of 

her 
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her  hufband,  and  I  weep  with  her;  fhe 
careiTes  her  child,  and  I  weep  ftill  more ! 
If  I  loved  her,  the  name  of  this  hufband 
would  be  hateful  to  me,  and  I  fhould  ber 
jealous  even  of  her  maternal  affeclion.  ...» 
Alas !  I  know  I  have  feverely  learnt  what 
love  is,  and  I  am  fure  the  fenfations  I 
now  feel  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

As  if,  however,  Walfingham,  convinced' 
of  this  himfelfi  was  confcious  of  the  pro- 
priety there  was  in  Rofalie's  knowings  it 
too,   he  now  took  every  occafion  when 
they  were  alone,  and  ftill  more  particu« 
larly  when  the  Chevalier  de   MontagnjE 
was  with  them,  to  fpeak  in  ftronger  terms 
than  ever  of  his  widowed  affe&ions  ;    and 
that  he  confidered  himfelf  as  wedded  to 
the   memory    of   his  adored  Leonora. — 
Rofalie  feemed  to  hear  him  with  mingled, 
emotions  of  compaffion  and  regard  ;    fhe 
pitied  the  anguifh  he  felt,,  and  refpeQed 
the    conftancy  of  his  affe&ion.     He   re- 
peated one   of  the   tendereft   fonnets   of 
Petrarch,    and    then  an   imitation   of  it, 
which  he.  had  written  ;    and  Rofalie,  not- 
s,  5^  with*- 
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withftanding  the  advantage  the  Italian  lan- 
guage gives  to  this  fpecies  of  compcfition, 
preferred  Walfingham's  imitation.  De 
Montagny,  an  unprejudiced  fpe&ator  of 
thefe  fcenes,  faw  that  Rofalie's  heart  was 
at  prefent  fecure  ;  but  he  every  day  fan- 
cied he  had  more  reafon  to  tremble  for 
that  of  his  friend. 

At  len'gtb,    after  being  twice  the  time 
they  had  calculated  on  their  pafTage,  they 
landed  at  Marfeiiles.    Walfingham  fecured 
a  lodging  for  Rofalie  in   the  moft  retired 
part  of  the  town,   where  he  hired  a  female 
fervant  to  attend  her,    and  he  went  him- 
felf  to  an  hotel.     Her  heart  thanked  him 
for  this  delicacy ;   nor  was  fhe  lefs  fenfible 
of  the  kindnefs  of  the  Chevalier  de  Mon- 
tagny, who,  purely  from  motives  of  friend- 
fhip  to  Walfingham,  and  of  compaffion  to 
her,   had  taken  a  voyage   of- feme  length, 
and  attended  to  her  the  whole  time  with 
as  much  good-nature  and  humanity  as  if 
he  had  been  her  neareft  relation.     It  was, 
therefore,  with  infinite  regret  that  fhe  bade 
him  farewel,  when,  three  days  after  her  ar- 
rival 
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rival  at  Marfeilles,  he  waited  on  her,  with 
Walfingham,  and  told  her  his  fhip  was 
then  taking  up  its  anchors,  and  thai,  in  the 
evening,  he  fhould  go  on  board,  and  get 
under  weigh  for  Malta. 


e  4  CHAP. 
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chap,   xxi'x; 


JL  HE  port  of  Marfeilles  was  crowded 
with  Englifh  veffels,  for,  after  a  war, 
trade fuddenly revives.  Walfingham,  there- 
fore, had  his  choice, of  conveyances  by 
fea ;  but  he  doubted  whether  he  ought 
not  to  propofe  to  Rofalie  making  the  jour- 
ney by  land  to  Calais.  Long  acculromed 
to  travel,  the  method  of  going  from  place 
to  place  was  indifferent  to  him,  and  his 
choice  was  ufually  determined  by  the  op- 
portunities offered  of  feeing  fome  object 
worth  notice  that  had  not  before  fallen 
within  his  observation.  As  he  had  paffed 
three  times  from  the  fouth  of  France  to 
England,  and  every  time  by  a  different 
route,  he  bad  no  curiofity  to  gratify,  even 
if  his  attention  to  Rofalie  had  allowed  him, 

in 
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in  the  prefent  inftance,  to  think  of  any 
other  objeft  in  his  way. 

When,  therefore,  he  bade  adieu  to  his 
friend  De  Montagny,.  which  lowered  and 
depreffed  his  fpirits  extremely>  he  walked 
tothe  lodgingsof  Rofalie,  who  had  all  day. 
expecled  hinij  for  De  Montagny  had  taken 
leave  of  her  the  day  before,  and  fhe  ima-* 
gined  him  gone.  New  alarms  had  po£» 
feffedlier,  on  the  reafonablenefs  of  which 
file  wifhed  to  have  confulted  Walfingham, 
but  it  was  evening  before  he  came,  and 
then  with  fo  deje&ed  an  air,  and  a  coun-. 
tenance  fo  melancholy,  that  Rofalie  fan- 
cied fome  new  difafter,  fhe  knew  not  what, 
had  overtaken  them^  and  was  afraid  to 
afk.  Walfingham,  however,  told  her,  that,, 
believing  it  to  be  her  wifh  to  reach  Eng- 
land as  expeditioufly  as  poffible,  he  was 
come  to -hear  her  commands  on  that  fub- 
je<ft ;  the  whole  purpofe  of  his  prefent 
vlfit  being.,  to  know  how  and  when  fhe 
would  depart. 

"  Alas!  Sir,  (replied  fhe,  hurt,  yet- 
hardly  confcious  that  fhe  was  fo,  at  fome- 
s  5  thing 
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thing  in  his  manner  which   appeared  un- 

ufual) Alas!    Sir — I   know  fo  little  of 

travelling,  or  of  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  different  roads,  or  different 
conveyances,  that  I  mufl  refer  myfelf  en- 
tirely to  you.  I  only  know,  that  the  me- 
thod which  would  be  the  leaft  troublefome 
to  you,  would,    on  that  account,    be  the 

moil  agreeable  to  me ."     Her 

voice  faltered.  "  Yet  there  is  one  ap- 
prehenfion  (added  (he)  that  I  have  to-day 
been  taught  to  entertain,  which  has  ex- 
tremely alarmed  me.  I  am  told  that  the 
fmall-pox,  of  a  malignant  fort,  is  at  Mar- 

feilles — if  my  child .'* 

Walfingham  immediately  comprehended 
what  (he  would  fay.  "  I  intended  (faid 
he)  to  have  mentioned  to  you,  what,  I 
find,  fome  perfon  has  anticipated  ;  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  reafon  for  you  to  haften 
from  hence.  I  have,  I  believe,  often 
told  you,  dear  Madam,  (added  he,  lower- 
ing and  foftening  his  voice),  that  I  have 
no  ufe  for  the  fortune  I  poffefs,  but  that 

of  aflifting  my  friends Alone  upon  this 

earth, 
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earth,  with  no  very  near  relations,  nor 
any  diftant  ones  who  want  my  afliftance, 
there  are  no  claims  on  my  property,  to 
me  a  great  part  of  it  is  ufelefs — you 
would  give  it  value  by  ufing  it.  After 
.fuch  a  declaration  you  will  not  fuppofe 
that  the  difference  of  expence,  between  a 
journey  by  fea  or  land,  ought  to  be  a 
confideration.  There  would  even  be  an 
indelicacy  in  my  naming  the  fubjecl:,  had 
you  not  once  or  twice  talked  of  expence 
There  is  then  only  to  confider,  whether 
you  prefer  going  by  fea  to  England,  or 
travelling  acrofs  France  to  Calais,  or  any 
other  ports ;  confult  your  own  eafe  and 
fafety,  and  that  of  your  dear  little  boy." 

Rofalie,  ftill  unable  to  decide,  and  Mill 
more  unable  to  exprefs  what  me  felt  of 
obligation  to  him,  was  filent  for  fome  mo- 
ments, and  then  referred  herfelf  again  to 
him.  At  length,  having  weighed  the  fa- 
tigue of  a  very  long  journey  by  land, 
againft  the  poffible  delays  by  fea,  for 
there  was  hardly  any  danger  to  be  named 
at  fuch  a  feafon  of  the  year,  it  was  agreed 
e  6  that 
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that  Walfingham  fhould  engage  their  paf- 
fage  in  the  raoft  commodious  (hip  he  could 
find ;  and  though  Rofalie,  who  dreaded 
nothing  fo  much  as  being  troublefome  to 
her  benefaftor,  exprefled  but  little  of  the 
anxiety  fhe  fuffered  about  her  child,  Wal- 
fingham underftood  her,  and,  without  fay- 
ing he  mould  do  fo,  he  took  care  to  hire 
a  veflel  in  which  there  was  a  furgeon  and 
a  ftock  of  medicines.  It  had  lately  been 
engaged  to  bring  over  an  Englifh  noble- 
man for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and 
the  accommodations  and  medical  attend- 
ant, which  had  been  engaged  for  him, 
feemed  raoft  fortunately  at  hand  for  Ro- 
falie. The  price  demanded  Walfingham 
gave  at  once,  with  a  farther  fum  on  con- 
dition that  the  captain  mould  immedi- 
ately depart,  without  waiting  for  any  other 
paflengers.  Money  is  fo  forcible  an  ad- 
vocate, that  the  captain  was  convinced  it 
was  his  intereft  to  comply  with  this  requeft, 
and  every  thing  was  foon  ready. 

In  little  more  than  a  week  from  her 
landing  at  Marfeilles,   Rofalie  embarked 

for 
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for  England,  having  written  from  thence 
to  Naples,  and  enclofed  her  letter  to  Mon- 
talbert  to  the  Englifh  Minifter. 

During  a  very  profperous  voyage  Wal- 
fingham  behaved  to  her  with  the  affection 
of  a  brother ;  but  as  they  had  now  loft 
the  fociety  of  the  Chevalier  de  Montagny, 
who  ufed,  with  great  propriety,  to  break 
their  too-frequent  tete-a-tetes,  Walfing- 
ham  lived  more  in  his  own  cabin  than  he 
had  done  when  they  were  on  board  the 
Maltefe  vefiel,  and  was,  or  affefted  to  be, 
engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  Arabic,  in  which 
language  he  had  purchafed  fome  curious 
manufcripts  at  Marfeilles.  When  thefe 
ftudies  happened  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  his 
converfation  with  Rofalie,  he  faid  he  was 
making  himfelf  acquainted  with  Arabic, 
becaufe, having  already  vifitedalmoft  every 
part  of  Europe,  he  thought  his  next  voyage 
would  be  to  Alia.  He  frequently  repeat- 
ed this  before  the  captain  and  the  doQor, 
as  they  called,  a  furgeon's  mate  who  was 
on  board ,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  failors, 
'who  heard  the  fame  thing  from  Walfmg- 

ham's 
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ham's  fervant,  could  not  but  wonder  that 
fuch  a  young  man,  who  was  happy  enough 
to  have  fo  very  pretty  a  woman  belong 
to  him,  mould  be  of  fo  reftlefs  a  difpo- 
fition.  That  Rofalie  was  his  miftrefs  they 
none  of  them  at  all  doubted,  notwithstand- 
ing his  referved  and  refpeclful  behaviour 
towards  her ;  but  he  was  too  rich  and 
too  generous  for  them  to  make  fuch 
remarks,  as  they  would  certainly  have 
indulged  themfelves  in,  had  their  paffen- 
gers  been  of  inferior  fortune. 

Though  to  fee  England  had  been  the 
firft  wifh  of  Rofalie's  heart  ever  fince  the 
miferable  day  that  drove  her  from  Sicily, 
though  fhe  knew  all  her  friends  fhe  had 
on  earth  were  to  be  found  there,  and 
though  fhe  had  perfuaded  herfelf  fhe 
fhould  meet  Montalbert  there,  yet,  as  fhe 
approached  it,  her  anxiety  became  ex- 
ceffive ;  and  when  the  man  at  the  maft 
head  cried  Land !  as  they  entered  the 
Channel,  her  heart  beat,  as  if,  in  a  few 
moments,  her  deftiny  was  to  be  decided. 
Now  like  clouds,  doubtful  and  indiftina, 

the 
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the  white  cliffs  rofe  above  the  horizon  ; 
and  now  they  gradually  became  more  vi- 
fible,  till,  at  length,  from  the  deck  were 
difcerned  thofe  towering  boundaries  of 
the  coart  ;   which 

*'  Confpicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
"  Bound  homeward,  and,  in  hope,  already  there, 
"  Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting  ! !  !  " 

COWPIR, 

Rofalie  gazed  at  them  with  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  filently  demanded—"  Is  Mon- 
talbert  there  ? — Ah  !  do  the  friends — the 
few  friends  that  love  me,  yet  exift  ?  " — 
While  Walfingham,  though  from  different 
motives,  feemed  to  be  affecled  in  the  fame 
manner,  he,  alas !  knew,  that  England 
held  only  the  allies  of  her  whom  he  had 
loved ;    but  though  tempted  to  fay 

"  Sento  l'aura  mia  anlica;  e  i  dolci  colli 
ii  Veggio  apparir  onde'l  bel  lume  naeque 
"  Che  tenne  gli  occhi  miei,  mentr'al  ciel  piaque 
"  Bramofi,  e  lieti  j    or  li  tien  trifti,  e  molli 
"  O  caduche  fperanze,   o  penfier  folli  I 
"  Vedove  l'erbe,  e  torbido  Ion  l'acque  :  &c." 

rilKABCH. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  amidft  this  natural  and  juft  regret,, 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  proved  to 
nourifh,  he  was  confcious  that,  if  when 
they  went  on  fhore,  he  was  to  take  leave 
of  Rofalie,  he  fhould  feel  a  new  depriva- 
tion, which  would  make  all  bis  wounds^ 
bleed  afrefh. 

This  fentiment,  however,  he  ventured 
not  to  communicate  to  her,  nor  had  he 
ever  yet  found  courage  to  afk  her  what 
were  her  intentions,  or  how  fhe  meant  to 
difpofe  of  herfelf  after  they  landed  at 
Falmouth,  where  he  had  engaged  the  fhirx 
to  put  them  afliore  ? — When  within  an 
hour's  fail,  with  trembling  and  hefitation, 
which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  conquer, 
he  at  laft  inquired  to  what  part  of  England 
fhe  meant  to  go  ? 

Rofalie,  though  fhe  had  confidered  this 
before3  had  never  fteadily  thought  on  what 
would  be  her  beft  plan  to  purfue.  Since, 
however,  as  it  was  now  neceffary  to  de- 
termine on  fome thing,  fhe  faid  fhe  would 
wait  wherever  fhe  landed,  or  in  the  neareft 
convenient  town,    till  fhe  could  receive 

letters 
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letters  from  Mrs.  Vyvian,  to  whom  fhe 
meant  immediately  to  write,  under  cover 
to  Mrs.  Leffington,  the  only  means  by 
which  fhe  could  be  fure  of  a  letter 
reaching  her.  The  heart  of  Rofalie  funk 
when  fhe  recollected  the  ftate  of  health 
in  which  fhe  had  left  her  mother,  and 
when  her  mind  ran  back  to  the  many 
months  of  her  abfence,  fhe  trembled  to 
reflect  on  what  might,  in  fuch  an  interval^ 
have  been  the  confequence  of  that  in- 
jured health,  and  of,  perhaps,  increafing 
anxiety.  All  her  hopes  were  centered  in 
her  mother;  from  her  only  fhe  could  re- 
ceive protection  and  comfort — from -her 
only  obtain  information  of  Montalbert  j 
till,  therefore,  fhe  could  hear  of  Mrs.  Vy- 
vian, fhe  could  herfelf  form  no  fettled 
plan. 

She  related  as  much  to  Walfingham.  as 
appeared  neceffary  to  account  for  her  re- 
maining in  whatever  part  of  England  fhe 
landed,  till  fhe  had  anfwers  to  the  letters 
fhe  fhould  write  immediately  on  her  ar- 
rival.    He  obferved  to  her,  that  it  would 

then 
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then  be  much  better  for  her  to  be  at  an 
eafier  diftance  from  London,  and  pro- 
pofed  that,  inftead  of  landing  at  Falmouth, 
he  mould  engage  the  captain  to  go  on  to 
Portfmouth,  for  which  the  wind  was  ex- 
tremely favourable.  Rofalie  readily  af- 
fented  ;  fince  fhe  fhould  in  that  country 
be  very  near  the  place  which  fhe  once 
confidered  as  her  home..  One  of  thofe, 
whom  Ihe  had  believed  her  filler,  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Chichefter,  another  re- 
fided  not  far  from  thence ;  and  though 
Ihe  felt  no  inclination  to  appear  before 
thefe  her  relations,  while  her  fituation 
was  liable  to  mifinterpretations,  yet  there 
was  fomething  confoling  in  the  reflection 
that  fhe  fhould  be  within  reach  of  fome 
perfons  fhe  knew,  and  who  could  have 
no  reafon,  when  they  were  informed  fhe 
was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Montalbert,  to  be 
otherwife  than  proud  of  the  connection. 

The  fame  fears  that  had  difturbed  Ro- 
falie at  Marfeilles,  for  the  health  of  her 
infant  boy,  affailed  her  when  fhe  landed 
with  him  at  Portfmouth.     There  was  no 

refource 
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fource  for  that  evening  but  an  inn ;  this 
and  many  other  confiderations  induced 
her  to  wifh  to  quit  the  town  as  foon  as 
poffible ;  and  now  fhe  thought  with  con- 
fufion  and  anguifh  of  mind,  which  had 
been  lefs  felt  while  they  were  both  citizens 
of  the  world,  that  fhe  was  entirely  de- 
pendent for  fubfiftence  on  the  friendfhip 
of  Walfingham,  to  whom  fhe  was  already 
but  too  much  obliged.  How  could  fhe 
reconcile  this  to  pride,  or  to  propriety  ? 
Yet  there  was  no  remedy ;  for  till  fhe 
could  receive  anfwers  from  Mrs.  Vyvian, 
what  refource  had  fhe  ? — The  conduci  of 
Mr.  Walfingham  had  been  delicate  and 
generous ;  the  more  fhe  was  unavoidably 
in  his  power,  the  more  referved  he  be- 
came. But  though  fhe  knew  her  own  in- 
nocence, and  was  affured  of  his  honour, 
fhe  could  not  recolleft,  without  apprehen- 
fion,  that  fhe  was  now  in  her  native  coun- 
try ;  that  fhe  had  quitted  it  without  daring 
to  avow  her  marriage,  and  had  fince  been 
loft  to  all  her  former  connections ;  that 
flie  now  muft  appear  in  a  very  equivocal 

character, 
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chara&er,  and  that  few  would  Men  to, 
and  fewer  ftill  believe,  an  account  of 
the  extraordinary  circumftances  that  had 
brought  her  into  her  prefent  fituation, 
Circumfcribed,  as  was  her  knowledge  of 
the  world,  fhe  had  feen  enough  of  it  to- 
know  that  a  very  moderate  fhare  of  beauty 
excites  the  envy  of  every  woman  who  has 
lefs,  and  that  there  are  crowds  of  goffip- 
ping  pepple,  to  whom  fuch  a  ftory,  as  her's 
appeared  to  be,,  would  afford  the  higheft 
gratification,  and  from  whom  it  might  ex- 
cite the  moft  cruel  remarks. 

To  hide  herfelf,  therefore,  from  the 
eyes  of  curiofity  and  malevolence,  till  fhe- 
could  appear  properly  acknowledged  and 
protected,  ought  certainly  to  be  her  de- 
termination ;  but  whither  mould  fhe  go*, 
and  by  whom  mould  (he  be  guided  ?— 
It  was  not  poffible  for  her  to  communicate 
to  Walfingham  the  painful  fenfations  thefe 
reflections  brought  with  them  ;  but  he  faw 
them  in  her  eyes,  in  her  manner,  and  he 
heard  them  in  the  tremulous  accents  of 
her  voice — yet  he  knew  almoft  as  little  as- 

fke. 
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Ihe     did    now  to   begin   a  'c&prerfation 

which  every  moment  rendered  more  ne- 

ceffary.     He   fat  looking  at  her,   as  Ihe 

was   writing    to    Mrs.  Vyvian  and   Mrs. 

Leffington,  confidering  what  he  ought  to 

fay,    when,    having  finifhed    her   letters, 

Rofalie  laid  down  the  pen/  and  faid,  in  a 

half-whifper,   "  And  whither  mall   I  tell 

my  friends  to  direft  their  anfwers  ?" — — 

This,  though  rather  a  foliloquy  than  an 

addrefs  to  Walfingham,  gave  him  occa- 

fion  to  fay,   "  You  will  determine,  dear 

Madam,    whither   you  like   to  go 

You  will  recolleft,   I    hope,   that  I    have 

only  to  obey  you,  and ;"    he 

hefitated — Rofalie,  fpeaking  faintly,  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  If  I  knew  (faid  fhe)  any  village  near 
this  place ." 

"  I  mean  not  to  -diftate,  (cried  Wal- 
fingham, recovering  himfelf).  If  you  have 
no  particular  reafons  forwilhing  to  be  near 
Portfmouth,  I  think  any,  indeed  almoft 
every,  fituation  equally  within  reach  of 

London, 
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LondonjKjpd  of  a  daily  poll  from  thence, 
would  be  preferable.  I  have  heard  you 
-fpeak  of  having  once  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chichefter;  it  is  at  an  eafy 
diftance  from  hence,  and " 

"  Oh  !  no— (faid  Rofalie),  not  Chi- 
chefter— I  cannot  go  thither I  do 

not  (continued  (he)  wifh  to  have  it  known 
there  that  I  am  in  England  till " 

Walfingham  did  not  give  her  time  to 
finifh  the  fentence,  but  faid,  "  Would 
you  then  like  to  go  nearer  London,  or 
to  fome  retired  place  on  the  fea  coaft, 
where,  at  this  feafon,  there  will  be  very 
few  people,  and  where  you  may  meet 
with  accommodations,  in  regard  to  lodg- 
ings, which  country  towns  do  not  af- 
ford ?  " 

<'  That  would  certainly  be  the  moft 
eligible,  (replied  Rofalie).  I  have  no 
wifh  to  approach  London,  {added  fhe 
fighing),  till  I  know  what  hope  there  is 
of  my  meeting  there,  or  at  leaft  hearing 
there  of,  Mr.  Montalbert." 

"  Have 
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"  Have  you  ever  vifited  any  of  thefe 
villages  on  the  coalt  ?  (inquired  Wal- 
fingham)  ; — Is  there  one  you  prefer?" 

"  I  was  once  at  Eaftbourne,  (anfwered 
{he,  and  it  was  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
I  remember  thinking  the  country  around 
it  extremely  pleafant,  and  there  was  then 
no  company,  or  only  one  or  two  inva- 
lids." 

"  I  know  the  place,  (faid  Walfingham), 
and  I  believe  you  cannot  fix  better.  It 
is  necelfary  to  determine,  becaufe  you 
muft  give  your  friends  your  addrefs  be- 
fore the  poll  goes  out." 

"  I  will  fay  then,  that  at  the  poft-office 
at  Eaftbourne.my  letters  are  to  be  left. — 
But — I  cannot  help  feeling  uneafy  that 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Montalbert  mould  appear  ; 
perhaps   I  am  wrong,    Sir— but  my  fitua- 

tion  is  a  very  delicate  one I    could 

wifh  my  real  name  were  not  known  till 

my  family  owns  me "  me  flopped  ; 

but  Walfingham  faw  me  meant  more  than 

fhe  had  courage  to  utter. "  My  dear 

Madam,    (faid  he),    that    is  a  matter  on 

which 
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•which  I  cannot  even  give  my  opinion ; 
your  own  good  fenfe  muft  decide  upon  it. 
You  will  determine,  (faid  he,  getting  up 
and  leaving  the  room),  and  when  you 
have  done  fo,  I  will  fet  out  myfelf  to 
fecure  your  accommodations,  as  I  con- 
clude you  will  go  from  hence  as  early  as 
you  can." 

Left  then  to  decide  for  herfelf,  and 
having  very  little  time  to  do  fo,  Ihe  haftily 
refolved  to  drop  her  own  name  till  fhe 
heard  from  her  mother,  and  requefted 
that  the  anfwers  fhe  folicited  might  be 
enclofed  to  Mrs.  Sheffield,  (the  firft  name 
that  occurred  to  her),  to  be  left  at  the  poft- 
office  Eaftbourne.  Having  fealed  and  fent 
out  her  letter,  Walfingham  returned.  He 
heard  what  fhe  had  done,  and  then  faid, 
that  as  fhe  might  now  travel  in  perfeft 
fecurity,  attended  only  by  a  fervant,  he 
■would,  with  her  permiMion,  go  on  firft, 
befpeak  poft-horfes  on  the  road,  and  pro- 
cure her  lodgings  at  the  place  fhe  had 
fixed  upon — adding,  "  I  will  give  proper 
directions  to  Waters,  (his  fervant),  fo  that 

you 
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you  will  have  no  trouble,  and,   I    hope, 

not  much  fatigue You  will  fleep  on 

the  road ! ' ' 

"  If  you  think  it  neceffary,  (anfwered 
Rofalie)  ;  but  I  do  not  recoiled  the  dif- 
tance,  nor  the  flages,  having  never  tra- 
velled along  the  coafl.  It  will  not  be 
neceffary,  I  fuppofe,  to  deep  at  Chi- 
chefler  ?  " 

.  Walfingham  anfwered  that  he  thought 
Brighthelmftone  would  be  preferable,  and 
then  faid,  "  I  fhall  fee  you  on  Saturday 
at  EaftboUrne,  I  hope  in  health  and 
fafety;  and  afterwards  (continued  he,  half- 
fuppreffing  a  figh)  I  fhall — that  is,  you 
know,  I  mufl  take  my  leave,  and  once 
more,  unlefs  I  can  be  of  any  farther  ufe 
to  you,  become  a  diffipated  wanderer 
feeking  for  fomething  that  may  fupply  the 
place  of  happinefs." 

Then,  without  flaying  to  hear  thofe 
thanks  which  Rofalie  endeavoured  to  ut- 
ter, he  departed,  and  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  Waters  came  to  her  with  a 
letter,  which  he  told  her  his  mailer,  who 

Vol.  III.  f  was 
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was  gone,  had  left  for  her.  The  man 
then  defired  to  know  at  what  hour  the 
next  morning  flie  would  be  pleafed  to 
have  the  chaife  ready,  and,  having  re- 
ceived her  orders,  went  away,  leaving  her 
to  perufe  her  letter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXX. 


LETTER. 


JL  HERE  are  a  thoufand  occafions  in 
life,  in  which  I  feel  that  writing  is  better 
than  fpeaking.  When  either  the  perfon 
I  am  fpeaking  to,  or  the  matter  I  am 
fpeaking  upon,  interefts  me  greatly,  I  am 
the  worft  orator  in  the  world ;  and,  there- 
fore, my  fair  fellow  traveller,  I  write  to 
you,  for  you  mull  be  convinced  that  I 
am  deeply  concerned  for  you  and  for  your 
future  happinefs. 

Though   I    have  not    the  pleafure    of 

being  acquainted   with    Mr.  Montalbert, 

yet    I  will  flatter  myfelf  that,  when  we 

meet,  I  fhall  find  in  him  another  friend. 

f  a  He 
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Ke  mud  be  generous,  amiable,  and  can- 
did, for  he  is  beloved  by  Rofalie  ;  but  as 
we  know  not  when  he  will  return,  and 
as  I  am,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
-world,  too  young  for  a  guardian,  we  mud — 
ah!  how  cruel  a  neceffity! — fubmit  to  the 
rigid  ordinances  of  prudence  ;  and,  though 
I  own  to  you  that  I  fhall  relinquish  the 
greateft  pleafure  of  my  life  when  I  leave 
you,  yet  I  mean  to  remain  no  longer  at 
the  village,  whither  you  are  going,  than 
to  fee  you  fettled.  This,  I  know,  is  what 
I  ought  to  do,  fince,  however  difintereft- 
ed  my  regard  for  you  may  be,  the  world 
is  too  uncandid,  and  too  little  refined,  to 
give  me  credit  for  poffeffing  fuch  fenti- 
ments.  You  are  infinitely  amiable,  and 
I  am  probably  allowed  no  more  virtue 
than  other  young  men,  though  I  hope  and 
I  think  I  have  never  deferved  the  cha- 
racter of  a  libertine All  this,  my  dear 

Madam,  you  could  not  fay  to  me,  but  I 
'know  you  have  thought  it.  Half  my  ac- 
quaintance would  laugh  at  me  for  faying  it, 

but 
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but  I  am  accuftomed  to  do  what  I  know- 
to  be  right,  and  to  difregard  every  kind  of 
cenfure  which  is  not  incurred  by  aclions 
really  bad. 

Wkh  this  turn  of  mind,  and  after  what 
I  have  faid,  you  will  believe  that  I  would 
not  propofe  any  fcheme,  merely  to  gratify 
myfelf,  which  fhould  break  in  upon  the 
regulations  that  feem  neceffary  for  your 
fake;  nor  will  I,  without  your  approba- 
tion, execute  that  I  have  in*  view.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  a  houfe  at  Haftings, 
whither  he  goes  with  his  family  for  a 
month  or  two  in  the  autumn,  the  only 
time  when  his  engagements  at  the  bar  al- 
lows him  to  be  abfent  from  London.  I 
once  paffed  a  few  days  with  him  there,  and 
I  am  on  that  footing  of  intimacy  which 
allows  me  to  afk  for  the  ufe  of  his  houfe. 
He  knows  that  I  am  an  unfettled  itinerant, 
and  will  not  be  furprifed  at  my  fudden 
appearance  in  England,  although  he  has 
loft  fight  of  me  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
months,  and  believes  me  either  in  Spain, 
f  3  Portugal, 
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Portugal,  or  Italy  ;  I  {hall  tell  him  (what 
is  true)  that  I  am  come  home  for  a  fhort 
time ;  that  it  is  not  convenient  for  me  to 
be  fo  far  from  London  as  at  my  own 
houfe  in  the  weft ;  and  that  this,  united 
with  a  wifh  of  being  retired,  are  my  rea- 
sons for  borrowing  his  houfe  at  Haftings : 
I  (hall  be  within  fuch  a  diftance  as  to  have 
continually  the  power  of  learning  how  and 

when  I  may  be  ferviceable  to  you 

Will  you  then  give  me  your  permiflion  to 
remain  there? — My  vifits  to  Eaftbourne 
fhall  be  regulated  by  your  orders,  and 
furely  the  moft  vigilant  and  cenforious 
prudery  cannot  objecl  to  the  friendly  and 
unfrequent  vifits  of  a  brother  to  a  fifter. 
Oh !  would  you  were  really  my  fifter, 
with  what  delight  fhpuld  I  then  avow  the 
fntereft  I  take  in  your  happinefs ;  fuppofe 
yourfelf  to  be  fo,  I  entreat  you,  and  ho- 
nour me  by  accepting  the  enclofed  with- 
out ever  mentioning  the  fubjeel,  left  I 
Ihould  doubt  your  honouring  me  with  tha$ 
efteem  as  to  allow  me  to  ufe  the  affec- 
tionate 
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tionate  names  of  friend  and  brother,  when 
I  am  permitted  to  allure  you  of  the  re- 
gard and  efteem  of, 
Dear  Madam, 

Your  molt  faithful 

and  obliged  fervant, 

F.  WALSINGHAM. 

The  enclofure  was  a  bank  note  of  a. 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Rofalie,  whofe  tears  had  fallen,  fhe 
hardly  knew  why,  while  fhe  read  this  let- 
ter, could  not  immediately  determine  how 
fhe  ought  to  anfwer  it.  She  had,  it  was 
true,  time  enough  to  confider  it  on  her 
journey,  but  it  hung  upon  her  fpirits,  and 
drove  fleep  from  her  eyes.  After  placing, 
however,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  in- 
tention which  he  fo  delicately  afked  her 
permiflion  to  execute,  fhe  thought  there 
would  be  not  only  prudery  and  ingrati- 
tude in  refuting  her  affent,  but  that  it 
would  fhew  a  miftruft,  which  fhe  faw  as 
degrading  to  herfelf  and  unjuft  towards 
him.  The  money  which  he  fent  her  gave 
f  4  her 
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her  more  concern,  yet  (lie  confidcrcd  that 
it  was  lefs  uneafy  to  her  feelings  to  re- 
ceive it  in  this  manner,  than  to  be  laid 
under  the  painful  neceffity  of  applying  to 
him  for  frnall  fums,  mould  me  wait  long 
for  the  letters  the  ex  peeled,  and,  till  they 
arrived,  what  other  refource  had  fhe  ? — 
The  hope,  ever  alive  in  her  heart,  that 
Montalbert  would  foon  return,  and  grate- 
fully repay  all  the  pecuniary  favours  fhe 
owed  Walfingham,  reconciled  her  to  this 
temporary  obligation,  which  the  knew  could 
be  no  inconvenience  to  hirn. 

In  the  morning  fhe  arofe,  impatient  to 
begin  her  journey,  and  fent  for  Waters  to 
get  the  note  changed  in  order  to  pay  her 
expences ;  but  he  informed  her,  that  it 
was  already  done,  and  that  his  matter  had 
given  him  directions  for  the  journey  in 
the  fame  manner  as  when  he  travelled 
himfelf. 

Rofalic,  her  Marfeilloife  maid  Claudine, 
and  the  objeel  of  her  conflant  folicitude, 
her  child,  were  placed  in  a  chaife,  which 
Waters  had  hired  for  the  whole  journey, 

to 
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to  avoid  the  trouble  and  delay  of  changing 
the  baggage,  and  they  were  very  foon  at 
Chichelter.  As  flie  patted  through  that 
town,  and  fat  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  while 
the  horfes  were  putting  to,  a  thoufand  re- 
colle£tions  crowded  upon  her  mind.  The 
obje&s,  formerly  fo  familiar  to  her,  brought 
back  the  days  of  Rofalie  Leffington,  and  the 
flrange  viciffitudes  that  had  happened  fince 
feemed  rather  like  the  nations  of  romance 
than  reality  ;  fhe  was  then  the  daughter  of 
a  village  curate,  humbled  by  her  fuppofed 
fillers,  and  fhrinking  with  terror  from  pa- 
ternal authority,  which  feemed  likely  to 
■compel  her  to  marry  a  man  ihe  difliked. 
Her  prefent  fituation  formed  a  ftrong  con- 
trail to  that  fhe  was  then  in  ;  but  was  it 
better  ? — She  was  now  the  daughter  of  pa- 
rents who  did  not  own  her,  a  wife  without 
a  hufband,  and  the  mother  of  an  infant 
who  feemed  to  have  been  born  to  mif- 
fortunes.  While  fhe  indulged  thefe  mourn- 
ful thoughts  fhe  did  not  venture  to  fhew 
herfelf,  left  fhe  fhould  he  known ;  this 
f  5  precaution 
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preeaution  was  fortunate,  for  juft  before 
the  horfes  were  put  to  her  chaife,  her  former 
admirer,  Hughfon,  mounted  on  an  un- 
governable horfe,  pranced  up  to  the  fide 
of  it.  The  beaft  was  impatient  to  enter 
the  (table;  the  chaife  in  which  Rofalie  fat 
was  immediately  before  the  gateway  of 
the  inn -yard,  and  Hughfon,  ever  folicit- 
ous  to  fhew  his  horfemanfhip,  (though  he 
now  little  thought  to  whom),  fpurred  and 
irritated  his  horfe  ;  it  began  to  rear  and 
kick  with  a  violence,  which,  for  a  moment* 
made  her  apprehend  fome  mifchief  to  the 
chaife  that  might  compel  her  to  get  out. 
This  fear,  however,  lafted  but  a  moment  j 
the  conteft  between  the  horfe  and  his 
rider,  the  latter  of  whom  feemed  much 
the  leaft  rational  of  the  two,  was  ended,, 
at  leaft  in  that  fpot,  for  the  former  fpring- 
ing  away  with  great  fwiftnefs  was  inftantly 
out  of  fight,  while  the  boys  and  people 
in  the  ftreet,  flaring  after  him,  exclaimed> 
"  That  Parfon  Hughfon's  horfe  had  run'd 
clear  away  wi  un." 

Fortunately 
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Fortunately  it  was  the  contrary  road  to* 
that  which  Rofalie  was  going  ;  but  the 
carriage  had  hardly,  proceeded  ten  paces- 
farther  before  Ihe  faw  Blagham  walking, 
with  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  Ihe  well  remembered.  She  now. 
rejoiced  that  (he  was  going;  to  a  diftance 
from  thefe  her  old  acquaintance,  whofe 
notice  and  intrufion  it  was  improbable  (he 
could  have  efcaped  had  (he  remained  at 
any  place  within  their  *  reach  ;  a  con- 
fideration  which  had  confirmed  her  refo- 
lution  of  going  into  the  eaftern  part  of 
the  county. 

The  remainder  of  her  journey  pafled 
without  any  particular  occurrence  or  ac- 
cident. She  often  amufed  herfelf  by  cal- 
culating: the  time  when  it  was  probable 
Montalbert  would  receive  the  letter  which 
(he  had  written  to  him  from  Marfeilles  ;, 
but  this  depended  fo  much  on  circum- 
ftanceSj  that  there  was  no  date  on  which 
her  mind  could  reft  with  fatisfaclion. — 
The  time  when  (he  might  affure  herfelf 
of  an  anfwer  from  her  real,  and  her  fup- 
k  6  poied 


pofed,    mother,    was    more  eafily  afcer- 
tained,    and  to   that   fhe  looked  forward 
with  the  hope  of  having  much  of  her  pre- 
fent  uncertainty  and  uneafinefs  alleviated. 
Juft  before  the  chaife  mounted  the  high 
down  immediately  before  the  village,   me 
faw    Walfingham  watching    for    her   ap- 
proach.    He  did  not,  however,  flop  the 
chaife,  but  gave  Waters  a  direaion  to  the 
houfe  he  had  taken,  that  there  might  be 
no  neceffity  for  her  to  drive  firft  to  an  inn. 
Rofalie  was  prefently  fet  down  at  the  door 
of  this  houfe,  which,  though  the  moft  re- 
tired, was  one   of  the  moft  commodious 
lodgings  in  the  village  ;  when  her  baggage 
was  taken  out,  and  the  chaife  difcharged, 
Walfingham   made   his    appearance.     He 
inquired  eagerly   how   fhe  found    herfelf 
after  her  journey,  and  how  her  little  boy 
was  ?— then  afked,  if  fhe  approved  of  her 
apartments? — He    told    her    dinner    was. 
ready,    *nd  folicited  leave  to    dine  with 
her,   adding,  that  he  had  a  chaife  ready  to 
cafry  him  away  as  foon  as  dinner  was  over. 
All  this  paffed  with  a  rapidity  which  Ro- 
falie 
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falie  eafily  faw  was  intended  to  prevent 
any  converfation  on  the  fubjeft  of  his 
letter ;  and,  indeed,  fhe  had  neither  cou- 
rage or  inclination  to  enter  upon  it  at  that 
moment.  Dinner  was  ferved  immediately ; 
it  patted  in  common  converfation,  Rofalie 
trying,  but  not  very  fuccefsfully,  to  bear 
her  part.  It  was  hardly  over,  and  the 
fervant  withdrawn,  when  Waters  came  in 
to  fay  that  the  chaife,  his  mafter  had  or- 
dered, was  ready  at  the  inn.  Walfing- 
ham  dire&ed  him  to  put  his  baggage  into 
it,  and  wait  there  till  he  came ;  then, 
turning  to  Rofalie,  he  gravely  faid 

"  And  now,  dear  Madam,  it  depends 
upon  you  to  decide  whither  I  mall  go  ? 
If  you  think  there  is  the  lean:  impropriety 
in  my  flaying  fo  near  you  at  Haftings,  I 
will  diretl  my  courfe  to  London. . . .  Alas! 
(added  he),  no  place  affords  me  happinefs; 
and  1  have  at  this  time  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  contribute  what  may  be  in  my 
power  to  yours." 

Rcfalie,  pained  and  confuted,  knew  not 
what  to  anfwer.     A  fenfe  of  all  the  obli- 
gations 
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gations  fhe  owed  to  this  excellent  friend5 
preffed  heavily  on  hep  mind  ;  fhe  believed 
thofe  obligations  had  been  conferred  with 
the  moll  difinterefted  views,,  and,  cautious- 
as  he  feemed  to  be  to  avoid  every  other 
interpretation,   fhe  thought   that   to  infill 
on  his  wholly  quitting,  the  country,  be- 
caufe  fhe  refided  in  it,  would  be  not  only 
a  needlefs  and  abfurd  piece  of  prudery, 
but  imply  a  doubt  of  his  motives;    fhe  was. 
confcious  too  of   her  unprotected   fitua— 
tion,  and  could  not  but  be  fenfible  that 
to  have^this. friend  within  a  fhort  diftance 
was  a  moll  definable  circumftance  for  her;, 
neither  did  fhe  imagine,  as  nothing  was 
known  of  her,  and  but  little  of  him  im 
this  country,  that  cenfure  could  find  food: 
for  its  malevolence  in  their  refiding,  per- 
haps,  for  a  fhort  time  only,  within  miles 
of   each    other.     After    fome    hefitation, 
therefore,  fhe  told  him,  that  fuch  was  her 
©pinion  of  his  good  fenfe,  and  fuch  her 
convi£lion  of  the  real  friendfhip  he  bore 
her,    that   fhe   was   perfuaded    fhe   might 
leave  it  entirely  to  him  to  aft  as  was  moft 

agreeable 
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agreeable  or  convenient  to  himfelf ;  at  the 
fame  time  fixe  took  from  her  pocket  the 
bank  note  he  had  enclofed  to  her,  en- 
treating him  to  allow  her  to  return  it. 

The  conclafion  of  Rofalie's  fpeecfo 
feemed  to  hurt,  as  much  as  the  beginning  of" 
it  had  gratified,  Walfingham.— "AhL  Mrs. 
Montalbert,  (faid  he),  can  you  talk  of 
the  few  fervices  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  render  you,,  and  yet  mention  fuch 
a  trifle  as  that? — I  befeech  you  do  not 
mortify  me,  by  fuffering  any  obligation  of 
this  nature  to  dwell  on  your  mind." 

Rofalie,  however,  infifted  on  giving  him 
an  acknowledgment  of  it  in  writing,  to 
which  he  unwillingly  eonfented.  He  then, 
entreated  her  to  let  him  know  the  moment 
file  heard  from  her  friends;  afked  if  he 
might  not  ride  over  fome  morning  about 
the  time  fhe  expefted  her  letters,  as  he 
had  fent  for  his  horfes.  Having  received 
her  affent,  and  tenderly  carefled  her  little 
boy,  he  left  he*  with  vifible  relu&ance, 
and,  going  to  the  inn,  threw  himfelf  into 
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the  poft-chaife  that  was  to  convey  him  to 
Haflings. 

Rofalie,  being  now  left  alone,  endea- 
voured to  calm  her  fpirits,  fo  long  the  fport 
of  incertitude  and  anxiety.  Nothing  could 
immediately  occur  to  difturb  her  tranfient 
quiet,  for  it  was  yet  fome  days  before  it 
was  poffible  for  her  to  receive  the  anfwers 
from  Mrs.  Lefiington,  which  fhe  had  fo 
earneftly  folicited.  It  might  even  be  pro- 
longed, if,  as  was  poffible,  Mrs.  Vyvian 
was  in  the  north. 

Rofalie  found  that  every  thing  had  been 
fettled  in  her  new  abode,  where  the  people 
of  the  houfe  were  to  attend  her.  The  wo- 
man was  very  civil,  and  feemed  to  have 
no  curiofity  to  learn  more  than  fhe  had 
been  told  of  her  new  lodger,  whom  Wal- 
fingham  had  reprefented  as  a  young  lady, 
his  diftant  relation,  who  was  in  expecta- 
tion of  her  hufband  from  Italy,  and  that 
her  ftay  at  Eaftbourne  was  uncertain.  It 
might  be  only  a  few  weeks,  or  it  might 
be  much  longer.  An  uncertainty  that  af- 
forded 
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forded  a  profpcQ  of  great  advantage  to 
the  landlady,  while  the  liberality,  with 
which  her  terms  had  been  agreed  to, 
aided  the  favourable  impreffion  that  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  given  by  the  innocence, 
beauty,  and  fweetnefs  of  Rofalie's  coun- 
tenance and  manner. 

Claudine,  carrying  the  infant  boy,  was 
the  conftant  companion   of  her  miftrefs's 
walks,  which  beguiled  the  greateft  part  of 
every  day,  and  were  varied  between  the 
green  and  fhady  lanes,    open  downs,    or 
the  immediate  borders  of  the  fea.     On  the 
fea  itfelf  Rofalie  often  fixed  her  eyes  for 
hours,  and  her  imagination  went  forth  in 
conjectures  about  Montalbert,  which  be- 
came lefs  and  lefs  pleafant  as  time  dole  on. 
From   thefe  penfive  wanderings  (lie  con- 
ftantly  returned  at   the  hours  when  letters 
were  delivered,  and  impatiently  inquired, 
if  there  were  any  addreffed  to  Mrs.  Shef- 
field ;    but  a  week  wore  away,  and  none 
arrived  ;     yet    it    was   certain     that    fhe 
might  have  had  an  anfwer  in  that  time; 
Walfingham   too  had   reckoned   the   ter- 
mination 
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mination  of  a  week  as  a  period  when  in- 
telligence was  almoft  certain,  and  he, 
therefore,  availed  himfelf  of  the  permif- 
fion  he  had  received  to  come  over. — 
Rofalie  rejoiced  to  fee  him,  and  fought 
jfiot  to  conceal  the  fatisfaclion  it  gave  her, 
while  he  appeared  more  deje£ted  and  me- 
lancholy than  fhe  had  ever  yet  known. 
He  had  now  no  object  in  view  on  which 
to  exercife  his  benevolence;  nothing  to 
roufe  him  from  the  defpondence  which  fa 
frequently  obfcured  the  faculties  of  hi* 
mind ;  and  to  this  caufe,  Rofalie,  who 
knew  from  obfervation  that  he  required 
fome  generous  motive  for  a&ive  exertion^ 
attributed  the  gloom  which  hung  over 
him. 

This  heavy  depreflion  of  fpirits  feemed 
to  break  away  after  he  had  converfed 
with  her  an  hour  or  two,  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  fhe  appeared  uneafy  at  the  delay 
of  Mrs.  Leffington's  anfwer,  he  found 
reafons  to  appeafe  that  fiend  Inquietude. 
At  length  they  began  to  converfe  on  in- 
different fubje&s,  and,  during  their  walk 

on 
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en  the  hill,  attended  by  Claudine,  who 
was  always  dire&ed  to  follow  them,  Wal- 
fingham  infenfibly  led  the  difcourfe  to  his 
own  hiftory  and  affairs.  He  talked  of 
his  family,  and  lamented  that  he  was  left 
an  ifolated  being  in  the  world.  "  I  have 
now  (faid  he)  no  nearer  relation  than  a 
coufin  of  nearly  my  own  age,  who  inherits 
a  very  large  fortune  from  another  branch 
of  my  family,  and  from  his  mother,  who 
was  an  heirefs;  but  our  difpofitions  and 
our  purfuits  are  fo  different,  that  we  never 
afTociate,  and  have  rarely  met  in  England 
but  on  fome  family  bufinefs. — Sommers 
Walfingham  is  one  of  the  moft  gay  and 
diffipated  young  men  about  town  ;  plays 
a  great  deal,  and  has  eftablifhments  and 
connexions  in  a  ftyle  of  expence,  where 
I  have  little  inclination  to  rival  him.  He 
was  abroad  when  I  was  there  laft ;  the 
French  and  Italians,  among  whom  we  oc« 
cafionally  met,  were  fo  dazzled  by  the 
fuperior  fplendour  of  this  my  magnificent 
coufin,  that  they  diftinguifhed  him  by  the 
title  of  Milor  Walfingham,  while  I  was 

only 
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only  Le  Chevalier.  I  have  often  thought 
it  Angularly  unfortunate,  that  the  only 
remaining  relation  [  have  mould  be  a 
man  with  whom  I  cannot  be  on  a  footino- 
of  friendship,  efpecially  as  when  I  die, 
for  I  mail  now  never  marry,  he  will  pof- 
fefs  all  my  landed  property,  which  is  en- 
tailed on  the  next  male  heir," 

"  I  hope  (faid  Rofalie)  that  you  will 
live  very  long  to  enjoy  it  yourfelf,  and 
then    tranfmit    it    to    a    family    of   your 


own." 


"  There  was  (anfwered  Walfingham) 
a  time  when  I  thought  I  might  be  fe> 
happy — but  that  is  now  over  ! — For  me, 
all  profpea,    all   poflibiltiy,    of  happinefs 

is  vanifhed — never,  alas!  to  return." 

A  long  and  mournful  paufe  now  enfued, 
which  Rofalie  had  no  courage  to  break, 
though  fhe  would  fain  have  fpoken  words 
of  confolation.  Walfingham  at  laft,  fpeak- 
ing  lower,  and  in  a  more  de-jetted  tone, 
went  on 

"  For  every  evil,  but  that  which  I  have 
endured,    there  may  be    a    remedy — but 

the 
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the  death  of  what  we  love ! Do  yan 

think  there  can  be   any  forrow  fo  deep, 
and  fo  incurable  ?  " 

"  Yes,  (anfwered  Rofalie,  believing  that 
he  found  a  fort  of  melancholy  relief  in 
this  eonverfation),  I  think  the  eftrange- 
ment  of  thofe  we  love  may  be  almoft  as 

dreadful    as   their  death ." 

She  could  not  proceed — for  fhe  was  fen- 
fible  that  mould  either  of  thefe  calamities 
affail  her,  mould  Montalbert  have  de- 
ferted  her,  or  mould  death  have  divided 
him  from  her  for  ever,  fhe  mould  totally 
fail  in  that  fortitude  which  (he  wifhed  to 
recommend  to  her  friend ;  and  finding 
her  voice  refufe  to  continue  the  argument 
with  firmnefs,  fhe  was  glad  of  the  inters 
ruption  now  given  by  Claudine,  who, 
coming  near  her,  faid,  "  Madame,  Voila 
la  belle  Dame  qui  m'a  fi  fouvent  loit 
depuis  deux  jours,  et  qui  fait  tant  des 
careffes  a  notre  petit." — —Rofalie,  who 
had  hitherto  avoided  the  very  few  ftrangers 
who  .were  occafionally  feen  in  the  village, 
was    now  fo  near  the  perfon  of  whom 

Claudine 
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Claudine  fpoke,   that  fhe  could  not  efcape 
her.     But  as  flie  by  no  means  defired  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance   Claudine   had 
thus  begun,  fhe  haftily  pafled  on,    while 
the  lady  ftopt  the  Frenchwoman,  to  whom 
fhe  fpoke  in  her  own  language  with  great 
eafe  and  volubility.     Her  figure  was  very 
fingular ;  fhe  was  not  young,  and  her  drefs 
(then  lefs  common  than  now)  was  in  that 
ftyle  which  women  affeQ:  who  are  above 
all  prejudices,  and  look  in  a  morning  as 
if   they  paffed    their  whole  lives  in   the 
ftable  or  the  kennel;  but  though  the  habit 
and  half  boots  might  be  fymptoms  of  a 
mafculine  fpirit,  which  fome  have  believed 
to  be  the  fame  thing  as  a  mafculine  un- 
derftanding,    the  pains  which   had    evi- 
dently been  taken  about  her  face,  which 
was  very  highly  coloured,  might  convince 
the  moft  fuperficial  obferver,  that  the  toi- 
let of  this  fair  Amazonian  was  by  no  means 
neglected. 

"  Surely  (faid  Walfingham)  I  have  of- 
ten feen  that  lady ;   it  is,  I  think,  a  face 

familiar 
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familiar  to  me  in  public  places?  I  cannot, 
at  this  moment,  recollecl  her  name." 

«  I  hope  {faid  Rofalie)  J  mall  not  be 
under  the  neceffity  of  making  any  ac- 
quaintance with  her ;  do  you  think  ftie  is 
flaying  here  ?" 

"  Probably,  (anfwered  he)  j    but   you 

may  eafily  avoid  her .Nothing  is  more 

common  than  for  people,  who  are,  what 
they  fancy,  retired  for  a  few  weeks  to  fome 
of  thefe  places,  to  live  in  a  conftant  ex- 
crcife  of  the  moft  impertinent  curiofity. 
Oh !  I  believe  I  now  recolleft  who  that 
ft." 

**  She  has  fometimes  a  friend  with  her, 
$Taid  Rofalie),  a  younger  woman,  and  of 
a  lefs  manlike  appearance ;  but  though 
they  live,  as  Claudine  tells  me,  in  the 
fame  houfe,  and  the  other  fcorns  to  be  a 
fort  of  companion,  I  obferve  fhe  is  of- 
ten fitting  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and 
frequently  feems  meditating  or  com- 
pofing." 

To  this  Walfingham  did  not  anfwer, 
and,  duriig  the  reft  of  their  walk,  which 

Walfingham 
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Walfingham  fought  purpofely  to  lengthen 
by  going  about  the  woody  environs  of 
the  nobleman's  houfe  *  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  appeared  to  fink  into  more 
than  his  former  dejection.  It  was  now 
late  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  fun 
was  declining  in  all  the  radiance  of  that 
delicious  month  ;  Rofalie,  to  whofe  recol- 
lection it  brought  the  evening  iky,  which 
fhe  had  fo  often,  with  a  defpairing  heart, 
contemplated  from  Formifcufa,  made  fome 
remark  on  the  beauty  of  the  fcene  ;  to 
which  Walfingham,  looking  a  moment 
earneftly  and  mournfully  in  her  face,  faid 
fighing,    yet    with   a   'kind    of    impatient 

quicknefs 

"  Ah  !  do  not  talk  to  me  of  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  fun — of  the  beauty  of  nature ! 
All — all   is   dead  to   me  ! — I    enjoy   no-, 

thing "   then  paufing,  he  added, 

in  a  low  and  plaintive  voice 

*  Lord  George  Cave»difti's- 

"Mon 
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"  Mon  Caeur  n'a  plus  rien  fur  la  terre 

"  Je  ne  peux  plus  aimer,  je  ne  peux  mour-ir 

41  Pune  et  fainte  amitie,  doux  charme  de  la  vie 

•'  Je  t'immolai'1'amour  j   mais  qu'il  m'en  coute 

"  Rends  du  moins  le  repos  a  mon  ame  fletrie 

"  On  dit  que  tu  fnffis  pour  la  felicite 

"  Loin  de  me  foulager,  tu  comble  ma  mifere 

"  Je  remplis  mon  deftin,  je  fuis  n6s  pour  fouffrirv 

41  Mon  cceur  n'a*  plus  rien  fur  la  tetre 

"  Je  ne  peux  plus  aimer  j  je.ne  peux  mourir." 

Then  paufing,  he  repeated  the  laft  lines 
with  fome  little  variation 

"  Mon  caeur  n'a  plus  rien  fur  la  terre 

"  Ah!  je  n'ofe  plus  aimer,  et  ne  peux  mourir." 

Rofalie,  who  underftood  perfe&Iy  the 
force  of  thefe  pathetic  lines,  could  not 
help  being  fenfibly  affefted.  She  did  not 
know  they  were  a  quotation  * ;  and  was 
at  once  furprifed  and  pained  by  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  two  laft  lines 
were  a  fecond  time  fpoken.  Equally  un- 
willing and  unable  to  make  any  remarks 
on  what  fhe  had  heard,  and  Walfingham 

*  From  the  Galatie  of  the  Chevalier  de  Florian. 
Vol.  III.  g  appearing 
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appearing  to  be  difinclined  to  converfe, 
they  both  continued  filent  till  they  reach- 
ed a  place  where  one  path  led  to  the  inn, 
and  another  to  the  habitation  of  Rofalie ; 
Walfmgham  there  wifhed  her  a  good  even- 
ing, and  telling  her  he  fliould  be  over 
again  foon,  to  know  if  her  letters  were 
arrived,  he  departed. 


CHAP. 
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.N OTHER  week  parTed,  and  no 
letters! — Rofalie,  who  became  every  hour 
more  uneafy,  now  wifhed  to  confult  Wal- 
fingham  whether  fhe  ought  not  to  write 
again,  and  was  even  forming  fchemes  to 
find  Charles  Vyvian,  who  might,  perhaps, 
be  in  England,  in  which  cafe  her  friend 
could  greatly  have  aflifted  her,  but  Wal- 
fmgham  appeared  not.  In  the  mean  time, 
in  her  walks,  Rofalie  continually  met  the 
lady  who  had  made  an  acquaintance  with 
her  little  boy,  and,  who  often  courtefyino- 
to  her  as  they  pafTed,  engaged  her  almoft 
unavoidably  to  return  the  civility.  Her 
abode,  indeed,  was  no  longer  fo  retired  as 
it  had  been. 

In  proportion  as  the  fummer  advanced, 

Several  families,    who  fhunned  the  more 

q  a  gay 
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gay  and  populous  bathing  places,  arrived  ; 
and  though  none  of  them,  except  the 
lady  in  queftion,  appeared  at  all  difpofed 
to  make  any  acquaintance,  Rofalie,  who 
fancied  herfelf  the  obje£t  of  curiofity,  was 
■compelled. to  feek  walks,  more  diftant  from 
the  village,  among  the  fields  that  arofe  be- 
hind it,  or  on  a  part  of  the  fands  farther 
from  the  general  refort. 

Every  hour  of  her  life  was  now  em- 
bittered by  increafing  anxiety  ;  for  ano- 
ther, another,  and  another  day  paffed  with- 
out the  anfwer  fhe  expe&ed  from  Mrs. 
Leffington.  At  length  {he  received,  to 
her  utter  difmay  and  confufion,  'the  letters 
flie  had  herfelf  written.  That  to  Mrs. 
Leffington  had  been  opened  -at  the  poft- 
office,  and  was  now  fealed  with  the  office 

feal,  while  on  the  cover  was  written ■ 

*'  No  fuch  per/on  at  Hampjlead;"  and  again, 
"  Left  Hampjlead,    no   direBion   to   be  got 

whither  gone."' The  enclofure  to  Mrs.. 

Vyvian  was  unopened. 

The  confirmation  and  diftrefs  of  Ro- 
lalie  were  now  extreme,,  nor  did  fhe  know 

what 
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<what  fteps  to  take.  >  After  fo  many  days 
of  anxious  fufpenfe,  fhe  was  farther  than' 
ever  removed  from  the  hopes  of  procur- 
ing that  protection  which  (he  felt  to  be 
every  day  more  neceffary  ;  farther  than 
ever  removed  from  accefs  to  the  only 
channel  by  which  fhe  might  hope  for  in- 
telligence of  Montalbert,  fhe  now  re- 
pented that  fhe  had  felt  fo  much  reluc- 
tance to  fee  or  write  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blagham  in  her  way  from  Portfmoutrv 
and  that  fhe  had  not  written,  on  her  firft 
arrival,  to  her  other  (fome  time)  filler, 
Mrs.  Grierfon,  either  of  whom  could 
have  informed  her  of  Mrs.  Leffington's 
having  left  Hampftead  j  a  circumftance 
which  had  never  occurred  to  her  as  pot- 
fible,  becaufe  not  very  probable. 

To  repair  as  immediately  as  fhe  could 
an  error,  which  fhe  now  fufpe&ed  had 
arifen  from  falfe  pride  and  falfe  fhame, 
fhe  thought,  although  late,  of  making  thefe 
applications;  but  having  been  fo  much 
accuftomed  to  rely  on  the  opinion  of 
Walfingh'am,  fhe  hefitated  whether  ike 
g  3  ought 
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ought  to  take  any  meafure  without  his 
participation.  So  many  days  had  elapfed 
without  his  coming,  that  me  thought  he 
was,  perhaps,  gone  to  London,  or  had 
other  engagements,  and  that  his  return 
might  be  uncertain.  Indeed  were  he  to 
be  confulted,  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
him  to  give  his  opinion,  fince  he  neither 
knew  the  lingular  fituation  Rofalie  was 
in  as  to  her  real  mother,  or  the  characters 
of  the  perfons  to  whom  fhe  thought  of 
applying.  She  recolle&ed  them,  at  lead 
thofe  of  Blagham  and  his  aflbciates,  with 
pain.  If  they  appeared  difgufting  to  her, 
when  fhe  had  hardly  been  in  focieties  of 
more  elegance,  they  were  likely  to  ap- 
pear" infupportable  now  that  fhe  had  been 
accuftomed  to  the  intelligence  and  po- 
lifhed  manners  of  Montalbert  and  Wal- 
fingham,  to  whom  might  be  added  Alozzi 
and  De  Montagny,  who  were  men  of 
fafhion  in  their  refpe&ive  countries.  But 
this  contrail  Was  not  all  that  was  likely 
to  make  Blagham  appear  difgufting  to 
her ;    fhe  dreaded  his  coarfe  raillery   on 

her 
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her  fudden  departure  from  England,  which 
me  knew  had  been  told  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  the  truth,  while  the  events 
fhe  had  to  relate,  as  leading  to  her  pre- 
fent  circumftances,  were  fo  uncommon, 
and  fo  little  within  the  comprehenfion  of 
people  whofe  ideas  had  never  travelled, 
ten  miles  from  their  own  homes)  that  fhe 
imagined  fhe  mould  inevitably  expofe 
herfelf  to  vulgar  ridicule  and  malignant 
eenfure.  The  abfence  of  Montalbert,  and 
the  prefence  of  Walfingham,  might  be 
equally  injurious  to  her  reputation. 

To  the  lingering  fufpenfe*  therefore,  in 
which  fhe  mull  remain,  unlets  fhe  adopt- 
ed this  expedient,  any  thing  was  prefer- 
able, and  fhe  determined  to  wait  no  more 
than  one  day,  in  which,  if  Walfingham 
did  not  appear,  fhe  would  write  to  Mrs. 
Grierfon  and  Mrs.  Blagham,  at  the  fame 
time,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  terms,  that 
file  might  offend  neither.  The  day  patted, 
and  Walfingham  neither  came  nor  fent. 
That  evening,  therefore,  fhe  fat  down  in 
a  very  deje&ed  ftate  of  mind  to  compofe 
g  4  thefe 
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thefe  letters.  Rofalie  wrote  with  great 
cafe  and  corre&nefs ;  but,  though  what  fhe 
now  wifhed  to  exprefs  required  but  few 
words,  fhe  never  undertook  a  talk  which 
file  found  more  difficult  to  perform. 

To  addrefs  two  perfons  as. her  "  dear 
fillers/'  who,  fhe  knew,  were  not  related 
to  her,  was  extremely  irkfome ;  that  title, 
when  they  lived  together  under  the  fame 
roof,  and  were  called  the  children  of  the 
fame  parents,  had  obtained  for  her  but 
little  of  their  affe£iion,  and  now,  that  fhe 
had  been  long  efhranged  from  them,  fhe 
was  afraid  it  would  not  procure  her  com- 
mon civility.  If  fhe  was  confidered  by 
them  as  returning  in  an  equivocal  fituation, 
they  might  repulfe  her  as  likely  to  need 
pecuniary  affi fiance  ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
fhe  reprefented  herfelf  as  the  wife  of  Mon,- 
talbert,  a  man  whofe  fortune  and  rank  in 
life  was  fo  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the 
men  they  had  married,    fhe  was   fure  of 

exciting  their  envy  and  indignation. 

It  was  better,  however,  to  be  envied  than 
pitied,  vand,  knowing  herfelf  to  be  Mon- 

talbert's 
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talbert's  wife,  fhe  could  not  determine  to 
appear  in  any  other  light,  repenting  that 
fhe  had  ever  called  herfelf  by  another 
name,  for  which  fhe  now  thought  her 
reafons  were  not  fufficiently  ftrong,  and* 
had  been  too  haftily  adopted. 

At  length  fhe  finifhed  her  two  letters;, 
in  each  of  which  fhe  briefly  ftated  her 
being  returned  to  England  without  her 
hufband,  a  circumftance  which  had  arifen 
from  events  too  tedious  to  relate;  and  me 
concluded  with  requefting  to  know  where 
Mrs.  Leffington  was  to  be  heard  of,  and 
whether  her  brother  William,  (the  eldeft 
Leffington,  to  whom  fhe  gave  that  name 
without  reluftance), .  was  ftill  at  Oxford. 
The  uncertainty  of  this,  as  he  was  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  college  living  when  fhe 
left  England,  was  the  only  reafon  why  fhe 
did  not  firft  apply  to  him. 

Amid  the  extreme  difquiet,  which  Ro- 
falie  was  in  about  her  mother,  fhe  could 
not  but  feel  wonder1  and  uneafinefs  at  the 
long  abfence  of1  Walfingbam,  who  had' 
now  been  more  than  a  week  without  fee- 
c  5  ing 
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ing  her.  The  recollection  of  the  melan* 
choly  ftate  of  mind,  in  which  he  laft  part- 
ed from  her,  added  to  her  concern  ;  for 
fhe  fancied  he  might  be  ill,  and  fhe  was 
too  fure  he  was  unhappy.  Yet  fhe  faw 
the  impropriety  of  communicating  thefe 
fears  to  him,  or  even  of  expreffing  im- 
patience at  his  not  coming,  when  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  other  engagements ; 
fhe  knew,  therefore,  that  fhe  ought  to 
wait,  without  impatience,  his  promifed 
vifit. 

The  little  Montalbert  was  now  between 
fix  and  feven  months  old,  and,  from  his 
ftrength  and  fize,  appeared  to  be  more. 
Claudine  was  extremely  fond  and  very 
careful  of  him,  and  was  often  entrufted 
with  the  care  of  him  during  a  fhort  walk, 
while  -Rofalie,  who  dreaded  the  obferva- 
tions  that  fhe  found  were  made  upon  her, 
confined  herfelf  more  to  the  houfe. 

Claudine,  who  was  a  lively  Provincale, 
was  by  no  means  fo  averfe  to  fociety ; 
and,  though  her  miftrefs  always  directed 
her  to  go  with  the  child   into  the  moft 

unfrequented 
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unfrequented  walks,  fhe  generally  con- 
trived to  find  fome  admirable  reafon  for 
chufing  that  where  fhe  was  fure  to  meet 
"  Des  beaux  Meffieurs  tres  poli,  ou 
quelques  dames  bien  honnete ;  qui  par- 
loient  un  peu  le  Francois,  et  qui  avoient 
tant,  mais  tant  de  bontis,  pour  elle,  et  tant 
de  joli  chofes,  a  dire  a  fbn  petit  bon 
homme  que  c'etoit  une  charme/' 

Rofalie  knew  that  her  maid  could  tell 
nothing  of  her  real  fituation;  becaufe  (he 
was  ignorant  of  it,  but  fhe  feared  infinitely- 
more  what  fhe  might  imagine,  though  the 
girl  was  always  told  that  Mr.  Walfingham 
was  only  a  friend,  who  had  taken  care  of 
her  to  England ;  and,  though  fhe  had 
never  feen  any  circumftance  in  his  be- 
haviour to  contradict  fuch  an  idea,  yet 
Rofalie  fancied  fhe  had,  more  than  once, 
marked  a  fort  of  arch  incredulity  in  the 
features  of  Claudine  :  but  as  fhe  could 
not  jet  about  affuring  her  he  was-  a-  mere 
friend,  becaufe  that  would  rather  confirm 
than  avert  fufpicion,  fhe  contented  herfelf 
g  6  with 
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with  forbidding  her  to  anfwer  any  ques- 
tions that  might  be  made  by  ftrangers, 
doubting,  however,  whether  fhe  would 
obey  the  injunction. 

Rofalie,  who  faw  new  faces  arrive  at 
the  place  every  day,  occafionally  formed 
wifhes  for  a  refidence  more  fecluded.— 
Yet  when  fhe  confidered  that  as  foon  as 
fhe  could  obtain  intelligence  of  her  mo- 
ther, fhe  fhould  probably  remove  nearer 
to  her;  and  when  fhe  adverted  to  the 
convenience  of  being  in  the  houfe  with 
very  civil  and  quiet  people,  fhe  thought 
herfelf  hardly  authorifed  to  propofe  a 
change.  She  fhould  undoubtedly  have 
an  anfwer  very  foon  from  one,  Or  both 
her  Afters,  which  might  put  an  end,  at. 
Jeaft  in  a  great  meafure,  to  her  prefent 
uncertainty. 

Three  days,  however,  paffed  before  fhe 
found  at  the  poft-office  the  following 
letter — ■ 


it 


Dear 
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**  DEAR  MADAM,, 


"  THEY  fay  that  wondering  makes 
one  grow  old,  fo  my  Kate  and  I  will  not 
wonder,  but  muft  confefs  ourfelves  a  little 
furprifed  at  hearing  you  were  fo  near  us,, 
and  had  ftolen  a  march  upon  uSi  when 
we  thought  you  were  among  your  Signors 
and  Signoras,  Italianos,  and  people  quite 
out  of  our  line  ;  and  my  Kate  is  not  fo 
ready  in  the  writing  way  as  fome  ladies, 
(which  I  don't  reckon  among  her  faults 
I  promife  you),  fo  you'l  excufe  <my  re- 
plying to  yours  of  2d  inft. — To  be  fure 
you  muft  have  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
and  have  been  quite  in  terra  incognita, 
not  to  know  that  our  good  mother  has 
quitted  Hampftead  thefe  five  or  fix  months, 
I  fettled  he  raffairs  there  for  her  when  I 
went  up  on  the  matter  of  Poulcat  verfus 
Perriwinkle  laft  Hilary ;  and  fhe  went  to 
live  with  her  fon  Francis,  who,  you  know, 
was, always  a  fort  of  favourite  ;  but  there 
was  a  rumpus  at  the  houfe  of  Crab  and 

Widget 
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Widgett,  and  he  quitted  and  fettled  with 
his  new-married  wife  at  Carlifle.  Sir 
Francis*,  when  the  King  pleafes,  has 
picked  up  a  pretty  fortune  I  aflure  you, 
and  is  better  off  than  our  Epifcopus,  who 
has  alfo  married  a  wife,  and  fo  loft  his 
fellowship  ;  but  he's  got  a  living,  though 
a  fmall  one,  and  I  dare  fay  will  have  a 
houfe  full  of  fons  and  daughters.  As  to 
our  olive  branches,  they  flourifh  and  in- 
creafe,  and  my  Kate  has  no  chance  of 
feeing  much  of  the  world  this  year,  as  we 
expect  a  third  before  its  end;  but  as  I 
muft  be  at  Grinftead,  in  a  few  days,  for 
the  fummer  affize,  where  I've  three  capi- 
tal caufes,  I'll  juft  peep  upon  you  in  my 
■way.  As  to  the  Vyvians,  you  know,  they 
are  grand  folks,  much  above  our  cut,  fo 
that  we  know  nothing  of  them  more  than 
what  every  body  knows.  I  heard  that 
there  -was  treaties  going  forward  for  the 

*   By  thefe  names  Mr.  Blagharn  diftinguiflied.  the 
two  fons  of  Mr.  Leflington. 
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fale  of  Holmwood,  but  the  entail  made 
by  old  Montalbert  could  not  be  dock'd 
till  the  heir  is  of  age  ;  and  they  fay  he's 
not  over  and  above  willing  to  accommo- 
date Papa  and  Mama :  but  more  of  this 
when  we  meet. — I  am  fomewhat  at  a  non 
plus  how  to  dire£t,  as  my  Kitty  and  I 
wonder  why  you  mould  have  an  alias  to 
your  name;  but  I  fuppofeyou  have  good 
reafons. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

JASPER  BLAG-HAM. 
Chichejler, 
July  4,  1784." 

The  other  letter  ran  thus : 


"  MADAM, 

"  YQUR's  we  received.— My  wife 
not  being  very  well,  this  fe-rves  to  in- 
form you  that  Mrs.  Leflington  is  at  Car- 
lifle,  at  Mr.  Frank's,  who  is  gone  to  live 
there,  and  fhe  with  him.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  other  direction  is  required.     My 

-wife 
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wife  heard  from  her  about-fix  weeks  ago ; 
fhe  was  then  in  good  health  :  wifhing  the 
fame  to  you,  .with  my  wife's  love  and; 
fervice, 

I  am;  Madam, 
Your  very  humble  fervant, 

DANIEL  GRIERSON. 
Brockhurjl  Upton  Farm, 
July  4,   1784:" 

Though  Rbfalie  had  no  reafon  to  ex- 
pe£t  any  other  kind  of  letters  than  thefe 
from  her  two  brothers-in-law,  or  rather 
thofe  whom  fhe  had  fuppofed  fucb,  her 
heart,  naturally  tender  and  affe&ionate, 
funk  in  chill  defpondence  when  fhe  re- 
flected on  the  little  regard  there  feemed 
to  exift  for  her,  among  perfons  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  confider  her  as  of 
their  own  blood  ;  and  who,  fhe  believed, 
had  never  been  undeceived. — "  Surely, 
(faid  fhe),  had  one  of  them  been  call  alone 
and  unprotected  into  my  neighbourhood, 
I  fhould  not  have/  hefitated  a  moment  in 

flying 
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flying  to  their  affiftance." Alas!    had 

fhe  known  more  of  the  world,  file  would 
have  found  this  conduct  of  her  fuppofed 
family  too  common  to  excite  a  moment's 
wonder ;  fhe  would  have  feen  that  the 
man  of  law  defired  to  reconnoitre  her 
fituation  before  he  ventured  even  to  pro- 
fefs  kindnefs,  left  he  mould  find  her  in 
circumftances  that  might  make  fuch  kind- 
nefs expenfive;  while  the  gentleman  farmer 
had  no  inclination  to  invite  to  his  houfe 
a  relation  of  his  wife's,  who  was  either 
humbled  enough  to  give  them  fome  trour. 
ble,  or  in  a  ftyle  of  life  to  mortify  his 
wife  by  fuperior  elegance,  and  give  her 
occafion  to  make  comparifons  which  might 
render  her,  who  had  been  reckoned  a 
great  beauty,  difcontented  with  the  in- 
ferior lot  fhe  had  chofen.  The  coldnefs, 
however,  of  thefe  letters,  gave  her  only 
momentary  pain ;  but  fhe  reflected  with 
longer  .and  more  acute  uneafinefs,  that 
the  intelligence  fhe  had  gained  was  not 
only  unfatisfa&ory>  but  fuch  as  baffled  the 

hopes 
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hopes  fhe  had  entertained  of  being  under 
the  protection  of  Mrs.  Vyvian.  She  now 
was  almoft  determined  to  write  immedi- 
ately to  her  mother,  but  the  caution  fhe 
had  received,  and  the  dread  led  her 
youngeft  daughter  might  be  at  the  houfe, 
made  her  hefitate.  It  was  poflible  too 
that  Mrs.  Vyvian  might  be  removed  from 
Hampftead,  and  to  either  of  Mr.  Vyvian's 
houfes  it  was  impoffible  for  her  to  direcl. 
One  fentence  in  Blagham's  letter  was  at 
once  puzzling  and  alarming.  It  feemed 
to  intimate  not  only  a  defign  on  the  part 
of  Vyvian  to  fell  Holmwood,  which  fhe 
thought  would  give  infinite  pain  to  his 
wife,  but  it  intimated  a  diffention  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  fon,  which 
appeared  to  Rofalie  quite  incomprehen- 
fible. 

All,  however,  that  could  now  be  done1, 
was  to  write  to  Mrs.  Leffington ;  but 
fhe  knew  it  muft  be  at  lead  ten  days 
before  fhe  could  have  an  anfwer.  Al- 
moft worn  out  by  the  cruel  fufpenfe  fhe 

had 
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had  fo  long  been  in,  and  feeling  every 
hour  an  increafing  diftrefs  about  Mon- 
talbert,  fhe  looked  forward  with  fenfa- 
tions  of  the  deepeft  defpondence,  even 
to  fuch  an  interval  of  fblieitude  and 
anxiety. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXII. 


JL  HREE  of  thefe  fad  days  were  paffed- 
without  any  change  in  the  fituation  of 
Rofalie ;  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  Walfingham  appeared. 

The  moment  he  approached  her  fhe 
was  firuck  with  the  expreflion  of  his  coun- 
tenance, where  defpair  rather  than  de- 
jection was  marked ;  and,  as  intelligence 
relative  to  Montalbert  was  ever  prefent 
to  her  mind,  fhe  was  (truck  with  the  idea 
that  Walfingham  had  learned,  and  was 
come  to  communicate,  fome  evil  that  had 
befallen  her  hufband.  Without  giving 
herfelf  time  to  confider  the  probability 
of  this,  fhe  advanced  haftily  towards  him, 
andj  with  extreme  emotion,  inquired  what 

fad  tidings  he  brought  her.  ?- Walfing- 

ham,, 
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Slam,  who  perhaps  rather  expe&ed  a  gen- 
tle reproach,  for  his  long  abfence,  than 
this  fudden  interrogatory,  anfwered,  de- 
jeaedly  and  fomewhat  coldly—"  What 
have  I  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Madam? — 
Alas  !    I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you !  " 

Rofalie,  checked  and  hurt  by  his  man- 
ner and  his  anfwer,  and  not  able  imme- 
diately to  recover  herfelf  from  the  emo- 
tion which  fhe  had  felt,  could  only  fay 
faintly,  "  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought — 
I  fancied — I  am  fo  unhappy,  (added  fhe), 
that  every  thing  alarms  me." 

She  fat  down,  and  Walfingham,  moved 
fcy  the  fight  of  her  diftrefs,  advanced  to- 
wards her,  and  faid,  "  If  I  had  learnt  any 
good  news,  my  amiable  friend,  I  fhould 
riot  have  been  abfent  fo  long,  for  I  fhould 
have  been  eager  to  have  communicated 
whatever  might  give  you  pleafure  ;  if  bad 
news  that  related  to  you,  fo  unwilling  am 
I  to  give  you  pain,  that  I  fear,  at  this  timet 
rny  fpirits  would  fhrink  from  fo  cruel, 
though,  perhaps^  fo  neceffary  an  exertion 
of  friehdfb'ip." 

"  Have 
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"  Have  you  your/elf  any  new  caufe  of 
uneafinefs?  (inquired  Rofalie  in  a  low  and 
faltering  voice) — I  hope  not!  " 

"  Ah!  Mrs.  Montalbert,  (replied  Wal- 
fingham),  does  there  then  need  any  new 
caufe  ? — Does,  indeed,  my  unhappinefs 
admit  of  addition?" 

Rofalie,    (till    doubting   whether  fome 
calamity  was  not  known  to  Walfingham 
which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  her, 
related,  in  a  few  words,  the  circumftances 
that  occurred  fince  they  laft  met ;   of  her 
having  the   letter  returned  that   fhe  had 
fent  to  Mrs.  Leffington,  and  the  unfatif- 
faftory  anfwers    fhe    had    received    from 
Mr.  Blagham   and  Mr.  Grierfon. — Wal- 
(ingham   read  the  two   letters,    and   then 
faid,  "  But  what,   my  dear  Madam,  could 
you  expteft   from  thefe  fort  of  people — 
I  am  forry  you  applied  to  them." — Then 
thinking  that  he  had  fpoken  too  contemp- 
tuoufly  of  Rofalie's  relations,   he  added, 
"  I   only   mean  to   fay,    that,    from  the 
flight  fketches  you  have  give  me  of  thefe 

gentlemen, 
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gentlemen  in  our  defuhory  conventions 
on  your  affairs,  it  appears  as  if  they  were 
of  an  order  of  beings  fo  different  from 
her  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  fpeak, 
that  nothing  more  than  common  civility 
could  be  expecled  of  them." 

"  Their  letters,  I  think,  (faid  Rofalie, 
forcing  a  fmile),  hardly  amount  to  that ; 
but  perceiving  I  had  only  to  repair,  as 
expeditioufly  as  I  could,  the  delay  that 
has  arifen,  I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Lef- 
fington  according  to  the  direction  I  ob- 
tained." 

Walfingham  then  turned  the  converfation 
on  indifferent  fubje£t$;  but  his  thoughts 
appeared  to  be  diftra&ed,  and  his  heart 
heavy.  The  morning  was  well  calculated 
for  exercife,  for  the  fun,  which  was  at  that 
feafon  too  powerful  at  an  early  hour,  was 
obfcured  by  clouds,  though  without  any 
immediate  appearance  of  rain  or  ftorm — 
Rofalie,  therefore,  propofed  to  Walfing- 
ham a  walk  on  the  Downs,  flattering  her- 
felf  that  the  gloom  on  his  fpirits  might  be 
diffipated  by  the  pleafure  he  ufually  took 

in 
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in  pointing  out,  with  a  degree  of  enthu- 
fiafm  peceiliar  to  himfelf,  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  the  fea,  or  the  changing 
{hadows  of  the  Iandfcape.  Walfingham 
of  courfe  declared  himfelf  ready  to  wait 
on  her,  and  they  were  juft  leaving  the 
houfe,  followed  as  ufual  by  Claudine, 
when  a  fmug  pert  figure  came  up  to  them, 
who  looked  as  if  he  took  great  pains  to 
appear  like  a  gentleman,  with  very  little 
fuccefs.  To  Walfingham  he  was  un- 
known ;  but  Rofalie  immediately  recog- 
nifed  Mr.  Blagham,  who,  not  at  all  abafh- 
ed  by  feeing  a  ftranger  with  her,  pranced 
up  to  her,  exclaiming,  "  Ah !  my  fweet 
fifter-in-law,  I  have  met  you  then  at  laft ! 
Long-parted  friends,  you  know,  (conti- 
nued he,  familiarly  faluting  her) — with 
this  gentleman's  leave,  who,  I  fuppofe, 
is  your  fpoufe." — Rofalie,  covered  with 
blufhes,  anfwered  coldly,  "  No,  Sir — 
that  is  not  Mr.  Montalbert;"  and  then 
afking'  after  Mrs.  Blagham,  fli'e  invited  him 
in,  though  heartily  wifhing  that  he  might 
not  accept  the  invitation. 

"But 
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*  But  you  were  going  to  walk,  (faid 
hej — I  beg  I  mayn't  be  any  hindrance. 
I  can't  ftay  a  moment — my  head  is  full 
of    bufinefs;    a   great  number  of   caufes 

I  aflu're  you. . .  .  You  know  my  way  ? 

Vaftly  anxious  always — eh  ! and  have 

hardly  time  to  turn  myfelf  about.  Well ! 
but  you  look  purely,  my  fair  Rofe  ! — 
I  can't  help  remembering  your  former 
name,  you  fee  :  you  look  charmingly — 
{till  as  killing  as  ever — lilies  and  roles ! — 
When  fhall  we  fee  Mr.  Montalbert  in 
England? " 

"  That  is  uncertain,"  replied  Rofalie, 
who  faw  that,  as  Blagham  was  fpeaking, 
he  turned  his  eyes  inquifitively  on  Wal- 
fingham,  with  a  look,  as  if  to  fay — Ah !  ah! 
Sir,  who  are  you  ?'* 

Walfingham,  fufpe£ting  that  he  might 
be  the  objeft  of  impertinent  curiofity,  and 
feeling  already  a  decided  averfion  to 
Blagham,  thought  he  mould  at  once  re- 
lieve Rofalie  and  himfelf  by  leaving  her; 
he  therefore  faid,  that,  as  (lie  was  en- 
gaged, he  would  not.  now  detain  her,  but 
Vol.  III.  h  would 
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would  take  his  walk.  Rofalie  did  not 
know,  and  yet  dared  not  afk,  whether  {he 
fhould  fee  him  again  before  he  returned 
to  Haftings,  for  (he  had  yet  many  things 
to  confult  him  upon.  She  faw  him  go 
with  regret,  and  it  was  not  without  an 
effort  that  fhe  concealed  from  Blagham 
what  fhe  fuffered  by  this  interruption. — 
Forcing,  however,  an  appearance  of  tran- 
quillity fhe  was  far  from  feeling,  and  re- 
collecting that  fne  had  now  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  particulars  fhe  fo 
much  wifhed  to  know  in  regard  to  the 
Vyvian  family,  fhe  affected  to  liften  with 
intereft  to  the  long  detail  Mr.  Blagham 
gave  her  of  his  own  affairs,  which,  he 
faid,  were  very  profperous  and  flourifh- 
ing;  "  and  (then  adding)  you  don't  know 
all    I    have  had   to   do  with   your   poor 

quondam   lover,    little    Hughfon 

Egad !  the  poor  fellow  was  over  head 
in  ears — in  love — and,  faith,  in  debt  too. 
I  had  a  fine  time  on't  with  Old  Square- 
toes  his  daddy,  to  make  him  down  with 
the  needful ;  but  at  laft  we  got  it  all  fet- 
tled, 
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tied,  and  /  patched  up  his  pocket,  poor 
rogue,  though  his  heart  was  in  a  cruel 
plight  for  a  long  time  !  " 

"  If  he  had  had  no  other  grievances, 
(faid  Rofalie),  I  think  your  friendfhip 
would  have  been  put  to  no  fevere  teft ; 
but  pray  tell  me  how  and  where  are  tbe 
Vyvians ;  I  have  been  fo  circumftanced 
fince  I  have  been  abroad  as  to  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  hearing  of  them." 

"  Why,  I  can  give  you  as  to  thofe 
perfonages  but  little  information:  for  fince 
the  young  lady  came  down  to  Holmwood, 
they  have  never  once  been  there,  and  it 
feems  (he  took  fuch  a  diflike  to  it,  that, 
as  the  family  were  never  likely  to  in- 
habit it,  the  Old  Magnifico  was  trying  to 
fell  it." 

"  What  young  lady  ?   (afked  Rofalie) ; 
I  don't  comprehend  who  you  mean." 
"  Why,  the  fine  lady  that  he  married — 

Mifs Mifs . the 

Honourable  Mifs :: — Well ! 

I  have  a  vile  memory  for  names.     How- 
ever,  fhe   was  young  enough  to  be  his 
h  2  daughter, 
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daughter,  and   belonged  to  a  Lord's  fa- 
mily, the  lady  he  married." 

"  Who  married?"  cried  Rofalie  faintly. 

**  Why  Old  Vy vian He  married  in 

lefsthan  half  a  year faith,  I  think  they 

faid  it  was  not  above  three  months  after 
the  death  of  his  wife." 

*<  Gracious  God  !  (exclaimed  Rofalie, 
thrown  quite  off  her  guard  by  this  (hock- 
ing   intelligence)  ; Dead!— my    dear, 

dear  benefa&refs — my  bed  friend " 

Stunned,  by  a  blow  fo  cruel  and  unex- 
pected, fhe  became  extremely  giddy,  a 
cold  dew  covered  her  face,  and  fhe  lean- 
ed againft  the  fide  of  the  window  on  the 
feat  of  which  fhe  was  fitting.  Blagham, 
who  fancied  fhe  was  going  to  faint,  be- 
gan to  call  for  help,  and  to  ring  the  bell. 
Claudine  was  out  with  the  child,  Rofalie 
having  fent  her  when  fhe  returned  herfelf 
with  Blagham ;  but  Mrs.  Hammond,  the 
landlady,  and  her  maid  appeared,  and  the 
former,  terrified  at  the  pale  countenance 
of  her  lodger,  beftirred  herfelf  notably 
for  falts,  hartfhorn,  and  water,   exclaim- 


ing. 
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ing,  at  the  fame  time,  "  Dear  Madam, 
how  ill  you  are  !— Pray  let  me  fend  for 
fomebody.— Blefs  me  I  wifh  the  gentle- 
man was  here— fhall  I  fend-  Jane  to  call 

him?" «  Oh!— no,    no!" — was  all 

Rofalie  could  fay  ;  but  Jane,  judging  that 
nothing  is  fo  great  a  cordial  as  a  friend,, 
and  having  a  very  high  opinion  of  Wal- 
fingham,  from  the  liberality  fhe  had  ex- 
perienced from  him,  ran  away  without  any 
farther  orders,  and  Rofalie  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  firft  fhock  her  fenfes 
had  received,  before  Walfingham,.  who 
had  not  been  far  from  the  houfe,  came 
in,  and,  agitated  as  much  as  the  half- 
dead  mourner  before  him,  inquired,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  prefence  of  Blagham,  what 
had  been  faid  to  alarm  her  thus ;  then, 
turning  in  evident  difpleafure  to  Blag- 
ham, he  cried,  "  Surely,  Sir,  this  is  very 
extraordinary  !  " 

"  I'm  fure  I    think  fo,   Sir,  (anfwered 
the  attorney,  who  did  not  half  like  the 
looks  of  Walfingham) ;    for  I  had  no  no- 
tion that  Mrs.  Vyvian's  death  could  have 
h  3  affe&ed 
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affe&ed  Mifs  Rofe that  is  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Montalbert  I  mean,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, or  I  fhould  have  fpoke  on't  more 
cautioufly  ;  but  fome  people  are  fo  ner- 
vous.— Come,  dear  Ma'am,  cheer  up  : — 
why  have  a  little  more  philofophy — we 
mull  all  die. . . .  The  poor  lady,  you  know, 
had  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  declining 
way  !  " 

Rofalie,  to  whom  every  word  was  as  a 
dagger,  now  arofe,  and  faying  fhe  felt 
herfelf  too  ill  to  remain  below,  wifhed 
Blagham  a  good  morning,  and  tried  to 
add  her  love  to  his  wife,  with  fome  other 
of  thefe  common-place  fayings,  that  ex- 
prefs  much  and  mean  nothing;  but  find- 
ing herfeif  unable  to  articulate,  fhe  lean- 
ed on  Mrs.  Hammond's  arm,  and  retired 
to  her  own  room. 

Blagham  in  the  mean  time  had  his  cu- 
riofity  awakened,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  fatisfy.  Many  doubts  arofe  as 
to  the  reality  of  Rofalie's  marriage.  He 
found  her  with  a  gentleman,  whom  fhe 
acknowledged  not  to  be  her  hufband  :    he 

faw 
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faw  that  he  took  a  deep  intereft  in  what- 
ever concerned  her. . .  >  Who  was  he  then, 
and  in  what  fituation  was  this  young  wo- 
man ? — Why  be  direded  to  in  one  name, 
and  yet  acknowledge  another? 

Blagham  now  attempted  to  enter  into 
converfation  with  Walfingham,  who,  dif- 
liking  him  too  much  to  take  the  trouble 
of  being  civil  at  any  rate,  and  now  half- 
diftra&ed  by  his  fears  for  Rofalie,  hardly 
gave  himfelf  the  trouble  to  anfwer  him, 
but  walked  out  of  the  houfe,  in  hopes, 
that  when  he  was  gone,  Blagham  would 
quit  it  alfo. 

But  this  was  ill-judged,  inafmuch,  as 
under  the  pretence,  of  inquiring  after  the 
health  of  the  ladyy  Blagham  now  obtained 
an  opportunity  of  making  feveral  quef- 
tions  to  the  maid  as  to  the  gentleman — 
who,  he  learned,  came  with  her,  took  the 
lodgings  for  her,  and  often  vifited  her ; 
he  heard  too,  that  his  name  was  Walfing- 
ham,  and  that  he  was,  in  the  fimple  phrafe 
of  Jane,  "  A  vaftly  rich  gentleman,  quite 
as  rich  as  a  nobleman,  and  prodigious  fond 
k  4  both 
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both  of  Madam  and  little  Mailer,  though 
he  wa'nt  no  near  relation,  only  a  coufin, 
or  the  like  of  that " 

Jane  would  have  told  more  had  fhe 
known  it,  but  her  intelligence  went  no 
farther  beyond  this,  than  that  "  Madam 
came  from  foreign  parts  ;"  for  Waters, 
who  was  both  fenfible  and  faithful,  had 
adhered  punclilioufly  to  his  mailer's  drift: 
injunctions,  and  had  never  mentioned  more 
of  him  than  his  name  and  his  fortune. 

Blagham,  however,  had  gathered  much 
for  malignant  conjecture,  and,  as  the  peo- 
ple, with  whom  he  was  travelling  to  Eaft 
Grinftead,  were  by  this  time  ready  for 
their  early  dinner,  he  now  quitted  the 
lodgings  of  Rofalie,  leaving  his  compli- 
ments and  a  meffage,  that  he  hoped  to  hear 
ihe  was  better. 

Poor  Walfingham  was  in  the  mean  time 
walking  up  and  down  a  little  fheltered 
lane  near  the  houfe.  He  had  never  till 
this  happened  been  fo  fuddenly  alarmed 
for  Rofalie,  and  he  now  felt  the  full  and 
painful. conviction  how  much  his  affeftion 

for 
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for  her  had  exceeded  the  bounds  he  had-, 
at  firft  prefcribed,  and  thought  he  fhould 
ever  have  prefcribed  to  it  in  his  bofom. 
The   death  of    Mrs.  Vyvian,    on   whom 
alone,  he  knew,  fhe  relied  for  proteaion, 
though  he  knew   not  all   the   claims  fhe 
had  to  it,  teemed  to  have  thrown  her  more 
than  ever  into  his  power,  and  made  her 
more  than  before  the  obje£t  of  his  foli- 
citude  and  friendfhip  ;   and  he  was  (hock- 
ed at  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  to  > 
himfelf,  that  this  friendfhip  was  no  longer  / 
difinterefted.     He  had  long  been  confci- 
ous,  that,-  while  he  talked  of  his  eternal : 
attachment  to  the  memory  of  another  wo-- 
man,  he  could  have  found  confolation  for 
every  lofs,  .if  Rofalie  had  .lived  only  for 
him  ;    and  this ;  confcioufnefs  was  the  true 
reafon  why,  he.  had  abfented  himfelf  .  fo 
long,  in  the  hope  that  he  might,;  by- de- 
grees, wean  himfelf  from  the  indulgence 
of  a  paffion,  which,    if    Montalbert  flill 
lived,  was  at  once  di (honourable  and  def- 
perate.     The   ill    fuccefs  of  this  experi- 
ment had  given  him  that  look. of  melan- 
h  5  choly, 
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choly,  and  of  unufual  depreffion,  which 
had  fo  much  alarmed  Rofalie  when  fhe 
firft  faw  him  in  the  morning. 

Walfingham,  from  a  rifing  ground, 
where  he  was  not  himfelf  perceived, 
marked  the  departure  of  Blagham,  and 
returned  to  the  houfe. 

Rofalie  had,  on  the  light  of  her  child, 
been  relieved  by  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
her  oppreffed  heart  now  fought  ft  ill  far- 
ther eafe  in  the  confoling  voice  of  a  friend, 
himfelf  acquainted  with  forrow :  every 
prudifh  fcruple  vanifhed  from  the  real 
diftrefs  of  her  mind  ;  (he  wanted  fome- 
body  to  whom  fhe  might  talk  of  her  loft 
benefa&refs,  and  whofe  fympathy  would 
footh  her  ftill  burfting  heart. 

Inftead,  however,  of  hearing  from  him 
fuch  fentences  of  confolation  as  are  ufu- 
ally  adminiftered,  inftead  of  being  ad~ 
vifed  to  have  fortitude  and  patience,  and 
recommended  to  fubmit  to  inevitable 
evils,  Walfingham  fat  down  and  wept 
with  her,  and,  without  trying  to  check  a 
fenfibility,   which  moft  men  would    have 

blufhed 
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blufhed  at  as  a  weaknefs,  he  Teemed  to 
feize  the  opportunity  of  deploring  anew 
his  own  misfortunes  ;  though  unconfcious 
that  Rofalie  lamented  the  death  of  a  mo- 
ther, he  thought  the  lofs  of  the  friend  of 
her  early  youth  was  a  calamity  great 
enough  to  juftify  the  forrow  fhe  exprefled. 
Violent  paroxyfms  of  grief  are  feldom 
mitigated  by  common-place  arguments. 
Walfingham  therefore  afted,  perhaps,  more 
kindly,  in  yielding  to,  rather  than  in  re- 
filling, the  firft  expreffions  of  agonifing 
forrow.  They  fubiided,  and,  though  the 
tears  ftole  flowly  down  her  cheeks  as  fhe 
fpoke,  yet  Rofalie  was  fufficiently  com- 
pofed  to  confult  with  Walfingham  on  the 
fteps  fhe  had  to  take. 

No  poffible  channel  of  hearing  from 
Montalbert  occurred  to  her;  fhe  knew  not 
whither  to  addrefs  herfelf  to  Charles  Vy- 
vian,  or  whether  he  was  in  England ;  and 
if  the  Abbe  Hayward  yet  lived,  he  was 
alfo  out  of  her  reach :  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  Vyvian  family, 
fince  the  new  connection  formed  by  its 
h  6  matter, 
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matter,  had  probably  difmiffed  all  the  old 
fervants  from  Holmwood.  Thither,  how- 
ever, Walfingham  offered  either  to  go 
himfelf,  or  fend  his  fervant;  as  nothing 
better  occurred  to  him  than  to  attempt 
gaining  fome  intelligence  of  young  Vyvian, 
while  Rofalie,  who  ftill  thought  Mrs. 
Leffington  her  only  fure  means  of  in- 
formation, determined  to  wait  an  anfwer 
to  the  letter,  which,  when  fhe  was  able  to 
write,  he  advifed  her  fending  to  Carlifle. 

A  filent  and  melancholy  dinner,  to 
which  Walfingham  ftaid  without  being  in- 
vited, was  foon  over.  He  then  afked 
Rofalie  if  air  would  not  relieve  the  op- 
prefiion,  of  which,  though  fhe  did  not 
complain  of,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  hung  over 
her.—"  If  youwifh  to  be  alone,  (faid  he), 
I  will  go ;  but,  if  you  will  fuffer  me  t& 
walk  with  you,  I  will  not  intrude  on  your 
forrows — I  refpe£l  them  too  much." 

"  I  believe  (anfwered  Rofalie)  I  fhould 
be  better  in  the  air  ;  but  I  dread  meeting 
any  one —indeed  I  am  quite  unfit  to  be 
feen ! "_ 

«'  You 
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"  You  need  not  be  feen,  (faid  he)  ; 
for  by  a  path  about  a  mile  off,  with  which 
I  am  well  acquainted  by  my  former  ram- 
bles along  this  coaft,  we  may  go  without 
any  hazardous  defcent  down  the  rock  quite 
to  the  fea  beach,  and  from  thence  along 
under  the  cliff  called  Beachy  Head,  where 
I  think  you  may  be  affured  we  {hall  meet 

no  one." Rofalie  faintly  objected,  to. 

this;  for,  as  Ihe  never  went  out  unat- 
tended by  Claudine  carrying  the  child, 
me  thought  the  walk  might,  in  his  ac- 
count, be  rugged  and  dangerous.  Wal- 
fingham,  however,  affured  her  that  the 
path  he  fpoke  of  led  down,  to  the  fhore 
by  a  defcent  of  hardly  ten  yards,  and  that 
not  fteep  ;  he  added,  with  a  forced  and 
faint  fmile,  c<  I  undertake  for  the  fafe 
conduct  of  little  Harry,  and  you  may  re- 
collecl:  that  it  is  not  the  firft  time  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  being  entrufted  with  your 
boy." — Thefe  few  words  brought  inftantly 
to  the  mind  of  Rofalie  the  fcene  of  her 
departure  from  Formifcufa,  and  all  her 
obligations  to  Walfingham  ;  his  a&ive  ge- 

nerofity 
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nerofity  then,  his  unwearied  friendfhip 
fince,  arofe  fenfibly  to  her  recollection. — 
"  Ah  !  when — (thought  (he) — when  will 
Montalbert  arrive  to  acknowledge  our 
weight  of  obligation,  and  to  repay  as  much 
as  gratitude  and  attachment  can  repay  this 

invaluable  friend ! When  will  my  huf- 

band  affift  me  in  the  tafk  I  cannot  exe- 
cute alone,  of  foothing  his  incurable  for- 

rows  ! — when   indeed  ! Montalbert ! — 

where  are  you  ? what  has  happened  to 

you  ? why  feek  you  not  the  unfortu- 
nate Rofalie  ? She  is  now,  alas  !  de- 
prived of  all  fuccour  but  that  of  a  ftranger. 

Oh !    come  then — confole  with  her 

the   generous  friend   (he   has   found 

mourn  with  her  the  mother  fhe  has  loft!" 

This  melancholy  foliloquy  filently  pafled 
without  Rofalie's  anfwering,  or  Teeming  to 
attend  to,  what  Walfingham  had  faid, 
though  fhe  flowly  followed  the  way  which 
he  led. 

They  hardly  fpoke  during  their  walk, 
except  that  Rofalie,  obferving  the  heavy 
cloud  that  hung  over  the  fun,  now  fink- 
ing 
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ing  weftward,  inquired  of  Walfingham,  if 
he  did  not  think  there  would  be  a  thun- 
der florin  ? — He  anfwered,  certainly  not ; 
and  they  proceeded  ftill  filently,  for  nei- 
ther were  difpofed  for  converfation. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  eaftward  of 
their  defcent  they  reached  that  ftupendous 
fea  mark,  the  high  cliff  called  Beachy 
Head,  which  is  feen  half  channel  over,  and 
is  the  firlt  land  made  in  eroding  from  the 
oppofite  coaft.  On  looking  up  towards 
its  fummit,  Walfingham  feemed  to  be 
{truck  with  fome  painful  recolleftfbn ; 
he  paufed  a  moment,  and  faid,  fighing, 
"  Ah!  how  long  it  is  fince  the  fight 
of  this  head-land  made  my  heart  bound 
with  tranfport — fince  the  cry  of  Beachy  t 
Beachy  !  by  the  failors,  after  a  night  paus- 
ed in  ftruggling  againft  faint  and  contrary 
winds,  announced  the  joyful  appearance 
of  an  old  friend — but  now  all  local  at- 
tachments are  at  an  end! — England  is  ftill 
my  country,  but  I  am  more  wretched,  I 
think,  in  it  than  ever,  much  more  wretch- 
ed than  when  I  am  wandering  about." 

Rofalie, 
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Rofalie,  by  a  deep  figh,  (hewed  that 
fiie  fympathiied  in  his  unhappinefs,  and 
another  long  paufe  enfued. 

"In  this  cavern,  (continued  Walfing- 
ham,  turning  towards  a  deep  excavation 
in  the  rock),  Tradition  fays,  a  foiitary 
being,  of  the  name  of  Darby,  took  up 
his  abode.  . .  ..There  are  times  when  I  am 
difpofed  to  try  fome  fuch  experiment  my- 
felf.  I  think  I  fhould  enjoy  the  horrors: 
of  a.  ftorm,  in  a  cave  under  Beachy  Head- 
I  can  imagine  the  raging  of  the-elements ; 
the  fweliing  and  foaming  of  the  mountain 
billows  dafhing  on  the  rock  ;  and  the  ifo- 
lated  hermit  patiently  awaiting  the  furge, 
that  fhould  overwhelm  him..,  ...  I  could,1 
fancy,  even  now  fancy,  the  fullen  waves, 
which  we  actually  hear  breaking  regularly 
and  monotonoufly  on  the  fhore,  to  be. the 
hollow  murmur  of  the  fuhfiding  {term.. 
The  foiitary  man  having  efcaped  the.  tem- 
ped, ventures  forth  from  his  cave  ! — he. 
heard,  amid  the  whirlwinds  of  the  night. 
the  cries  of  wretches  driven  on  the  in-, 
hofpitable  coaft,  then  he  could  not   fave 

them  ! — ■ 
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them  ! — but  he  now  looks  along  the  beach 
for  their  faid  remains ;    he  tries  with  his 

feeble  hands  to  bury  them He  fees 

a   drowned   man,    which,    another    wave 
will  call  at  his  feet,  he  fteps  forward ." 

"  In  God's  fake,  Mr.  Walfingham, 
(cried  Rofalie  fhuddering),  forbear  to 
draw  fuch  images  of  horror!" — "  I  will 
forbear,  (anfwered  he),  if  they  diftrefs  you, 
Mrs.  Montalbert,  but  to  me  they  prefent 

not  images  of  horror Ah  !    no— 

at  this  moment  I  envy  thofe  who  are  dead;. 
I  almoft  wifh  /  were  fo !  " 

Rofalie  had  often  heard  him  talk  in  a 
defponding  ftyle,  but  now  there  was  in 
his  manner  deje&ion  mixed  with  fome- 
thing  of  wildnefs,  that  made  her  tremble. 
Stunned  as  her  mind  was  by  its  recent 
lofs,  every  vague  idea  had  force  to  tor- 
ment her,  and  ihe  now  again  apprehended 
that  Wallingham  might  know  fomething  of 
Montalbert,  which  the  agitation  fheexprefl- 
ed  at  their  meeting  in  the  morning,  might 
have  deprived  him  of  courage  to  tell  her; 
and  that  he  was,  by  this  unufual  ftyle  of 

converfation,. 
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converfation,  preparing  her  for  it ;  but  a 
moment's  reflection  ferved  to  diffipate  this 
fear.  Had  it  been  neceffary  to  inflift 
another  wound  on  her  heart,  it  was  not 
to  a  fcene  fo  remote  as  that  which  they 
were  now  in,  that  he  would  have  led  her; 
for  he  had  feen  in  the  morning  how  ill 
flie  could  bear  fuch  intelligence  as  Blag- 
ham  had  abruptly  given  her. 

Walfingham  then  was  unhappy,  more 
than  ufually  unhappy,  and  from  fome  caufe 
which  did  not  perfonally  concern  Rofalie. 
The  gratitude  fhe  owed  him,  and  the 
friendfhip  fhe  felt  for  him,  now  called 
upon  her  to  roufe  herfelf  and  appear  lefs 
depreffed,  in  hopes  that  he  might  become 
more  calm.  She  tried,  therefore,  but  evi- 
dently with  effort,  to  fpeak  on  common 
and  uninterefting  fubje&s.  In  their  former 
converfations,  Walfingham  had  frequently 
given  her  eafy  leflfons  on  botany,  which, 
with  almoft  every  other  fcience,  he  under- 
ftood,  fhe  now,  with  a  view  to  detach  his 
mind  from  the  fubjefts  that  fo  painfully 
engaged  it,  gathered  a  branch  of  the  fea 

poppy, 
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poppy,  and  another  of  the  eryngiurn,  that 
grew  among  the  Hones  of  the  beach,  and 
began  to  talk  of  marine  plants,  and  of 
thofe  of  ftruclure  more  lingular  which 
lived  under  the  waves ;  fhe  remarked  that 
thefe  inhabiting  the  immediate  margin  of 
the  fea,  apparently  formed  the  link  be- 
tween marine  and  terraqueous  vegetables, 
and  was  proceeding  thus,  when,  looking 
at  her  with  an  expreffion  of  countenance, 
which  faid,  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  fpoken 
it — "  Ah  !  you  would  not  now  have  found 
fpirits  to  talk  on  fuch  fubjecls,  if  you  did 

not  exert  thofe   fpirits  for  me !  " he 

faid 

"  I  am  a  miferable  being  to-night,  and 
fit  for  nothing  that  belongs  to  fcience,  or 
perhaps  to  reafon.  But  as  there  are  cold 
unfeeling  mortals,  who  fay,  and  perhaps 
truly,  that  poetry  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either,  I  may  poflibly  be  the  better  dif- 
pofed  to  read  to  you  what  I  once  wrote, 
not  many  miles  from  this  part  of  the  coaft 
of  Suffex.  It  was  foon  after  my  return 
from  the   continent,    when   I   thought  all 

my 
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my  fondeft  hopes  of  jiappinefs  would  be 
realifed,  but  when  I  found  them  vanifhed 
from  my  grafp  for  ever  !— a  friend,   who 
loved  me,  would  not  fuffer  me  to  remain 
brooding   over  my   for  rows,    at    a  houfe 
I  had  taken,   (ah !    how  fruitlefsly  taken), 
in  London ;   but  though  it  was  late  in  the- 
year,    not  far,    indeed,    from  mid-winter,. 
he  was  going  to  pafs  a  month  at  Bright- 
helmftone,  and  he  took  me  with  him,  care- 
lefs  of  whither  I  went,  and  only  defiring 
not  to  be  molefted  by  condolence  or  in- 
quiries  For  fome  time  (continued 

Walfingham  fighing)  the  vigilant  kindnefs 
of  my  friend  would  hardly  fuffer  me  out 
of  his  fight.  At  length  convinced  that 
/  had  courage  to  live>  he  allowed  me  to  do 
as  I  would,  and  the  ufe  I  made  of  my 
liberty  was  to  wander  of  a  night  along 
the  beach,  or  on  the  cliffs,  on  which 
the  fea  is  continually  encroaching.  After 
a  long  fucceffion  of  ftormy  weather,  with 
heavy  rains,  great  fragments  of  rock  fell 
on  the  belt  of  (tones  beneath  :  the  crafh 
of  their  feparation  and  fall  echoed  along 

the 
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the  fhore,  like  thunder  intermingled  with 
the  inceffant  roar  of  the  wintry  waves. . . . 
My  gloomy  difpofuion  was  gratified  in  de- 
fcribing  the  efFe£l  of  this,  and  thus  aflimu- 
lating  outward  circumftances  to  my  own 
fad  fenfations 

"  The  night  flood  rakes  upon  the  flony  fhore, 

"  Along  the  rugged  cliffs,  and  chalky  caves, 
<(  Mourns  the  hoarfe  Ocean,  feeming  to  deplore 

"  All  tliat  lie  buried  in  his  reftlefs  waves. — 
"  Mined,  by  corrofive  tides,  the  hollow  ro'.k 

"  Falls  prone;    and,  Turning  from  its  turfy  height, 
"  Shakes  the  broad  beach,  with  long  refounding  fhock 

"  Loud  thundering  on  the  ear  of  fullen  night, — 
"  Above  the  defolate  and  flormy  deep, 

"  Gleams  the  wan  moon  by  floating  mifts  opprefs'd, 
"  Yet  here,  while  youth,  and  health,  and  labour,  fleep, 

"  Alone  I  wander; — calm  untroubled  reft, 
«  Nature's  foft  nurfe,'  deferts  the  figh-fwollen  breaft, 

"  And  flies  the  wretch,  who  only  «  wakes  to  weep!" 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     XXXIII. 


J?  ROM  the  temper  of  mind  which  Ro- 
falie  was  in,  the  lines  (he  had  juft  heard 
Walfingham  recite  in  a  full  yet  mourn- 
ful voice,  couid  hardly  fail  of  affecting 
her;  and,  while  he  a  fecond  time  repeated 
them  at  her  requeft,  the  tears  flowly  fell 
from  her  eyes,  and  it  might  poffibly  have 
been  fome  time  before  fhe  was  enough 
recovered  from  the  mournful  reverie  into 
which  fhe  had  fallen,  had  not  (lie  and 
Walfingham  been  equally  ftartled  by  the 
fudden  appearance  of  two  females  figures 
from  behind  a  projection  of  the.  cliff,  on 
a  fragment  of  which  they  had  been  fitting. 
One  of  them  fuddenly  advancing  to  Wal- 
fingham, faid,  "  Upon  my  honour,  my 
dear  Sir,  you  muft  excufe  me  if  I   break. 

through 
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through  common  rules: --but  I  do  fo  doat 
on    talents — I   am    ftch    an   enlhufiaft   in 

regard  to  poetry  ! Your  name  is  Wal- 

fingham,  I  think  — I  have  often  had  the 
happinefs  of  hearing  of  you,  and  once 
of  feeing  you,  at  dear  Mrs.  Paramount's. — 
I  fliould  be  mortified — oh  !  mortified  be- 
yond meafure,  if  I  fuppofed  it  potable  for 
you  to  forget  it !  " 

Walfir.gham,  very  little  delighted  with 
this  bold  and  abrupt  addrefs,  and  recol- 
lecting at  once  who  the  lady  was,  deter- 
mined to  give  her  this  meafurelefs  mor- 
tification.—  He,  therefore,  anfwered  drily, 
"  That  he  was  forry  to  fay  his  memory 
refufed  him  the  pleafure  of  acknowledg- 
ing,  as  his  acquaintance,  a  lady  who  did 

him  fo  much  honour." Turning  from 

him  with  an  air  of  pique,  the  admirer  of 
talents  then  addrefled  herfelf  to  Rofalie, 
and,  with  confidence,  not  at  all  checked 
by  the  coldnefs  of  her  reception,  faid, 
"  I  have  been  determined,  my  dear  Ma- 
dam, to  make  myfelf  known  to  you  ever 
fince  I  firft  faw  you,  and  your  charming 

boy. 
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boy What  a  fweet  creature  !— a  per- 
fect angel ! 1  was  told  when  firft  I  faw 

you,  that  you  were  an  Italian  lady  of 
rank,  which  only  increafed  my  violent 
inclination  to  be  admitted  among  the 
number  of  your  friends ;  but  my  ac- 
quaintance, Mademoifelle  Claudine,  un- 
deceived me." 

Rofalie,  recognizing  the  lady  who  had 
fo  often  fpoken  to  Claudine,  was  never 
fo  little  willing  as  now  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  was,  in  truth,  unable  to 
anfwer  all  thefe  fine  fpeeches  as  the  laws 
of  common  civility  required ;  fhe,  there- 
fore, fuffered  the  ftranger  to  proceed, 
only  muttering  fomething  which  her  new 
acquaintance  deemed  fufficient encourage- 
ment for  her  to  go  on  talking. 

While  this  pafled,  the  other  lady  fidled 
up  to  Walfingham,  and,  in  the  fofteft 
whifper  of  affectation,  her  head  reclined, 
and  her  eyes  half  fhut,  faid,  "  Is  it  then 
indeed  poffible,  that  Mr.  Walfingham  can 
have  fuffered  the  remarkable  traces  Lady 
Llancarrick  muft  leave  on  every  heart,  to 

be 
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be  obliterated  ! — That  wonderful  being  ! 
whofe  talents,  whofe  virtues,  have  been 
the  admiration  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live— and  whofe  perfon,  worfhipped  as  it 
has  been  and  is,  is  the  leaft  of  her  afto- 
nifhing  perfections  I  " 

Walfingham,  however  he  abhorred  every 
kind  of  affectation,  might,  at  another  time, 
have  found  a  momentary  amufement  in  the 
fine  fentimental  phrafes  and  ridiculoi^ 
contortions  of  this  young  woman.  He  re- 
collected her  to  be  a  Mifs  Gillman,  whom 
he  had  feen  at  parties  in  town,  and  who 
had  acquired  the  name  of  "  The  Mufe.,y 
But  he  was  at  this  time  fo  difgufted  with 
her  folly,  and  fo  impatient  at  being  thus 
broke  in  upon,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the 
confideration  of  her  being  a  woman,  and 
in  inferior  circumftances,  (for  fhe  was  a 
humble  dependent  on  the  fcientific  dames 
of  better  fortune),  could  have  induced 
him  to  even  the  little  fliew  of  civility 
with  which  he  anfwered — "  That  it  was 
his    misfortune    to    have  forgotten    Lady 

Vol.  III.  i  Llan- 
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Llancarrick,  owing,   perhaps,  to  his  long 

refidence  in  other  countries."-- "  Oh  ! 

then  (eagerly  interrupted  Mifs  Gillman) 
you  have  never,  perhaps,  feen  any  of  her 
productions. — She  writes  the  moft  divine 
things! — there  is  an  originality  or  fubli- 
mity  undefcribable  in  her  compofuions — ■ 
the  effecl:  of  the  ftrongeft  understanding 
guiding  the  amiable  propensities  of  the 
fofteft  heart!— She  did  me  the  very  high 
honour  to  defire  I  would  walk  down  to  this 
lingular  fcenery,  where 

«*  The  beetling  rock  frowns  o'er  the  foaming  tide.1' 

For  (he  is  writing  fomethi-ng  wherein  me 
thought  the  wonders  of  nature  might  affift 

her  imagination We  were  fitting  pen- 

fively  together  my  friend  invoking  the 
mufei — and  I  waiting  in  filence  the  happy 
<effufions  of  her  fine  fancy,  when  we  were 
ftruck  with  pleafing  furprife  on  hearing 
the  beau.tiful  lines  you  recited.  They  are, 
I  am  perfuaded,  from  your  own  ingenious 

pen — 
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pen — I  hope  you  will  give  them  to  the 
world." 

As  little  more  was  neceflary  in  anfwer 
to  this  rhapfody  than  a  bow,  Walfingham 
now  turned  a  forrowful  look  towards  Ro- 
falie,  who  was  fuffering  even  a  feverer 
penance  than  he  had  undergone)  and  was 
much  lefs  able  to  difengage  herfelf. — They 
had  rifen  on  the  firft  appearance  of  Lady 
Llancarrick  and  her  poetical  affociate, 
and  were  now  walking  towards  home ; 
but  this  did  not  promife  to  afford  them 
the  means  of  efcape,  for  the  ladies  de- 
clared they  alfo  were  returning  that  way. 
Little  more,  however,  was  required  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  walk  than  to 
liften  :  for  Lady  Llancarrick  having  now 
got  fomebody  to  hear  her,  to  whom  (he 
thought  all  the  fine  things  flie  had  col- 
lected were  entirely  new,  and  who  could 
not  doubt  of  exciting  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, was  foaring  into  the  moft  elevated 
regions — and  common  life  and  common 
fenfe  were  left  at  an  immeafurable  dis- 
tance.    She  miftook  the  filence  of  Wal- 

y 
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Tingham  (whieh  arofe  from  vexation  and 
impatience)  for  profound  "attention  and 
•filent  admiration.  From  the  fir  ft  time  of 
•meeting  him,  me  thought  him  an  obje& 
well  worth  trying  to  attraft,  and  wiQied 
to  find  out  the  nature  of  his  attachment 
to  Rofalie  ;  though,  be  it  what  it  might, 
it  impeded  not  her  views,  for  it  was  one 
among  her  many  real  or  affe&ed  regu- 
larities, that  (lie  pretended  to  have  the 
mod  profound  contempt  for  beauty,  while 
her  own  figure  and  face  betrayed  the 
great  pains  fhe  took  to  acquire  or  preferve 
in  her  own  perfon  the  advantage  (he  con- 
temned. 

She  knew  that  Walfingham  was  reckon- 
ed a  man  of  the  firft  underftanding  and 
information,  and  was  fully  perfuaded  that 
Rofalie' s  youth  and  beauty  would  be  weak 
attractions,  when  oppofed  to  her  charms, 
and  thofe  talents,  which  alone  (he  thought 
had  power  to  fix  a  man  of  his  genius. 

Lady  Llancarrick  began  life  as  a  young 
woman  whom  accidental  connections  had 
sraifed  into  fociety  much  above  her  fortune, 

and 
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and  who  thought  herfelf  happy  to  be  put. 
on  a  level  with  them  by -marrying  Sir 
Lodowick  Llancarrick,  a  Wellh  Baronet: 
but  having  unfuccefsfully  tried  the  charms, 
of  domeftic  felicity,  fhe  had,  for  fome 
years,  been  one  of  thofe  characters  which, 
the  undiftinguifhing  multitude  have  call- 
ed—Veteran Women  of  Fafhion — High 
Flyers — and  other  appellations  which  are 

doubdefs  quite  undeferved ...The 

"  univerval  paffion,"  according  to  Dr. 
Young's  defcription,  was  never  more 
ftrongly  exemplified — never  did  a  female 
breaft.  pant  £o  vehemently  for  fame  as, 
that  of  Lady  Llancarrick;  and,  after  many 
flruggles  to  raife  herfelf  to  notoriety,  (lie 
found  every  eminence  pre-occupied  that 
might  have  been  obtained  by  Angularity 
of  drefs  or  demeanour;  (he  conld  not 
drive  into  the  temple  of  Fame  in  a  Phae- 
ton, four  in  hand,  without  being  incom- 
moded by  equal  or  fuperior  fkill — Or  ride 
thither  without  being  crolfed  and  jollied  ; 
neither  could  (he  leap  a  five-barred  gate, 
or  do  many  other  feats  to  make  people 
i  3  ftare, 
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ftare,  without  having  innumerable  rivals.. 
One  avenue  to  immortality,  however,  was 
lefs  crowded,  and   Lady  Llancarrick  fol- 
lowed it :    fhe  became  a  poet  and  a  poli- 
tician— with  a  very  moderate  fkill  in  her 
own  language,    fhe    was   certainly   a  lin- 
gular,   if  not  a  fuccefsful,  candidate    for 
the  Noetic  Crown;  but  having  neither  the 
judgment  that   arifes   from   natural   good 
fenfe,  or  that  which  is  acquired  by  ftudy, 
her   political  opinions,   and    her  poetical 
flights,  were  equally  inconfiftent  and  ab- 
surd.    Together,  however,  they  anfwered 
her  purpofe,  for  (he  became  wonderful,  if 
not  admirable :    fome  humble  retainers  of 
the    Tuneful  Nine  were   always   ready    to 
celebrate  her  genius;    and  fhe  furnifhed 
fb  many  paragraphs  for   the  newfpapers, 
that  the  editors  could  hardly  fail  of  being 
grateful. 

But  with  fo  much  genius  could  fhe 
efcape  being  fufceptible  ? — Alas ! — no. — 
Many  inflances  were  given  of  the  foftnefs 
of  her  heart,  and  many  men  of  the  very 
firft  world  had  been  fuppofed  to  wear  her 

chains. 
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chains.  In  proportion  as  thefe  became 
fragile  through  time,  fhe  had  covered  them 
with  flowers,  and  almoft  the  laft  fortunate 
captive,  who  had  efcaped  this  charming 
bondage,  was  Sommers  Walfingham  ; 
which,  perhaps,  from  family  partiality,  in- 
fpired  Lady  Llancarrick  with  her  prefent 
inclination  to  throw  the  fame  pleafing  fet- 
ters over  his  coufin. 

Perfectly  unconfcious,  however,  of  hec 
defign,  hardly  hearing,  and  not  at  all  at- 
tending to  the  excellent  things  fhe  was 
faying,  Walfingham  walked  by  her  fide, 
accufing  his  deftiny  of  cruelty  in  com- 
pelling him  to  part  with  Rofalie  for  fome 
time,  and  to  leave  her  in  fuch  a  ftate  of 
mind,  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
faying  to  her  much  that  he  had  poflponed 
till  he  took  leave,  and  which  now  ap- 
peared abfolutely  neceffary  to  his  own 
peace,  if  not  for  the  guidance  and  con- 
folation  of  his  interefting  unhappy  friend. 
Yet,  however,  he  wifhed  to  have  a  long 
converfation  with  Rofalie  before  he  rode 
back  to  Hiftings,  he  was  fo  perfuaded 
i  4  that 
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that  Lady  Llancarrrick  and  Mifs  Gillman 
had  forced  themfelves  thus  into  his  no- 
tice, only  to  gratify  impertinent  curiofity, 
or  find  ground  for  malignant  remark  in 
regard  to  Rofalie,  that  he  determined, 
whatever  it  might  coft  him,  not  to  put  it 
in  their  power.  For  a  moment  he  thought 
of  returning  to  her  lodging,  after  they  had 
fhaken  off  their  unwelcome  companions; 
but,  confeious  that  fo  unufual  a  vifit  muft 
excite  the  invidious  remarks  of  the  woman 
of  the  houfe,  and  fufpetting  that  Lady 
Llancarrick  and  her  companion  would 
watch  his  fteps,  he  found  himfelf  com- 
pelled, on  Rofalie's  account,  to  relinquish 
the  idea  of  feeing  her  again  that  evening ; 
but  rage  and  vexation  feized  him,  and  he 
no  longer  wore  even  the  femblance  of  ci- 
vility, though  Lady  Llancarrick  did  not, 
or  would  not,  perceive  it.  Their  way  lay 
near  the  door  of  the  inn  where  Walfing- 
ham's  horfes  were  put  up.  His  groom  was 
walking  before  it  waiting  his  orders;  he 
called  to  him  impatiently,  and  bade  him 
bring  the  horfes  out ;    they  followed  him 

in 
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in  an  inftant,  when,  approaching  Rofalie, 
he  wilhed  her  a  good  night,  and  faid,  in 
a  low  voice,  that  he  would  fee  her  in  a 
very  Few  days  ;  then,  coldly  bowing  to  the 
other  two-  ladies,  he  mounted  his  horfe, 
and  was  out  of  fight  in  a  moment. 

Rofalie,  trying  to  fupprefs  a  figh  that 
arofe  partly  from  regret  at  his  going  fo 
fuddenly,  and  partly  from  recollection  of 
the  ftate  of  .mind  in  which  fne  knew  he 
was,  was  now  very  coldly  and  formally 
cour.tefying  her  good  night  to  her  two 
unwifhed-for  companions ;.  but  they  did 
not  intend  to  let  Her  off  fo  eafily,  and 
Lady  Llancarrick,  bidding,  her  dear  Gill- 
man  take  the  arm.  of  her  fweet  hiend; 
faid,  /'  Oh  !  we  will  fee  her  fafe  to  her 
lodgings,  you  know  !  " 

The  diftance  was  not  far,  but  Rofalie 
thought  it  now  lengthened  on  purpoie : 
both  the  ladies  befetting  her  with  ques- 
tions which  fhe  could  not  anfwer  truly, 
and  would  very  fain  have  been  excufed 
from  anfwering  at  all.  Indeed,  during 
the  former  part  of  their  walk,  while  Lady 
i  5,  Llan- 
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Llancarrick  had  engaged  Walfingham,  the 
gentle,  fentimental  Erminia  Eliza  Gi!l- 
raan  had,  albeit  in  the  fweeteft  accents  and 
■with  the  moft  infinuating  foftnefs,  put  fo 
many  queftions  to  poor  Rofalie,  that  greater 
art  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  than  (he 
poffeffed,  would  have  been  neceflary  to 
prevent  the  fly  fentimentalift  from  dif- 
covering  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
myftery  in  her  affairs,  and  that  their  ob- 
fcurity  arofe  from  their  being  of  a  nature 
which  (lie  dared  not  reveal,  yet  knew  not 
how  artfully  to  hide. 

When,  at  length,  Rofalie  was  once  more 
alone  in  her  own  parlour,  all  the  events  of 
the"5 (fay  revived  in  painful  confufion  to 
her  memory  ;  but  the  death  of  her  mother 
fwallowed  up  every  other  forrow,  and^ 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  fhe  accufed  herfelf 
of  infenfibility,  for  having,  at  fuch  a  time, 
fuffered  any  other  confideration  to  call 
off  her  thoughts  a  moment  from  that  ob- 
jeft  of  jufl  and  endlefs  regret.  Of  the 
two  ladies  fhe  had  feen,  fhe  thought  no 
more  than  to  determine  upon  not  conti- 
nuing 
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nuing  their  acquaintance,   and  rather  to 
quit  the  place  than  to  affociate  frequently 
with  people  fo  utterly  difagreeable.— Her 
heart  heavy  with  regret,    and   her  fcead 
aching  from  having,  wept  fo  much  during 
the  day,  (he  drank  a  glafs  of  water  and 
haftened  to  her  bed,   where  the  moft  tor- 
menting refledions,  on  the  cruel  fate  of 
her  beloved  mother,  long  prevented  her 
tailing    any  repofe.     At   length   wearied 
nature  gave  her  up  to  momentary  forget- 
fulnefs;  but  me  had  hardly  flept  an  hour, 
when  fhe  was  awakened  by  one  of  the  moft 
violent    ftorms    of     thunder,     lightning, 
wind,  and  hail,  that  fhe  ever  recolkaed 
to  have  heard.     For  herfelf  fhe  was  un- 
confcious  of  apprehenfion,    bur  clafping 
to  her  palpitating  heart   its   only  certain 
poffeffion,    her  lovely  child,    fhe  fhrunk 
from  the  flafhing  fires  which  made  their 
way  through   her   window  fhutters ;     fhe 
endeavoured,  however,  to  appeafe  the  fears 
of   Claudine,    who  crept  into  her  room 
half  dead  with   terror,    but  fuddenly,   as 
fhe  was  reafoning  with  her  maid,  fhe  re- 
x  6  collected. 
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colle6kd  that,  from  the  time  which  had 
patted  fince  Walfingham  fet  out,  it  was 
impoffible  he  could  have  reached  Haftings. 
Her  apprehenfions,  left  any  evil  might  be- 
fal  him,  and  the  idea  that  me  was  the 
innocent  ca'ufe  of  his  being  expofed,  be- 
came extremely  painful  to  her  bofom ; 
fhe  yielded  to  thofe  gloomy  thoughts 
which  too  frequently  aggravate  forrow — 
and  exclaimed,  "  Alas !  /  am  fo  unfor- 
tunate, that  it  feems  as  if  I  communicated 
calamity  to  all  who  are  interested  about 

me Born  the  child  of  profcription, 

/  deftroyed  the  peace  of  my  mother,  and 
on  my  account  it  probably  was,  that  my 
unhappy  father  was  driven  into  exile  ! — 
Should  he  have  furvived  long  years  of  ca- 
lamity, I  fhall  never  behold  him,  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  expreffing  for  him 
the  filial  tendernefs  I  mould  feel,  or  of 
weeping  with  him  over  the  memory  of  my 
dear,  dear  mother.  Again  profcribed  in 
my  marriage,  I  have,  perhaps,  undone 
Montalbert,  and  loaded  him  with  the  ma- 
lediction of  his  mother Perhaps — 

oh! 
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oh!    thought    too    terrible    to    be   dwelt 

upon! perhaps  his  tendernefs  for  me 

may  have  coft  him  his  life,  and  he  may 
have  perifhed  amid  the  fulphurous  gulphs 
and  unwholefome  exhalations  at  Meflina. 
—  No,  I  will  not  encourage  fuch  an  idea. 
The  precautions  of  his  cruel  mother  coun- 
teracted it,  and,  by  doing  fo,.  made  my 
'imprifonment  and  perfecution'  favours. — 
Alas !  I  have  prefent  evil  enough  with- 
out dwelling  on  the  pail. — The  noble- 
minded,  the  difinterefted  Walfingham, 
feems  to  be  infe&ed  with  my  unhappinefs  ; 
perhaps,  even  now,  is  the  victim  of  his 
generous  attention  to  me  ! — and  you,"  dear 
little  unconfcious  companion  of  my  woes, 
fole  fweetener  of  my  forrowful  exiftence, 
may  not  you  one  day  lament  that  you  were 
ever  born  ?" 

This  refleflion  was  too  d i ft r effing— • 
and  an  ardent  prayer  to  Heaven,  that^e 
alone  might  fuffer,  and  that  her  boy  might 
be  as  happy  as  me  was  miferable,  ended 
the  fad  foliloquy. — The  violence  of  the 
tempeft  abated,  but  not  till  morning  broke. 

Rofalie, 
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Rofalie.afterafbort  interval  of  reft,  arofej 
fhe  heard  from  her  maid,  as  well  as  from 
her  other  fervant  and  the  people  of  the 
houfe,  melancholy  details  of  the  mifchief 
occafioned  by  the  lightning ;  of  which 
fome  particulars  were  true,  but  the  greater 
part  much  exaggerated,  or  wholly  ground- 
lefs. 

Rofalie,  ftill  depreffed  by  the  idea  of 
Walfingham's  poflible  danger,  and  by  the 
effefts  of  a  fleeplefs  night,  tried  to  (hake 
off  both  her  mental  and  perfonal  uneafi- 
nefs  by  a  walk.  It  was  an  hour  when 
fhe  hoped  that  (he  might  venture  to  the 
fea  fide  without  meeting  either  of  the  la- 
dies whom  (he  fo  much  defired  to  avoid. 
In  this,  however,  (he  was  difappointed: — 
they  joined  her  as  fhe  returned  home  ; 
talked  over  the  circumftance  of  the  ftorm — 
Lady  Llancarrick  declaring  that  fhe  en- 
joyed its  fublime  horrors,  and  Mifs  Gill- 
man  tempering  the  fame  fentiment,  with 
delicately  expreffing  concern  for  the  fate 
of  thofe  who  might  have  fuffered  in  it. 

"  Apropos, 
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"  Apropos,  (faicl  Lady  Llancarrick)— 
my  dear  Mrs.  Sheffield,  do  you  know  k 
came  into  our  heads,  as  Gillman  and  I 
fat  together  looking  at  the  lightning  over 
the  fea,  that  our  agreeable  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Walfingham,  could  hardly  have  reach- 
ed  whatever  place  he  was  going  to  be- 
fore the  tempeft  came  on  : — he  refides,  I 
think,  at  fome  diftanee  ?" 

As  fhe  faid  this,  fhe  fixed  on  Rofalie 
her  fierce  inquiring  eyes.  Rofalie,  though 
no  human  being  could  be  more  void  of 
offence,  blufhed  deeply,  and,  before  fhe 
could  form  a  reply,  Walfingham's  groom 
came  up  to  her,  and  delivered  a  packet 
with  his  mailer's  compliments,  and  he  had 
orders  to  wait  for  an  anfwer. 

Rofalie  now  faw,  in  the  countenances 
of  the  two  ladies,  an  expreffion  which 
added,  for  a  moment,  to  her  pain  and 
confufion.  Relieved,  however,  from  the 
uneafinefs  fhe  had  been  in  about  Wal- 
fingham, fhe  felt  all  the  dignity  of  con- 
fcious  innocence,  and  refolved  to  disre- 
gard 
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gard  cenfure,  which,  whatever  appearances 
might  fay,  fhe  knew  herfelf  incapable  of 
deferving;  fhe  recovered  her  compofure, 
and  telling  the  fervant  fhe  would  return 
home  and  write  an  anfwer,  which  he  might 
call  for.  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  fhe  (lightly. 
wifhed  the  two  ladies  a.  good  morning,  and 
left  them. 

Their  curiofity,  which  was  flrongly  ex^- 
cited  on  many  accounts,  they  fcrupled  not 
to  attempt  gratifying  by  queftioning  the 
"fervant ;  from,  whom,  however,  they  ob- 
tained but  little  additional  information. 
While  thefe  ladies  were  thus  unworthily 
employed,  Rofalie  read  the  following  letter 
from  WalGngham 


LET.TER. 


"  I  was  compelled  to  leave  you,  dear 
Madam,  laft  night  in  an  uneafy  ftate  of 
mind — for  how  could  I  be  otherwife, 
when  I  faw  you  in  fuch  depreffed  fpirits ; 
and  I   fear  your  new  acquaintances  are 

not 
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not  of  that  defcription  of  women,  with 
whom,  either  in  the  hour  of  fadnefs  or 
gaiety,  you  would  wifh  to  aflbciate. — I 
hope,  that  if  you  find  them  too  much  dif- 
pofed  to  trcfpafs  upon  you,  you  will  not 
fuffer  the  fear  of  violating  the  common 
forms  of  fociety  to  force  you  into  the 
moft  uneafy  of  all  reftraints,  keeping  up 
a  fhew  of  regard  to  conceal  diflike  and 
difguft.  I  believe  neither  of  them  to  be 
worthy  of  the  friendfhip  of  Mrs.  Montai- 
bert.  You  know,  I  hope,  that  if  this  or. 
any  other  circumftance  renders  your  pre- 
fent  abode  lefs  agreeable  to  you,  my  fer- 
vices  fhall  be  exerted  to-  find  one  more 
eligible — but  favour  me  with  your  com- 
mands immediately,  as  I  fhall  go  to-mor- 
row to  London,  to  plead  with  an  old 
acquaintance  of  my  father's  on  behalf  of 
an  unfortunate  fon,  who,  having  two  years 
ago  married  a  young  woman,  whofe  only 
fault  was  her  being  deHitute  of  fortune, 
has  been  abandoned  by  his  family,  and, 
having  been  brought  up  to  no  profeffion, 

is 
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is  in  a  very  diftrefled  fituation,  ^kh  a  wife 
and  two  fweet  little  children.  I  met  him 
a  few  days  before  I  had  lait  the  -honour 
of  feeing  you,  as  he  is  here  with  his  la- 
mily  ;  I  bade  him  confider  what  I  could 
do  to  ferve  him,  and  he  has  defired  me  to 
fee  his  father  on  his  behalf:  perfuaded 
that  I  fhould  fucceed  in  reftoring  him  to 
comfort  and  his  father.  Without  having 
very  high  ideas  of  my  powers  of  perfua- 
fion,  efpecially  when  the  hard-cold  heart 
of  avarice  is  to  be  moved,  I  will,  how- 
ever, make  the  attempt,  and,  unlefs  there 
is  any  thing  in  which  I  can  firft  have  the 
pleafure  of  being  employed  for  you,  Ma- 
dam, I  mall  begin  my  journey  to-morrow 
early.  My  friend's  father  lives  in  Not- 
tinghamfhire. 

"  May  the  bearer  of  this  bring  me  as 
Favourable  an  account  of  your  health  and 
fpirits  'as  can  be  expefted  after  the  juft 
concern  you  have  fo  recently  felt: — I  hope 
you  were  not  terrified  by  the  temped  of 
laft  night.     It  overtook  me 'on  a    place 

fa 
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fo  wild  and  dreary,  that  I  could  have  fup- 
pofed  it  the  fcene  where  Shakefpeare  ima- 
gined the  meeting  between  Macbeth  and 
the  Weird  Sifters.  The  fpot  I  allude  to 
is  a  wide  down  ;  in  fome  places  fcattered 
over  with  fhort  furze,  in  others  barren 
even  qf  turf,  and  the  uncloathed  chalk 
prefenting  the  idea  of  cold  defolation : — 
on  the  left  is  a  ruined  chapel,  or  fmall 
parifh  church,  in  which  fervice  is  per- 
formed only  once  in  fix  weeks ;  on  the 
right  are,  in  fome  places,  marfhes  that 
extend  to  the  4ea — in  others  a  broad  fpit 
of  fand  and  ftones,  where  nature  feems  to 
refufe  fuftenance  even  to  the  half-marine 
plants,  which,  in  moft  places,  are  thinly 
fprinkled  among  the  faltpetre  of  the 
beach. 

'<•  The  hollow  murmur  of  the  diftant 
fea,  on  which,  the  lightning  faintly  flam- 
ed, foretold  $he  coming  ftorm  fome  time 
before  I  reached  this  heath — there  it  over- 
took me  ;  but  as  there  are  times  when 
outward  accidents  make  little  or  no  im- 
preffion  on  me,  I  quickened  not  my  pace ; 

and 
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and  fhall  I  own  it  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  affected  eccentricity,  that  I 
found  a  melancholy  fpecies  of  pleafure 
in  furveying  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the 
fcene in  fancying  I  was  the  only  hu- 
man being  abroad,  within  the  circuit  of 
many  miles— in  cherifhing  the  fame  fpi- 
rit  with  which  Young  fays  in  his 'Night 
Thoughts 

*  Throughout  the  vail  globe's  wide  circumference  . 
'  No  being  wake*  but  me.' 

Yet  I  was  more  moderate,  and  more  phi- 
lofophical  in  my  fombre  enjoyment ;  and, 
when  I  came  to  my  lodgings,  I  wrote  what 
follows,  which'  I  beg  you  will  put  into  the 
fire  when  you  have  read 

"  Swift  fleet  the  billowy  clouds  along  the  Iky, 

"  Earth  feems  to  fhudder  at  the  florm  aghaft; 
"  While  only  beings,  as  forlorn  as  I, 

"  Court  the  chill  horrors  of  the  howling  blaft. 
"  Even  round  yon  crumbling  walls,  in  fearch  of  food,. 

"  The  ravenous  owl  forgoes  his  evening  flight;. 
"  And  in  his  cave,  within  the  deepeft  wood, 

"  The  fox  eludes  the  tempefl  of  the  night; — 
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«  But,  to  my  heart,  congenial  is  the  gloom 
"  '«'  Which  hides  me  from  a  world  I  with  to  fhun- 
*'  That  fcene,  where  ruin  faps  the  moulding  tomb, 

"  Suits  with  the  fadnefs  of  a  wretch  undone ; 
-"  Nor  is  the  darkeft  fhade,  the  keened  air, 

«'  .Black  as  my  fate — or  cold  as  my  defpair." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXIV. 


JL  H  E  penfive,  or  rather  gloomy  dif- 
pofition  in  which  Walfingham  wrote,  was 
but  too  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  his 
unhappy  correfpondent,  who  pafiTed  the 
reft  of  the  day  in  her  houfe,  indulging 
^melancholy  reflections.  She  was  glad, 
however,  that  he  was  crone  an  excurfion 
likely  to  divert  his  thoughts,  and  knew 
that  nothing  fo  effectually  won  him  from 
himfelf  as  fuch  a  generous  fervice  as  he 
was  now  engaged  in.  The  following  day 
arofe,  and  found  her  in  the  fame  deje&ed 
ftate  of  mind ;  left  alone,  without  even 
the  expectation  of  feeing  Walfingham,  or 
of  hearing  any  intelligence,  which,  he  af- 
fured  her,  he  would  not  fail  to  attempt 
collecting  as  to  Montalbert,  or  Charles 
Vyvian,  fhe  had  nothing  to  look  forward 

to 
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to  but  the  anfwer  ihe  yet  hoped  to  re- 
ceive from  Mrs.  Leflington;  a;-:  fhe  reck- 
oned daily  when  the  courfe  of  the  poft 
might  give  her,  at  leaft,  this  melancholy 
fatisfaciion. 

A  mind,  thus  preying  on  itfelf,  agitated 
by  hopes  and  fears,  and  wearied  by  con- 
jectures, could  only  be  relieved,  at  leaft, 
for  a  few  hours  by  books  of  amufement. 
She  had  fent  to  the  only  library  in  the 
place  for  two  or  three  of   thefe   fort  of 
books,  but  finding  them  only  pages  of  in- 
anity,  which  could  not  a  moment  arrefl 
her  attention,    Ihe   determined,   notwith- 
standing her  fears  of  again  meeting  Lady 
Llancarrick  and  Mifs  Gillman,    to  go  to 
the  fhop,  and  endeavour  to  pleafe  herfelf 
better.     In  doing  fo,   fhe  was  under  the 
neceffity  of  paffing  through  that  part  of 
the  village  molt  frequented.     Congratu- 
lating herfelf,  however,  on  not  having  met 
any  body,    (he  was   returning,    with  her 
books  in  her.  hand,   when  her  former  per- 
fecutors,    fuddenly  advancing  from  their 
lodgings,  joined  her,  and,  with  their  ufual 

carelefs 
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carelefs  eafe,  entered  into  difcourfe  with 
her,  afking  feveral  quellions,  and,  when 
to  evade  thefe,  fhe  turned  the  converfa- 
tion  on  the  books  fhe  had  been  in  fearch 
of,  the  elder  lady  delivered  her  opinion 
of  feveral  celebrated  and  new  productions, 
with  a  fluency  which  aftonifhed  Rofalie-, 
fo  much  did  it  refemble  a  dilfertation 
learned  by  heart,  and  remind  Rofalie  of 
Jenkinfon  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who, 
whenever  he  met  a  ftranger,  began  with — 
"  Sir,  the  cofmogony,  or  creation  of 
the  world,"  Sec.  &c. 

Rofalie,  however,  better  content  to  be 
a  hearer  than  a  fpeaker,  liftened,  or  ap- 
peared to  liften,  with  perfect  refignation, 
internally  refolving,  however,  to  take  her 
leave  as  foon  as  fhe  arrived  at  the  turn- 
ing which  led  to  her  own  lodgings,  whe- 
ther the  harangue  was  finifhed  or  not; 
fhe  walked,  in  the  mean  time,  quietly 
along  between  the  two  ladies,  (Mifs  Gill- 
man  having  taken  her  arm),  and  gazing 
on  the  ground,  as  if  fhe  was  counting  the 
pepples;  when  two  perfons  haftily  ap- 
proached, 
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preached,   and  a  voice   exclaimed — "  It 

is  fiie!— it  is  my  wife! By  Heavens  it 

is  herfelf !  " The  voice   was  Montal- 

talbert's — Rofalie  raifed  her  eyes — it  was 
Montalbert  himfelf. 

Almoft  unconfeious  of  what  fhe  did,  fhe 
fprang  forward,  and  would  have  thrown 
herfelf  into  his  arms,  but  he  retired  from 
her,  with  rage  and  refentment  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  fuddenly  changing  into  an 
expreflion  of  pity,  he  cried — "  Lovely, 
loft  creature ! — art   thou,  indeed,  loft  to 

me  ? Yes — for  ever  loft ! — and  here — 

too  well  convinced  that  all  I  have  heard 
is  true — here  we  part  for  ever  !  •' 

Rofalie,  who  had  advanced  towards 
him,  heard  all  this  with  a  furprize  and 
terror  that  deprived  her  of  the  power  of 
utterance.  She  tried,  however,  to  fay, 
"  For  mercy's  fake,  Montalbert,  hear 
me!"— but  feeing  that  he  ftill  retreated 
from  her,  and  that  feizing  the  arm  of  the 
perfon  with  him,  he  even  walked  haftily 
away  ;  fhe  made  a  vain  attempt  to  quicken 
her  pace  and  follow  him,  but  her  trem- 

Vol.  III.  K  blinff 
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bling  limbs  refufed  to  fecond  her  will—- 
her  head  grew  giddy,  her  heart  ceafed  for 
a  moment  to  beat,  and  fhe  would  have 
fallen,  had  not  Mifs  Gillman,  who,  with 
Lady  Llancarrick,  beheld  this  fcene  with 
wonder,  ftepped  forward  and  fupported 
her. 

In  another  moment  fhe  recovered  her 
fenfes,    and,    looking   wildly  round    her, 

exclaimed,  "  Where  is  he  ? Where  is 

Montalbert  ? Lead   me,   if  you  have 

pity — lead  me  to  him! ....  Let  me  follow 

him — for  God's  fake  let  me  !  " Mifs 

Gillman,  with  the  common  phrafes  ufed 
on  fuch  occafions,  befought  her  to  be 
compofed ;  Lady  Llancarrick  began  to 
reafon,  and  to  prove  very  logically  that 
nobody  ought  to  give  way  to  fuch  violent 
emotions.  Her  eyes,  however,  had  fol- 
lowed Montalbert  till  he  difappeared; — 
though  when  Rofalie  eagerly  inquired 
which  way  he  went,  it  was  a  piece  of-  in- 
telligence fhe  did  not  chufe  to  commu- 
nicate. 

Rofalie, 
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Rofalie,  when  her  fenfes  and  recollec- 
tion returned,  defired  to  go  to  her  lodg- 
ings, but,  as  it  was  evident  fhe  was  inca- 
pable of  walking  thither  without  afMance, 
the  two  ladies  of  courfe  attended  her. — 
Mifs  Gillman,  in  the  few  intervals  allowed 
her,  fpoke  mod  fentimentally  and  patheti- 
cally, while  the  lady  of  fuperior  talents 
affected  to  argue  on   the  impropriety  of 
yielding  to  extravagant  expreflions  of  grief 
or  joy — not  without  fome  hints,   that  fhe 
could  not  comprehend  how  the  gentle- 
man they  had  feen  could  be  the  hufband 
of  Mrs.  Sheffield,  and  yet  be  called  Mon- 
talbert.     Rofalie  attended   to   neither   of 
her  new  friends ;   fhe   hardly  knew  who 
was  with  her;  but,  having  formed  a  con- 
fufed   conje&ure  that   Mohtalbert    might 
be  at  her  houfe,  her  eager  eyes  were  in- 
quiring for  him  the  moment  fhe   came  in 
fight  of   it.     Claudine  met  her  with   the 
little  boy  ;   but  Montalbert  had  not  been 
there.     In  beholding  her  child,  he  recall- 
ed to  her  ftar tied  fenfes  the  conduft  of  his* 
father,  with  his  wild  behaviour  and  ftrange 
k  2  expreflions, 
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expreffions,  and  all  the  agitation  of  tier 
fpirits  returned;  but  fhe  was  relieved  by 
-a  flood  of  tears,  and  fobbed  violently — 
.while  fuch  comfort  or  remonflrance,  as 
the  ladies  thought  might  either  confole 
or  determine  her  to  bear  her  diflrefs  with 
-fortitude,  were  alternately  adminiftered. — 
Rofalie  had  nothing  to  anfwer.  She  wifh- 
ed,  though  fhe  could  not  propofe  it,  that 
•they  would  leave  her  as  the  only  kindnefs 
they  could  do  her.;  and  at  length,  the  one 
having  exhaufted  all  her  fentiment,  and 
■the  other  all  her  reafoning,  they  went 
away,  promifing  to  call  in  the  evening 
to  fee  how  fhe  did.  Rofalie  affured  them 
fhe  fhould  be  very  well,  and  begged  they 
would  not  trouble  themfelves ;  fhe  affect- 
ed a  momentary  tranquillity,  to  efcape 
from  a  repetition  of  attentions,  which,  as 
they  appeared  to  be  well  meant,  .fhe  could 
not  rudely  refufe. 

When  they  were  gone,  .the  aftonifhed 
.and  flunned  mind  of  Rofalie  returned  to 
a  new  contemplation  of  the  fcene  that  had 
patTed;     when   fhe  .recalled   the   counte- 
nance. 
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nance,  the  words,  and  the  attitude,  -of 
Montalbert,  it  appeared,  but  too  certain, 
that  her  actions  had  been  mifreprefented, 
and  that  jealoufy  and  anger  poffeffed  hirm 
How  could  me  find — how  appeafe  him  ? — 
Whither  was  he  gone? — He  had  come  in 
fearch  of  her;  was  he  then  fo  prejudiced 
a'gainft  her,  that  he  would  not  even  hear  her, 
that  he  would  not  even  fee  the  child  whom 
he  had  fo  paflionately  loved  ? — Thefe  re- 
flections, preffing  with  painful  violence  on 
her  mind,  deprived  her  for  fome  time  of 
thecalmnefs  that  might  have  enabled  her. 
to  determine  what  mould  be  done.  She- 
fometimes  thought  of  going  out  to  inquire 
for  Montalbert,  then  found  herfelf  un- 
equal to  the  dread  of  meeting  him,  whom- 
fhe  had  fo  long  fought  and  fo  tenderly 
beloved,  only  to  have  her  heart  pierced 
by  founds  of  anger  and  reproach,  from  a 
voice  in  which  fhe  had  been  ufed  to  liften 
to  the  fondeft  language  of  adoring  love. — 
She  had  no  fervant  who  either  knew  the 
perfon  of  Montalbert,  or  had  fufficient 
fteadinefs  and  fenfe  to  perform  fo  delicate 
k  3  a  com- 
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a  co'mmiffion  as  that  which  me  wifhed  ta 
have  executed.  The  woman  of  the  houfe, 
though  older  and  graver  than  Claudine, 
was  very  ignorant,  and  to  her  it  would  be 
impoffible  to  explain  fuch  a  hiftory  as 
hers,  and  equally  impoffible  to  make  her 
comprehend  it.  To  herever  generous,  con- 
fiderate,  and  fenfible  friend,  Walfinghanr, 
the  thoughts  of  Rofalie  naturally  turned  j 
but  had  he  been  ftill  at  Haftings,  fhe 
could  not  have  ventured  to  have  afked 
his  mediation.  It  was  too  evident,  from 
the  few  incoherent  words  Montalbert  had 
littered,  that  his  unkindnefs  and  violence 
originated  in  jealoufy,  and  of  whom,  be- 
fides  Walfingham,  could  he  have  con- 
ceived fuch  injurious  ideas? 

Amidfl  thefe  fluctuating  thoughts  one 
occurred  to  her,  which  compelled  her  to 
take  fome  immediate  refolution.  If  fhe 
could  fee  Montalbert,  when  fhe  was  lefs 
under  the  influence  of  furprife,  fhe  thought 
fhe  could  talk  to  him  calmly,  and  fhould  be 
able  to  convince  him  that  fhe  had  never, 
even  in  idea,   fwerved  from  the   faithful 

tendernefs 
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tendernefs  fhe  owed  him  :  but  to  avail 
herfelf  of  this  hope  no  time  was  to  be 
loft.  Montalbert  might  have  left  the  vil- 
lage; and  where  was  fhe  then  to  feek  him, 
that  he  might  hear  her  juftification.  Im- 
prefled  then  with  a  conviction  that  (he 
ought  to  find  him  inftantly,  fhe  was  haften- 
ing  to  leave  the  houfe,  when  the  following, 
note  was  delivered  to  her 

"  THE  father  of  the  unfortunate  child, 
known  by  the  name  of  Henry  Montal- 
bert, requires  to  have  him  immediately 
delivered  to  the  two  perfons  who  attend 
for  that  purpofe,  and  who  will  conduct 
him  to 

H.  MONTALBERT." 

Rofalie  read  this  cruel  order  :  fhe  flood 
for  a  moment  like  the  ftatue  of  dcfpair — 
her  blood-  circulated  no  longer;  fhe  was 
choaked  bjKthe^convulfive  ftruggles  of 
her  heart — but  fhe  could  not  weep,  fhe 
could  not  even  fpeak.  The  two  perfons, 
who  were  fent  for  her  child,  appeared  at 
k  4  the 
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the  door  of  the  parlour  into  which  fhe 
had  returned,  and,  at  the  fame  moment, 
by  another  door,  Claudine  entered  with 
the  little  boy.  Rofalie  ftarted  up,  and 
eagerly  feizing  him  in  her  arms,  uttered 
a  few  incoherent  words — "  They  fhall  not 
take  you  from  me,  my  child,  (laid  me); 
let  them  rather  kill  me  at  once  !" — Then, 
turning  towards  the  man  and  woman,  who 
approached  without  any  apparent  feeling 
for  her  inexpreffible  diftrefs,  (he  cried,  her 
voice  half  (lifted  by  fobs,  "For  mercy's 
fake,  whoever  you  are,  lead  me  to  Mon- 
talbert ! — Do  not,  oh  !  as  you  hope  for 
Heaven — do  not  execute  his  cruel  order, 
but  let  me  find  him — I  will  carry  my  child 
to  him  myfelf !  " 

The  man,  who  had  a  countenance  which 
feemed  made  on  purpofe  to  execute  fuch 
commiffions,  anfwered,  with  fullen  cold- 
nefs,  '■'  Madam,  we  can  fay  nothing  to  all 
this — we  muft  obey  the  order  of  our  em- 
ployer— we  a6l  legally,  and  cannot  enter 

into  any  difcuffion Come,  Mrs.  Jack- 

lin,  we  have  no  time  to  lofe." 

So 
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So  faying,  he  approached  with  his  com- 
panion as  if  to  take  the  child.  Rofalie 
could  only  prefs  her  boy  more  clofely  to 
her  bread,  and,  uttering  a  faint  fhriek, 
funk  with   him  upon  her  knees — "  Have 

mercy ! — oh  !    have  pity  upon  me  !  " 

was  all  (he  could  utter.  The  unfeeling 
man,  regardlefs  of  her  agonies,  or  of  the 
"tears  and  fhrieks  of  Claudine,  who  wept, 
implored,  and  menaced,  forced  the  child 
from  the  convulfive  grafp  of  its  apparently 
dying  mother,  and  putting  it  into  the  arms 
of  the  woman,  they  hadened  from  the 
houfe. 

Rofalie,  who  had  funk  upon  the  floor, 
feemed,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  to  recover 
herfelf.  She  rofe,  and,  with  wild  looks 
and  fwift  fteps,  purfued  the  cruel  wretches 
who  had  thus  torn  her  child  from  her  : 
but  they  were  already  out  of  fight ;  her 
ftreaming  eyes  fought  them  in  vainj  her 
head  became  giddy ;  her  fenfes  forfook 
her,  and  fhe  would  have  fallen  had  not 
Claudine  caught  her  in  her  arms,  and  fup- 
ported  her  till  the  woman  of  the  houfe 
k.  5  coming 
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coming  to  her  afliftance,  they  carried  her 
between  them  into  the  houfe,  infenfible 
and  apparently  dead. 

She  was  now  placed  on  her  bed,  and 
the  remedies  ufual  in  fuch  cafes  were 
adminiftered  ;  (he  opened  her  eyes,  and, 
eagerly  fixing  them  on  the  face  of  Clau- 
dine,  inquired  for  her  child.  Claudine 
could  anfwer  only  by  her  tears.  The  re- 
ferable mother  then  feized  the  hand  of 
the  woman  of  the  houfe,  conjuring  her  to 
go  in  fearch  of  him  :  but  recollecting  how 
little  fuch  a  perfon  could  be  interested, 
fhe  attempted  to  rife  herfelf,  and  again 
follojw  him.  The  women  refufed  to  fuffer 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  appeafe  her  by 
promifes  of  going  themfelves ;  but  her 
impatience  became  greater,  and  lhe  raved, 
entreated,  and  wept,  till  the  violence  of 
her  emotions  exhaufted  her,  and  fhe  funk 
in  total  depreflion.  A  few  moments  fuf- 
ficed  to  recover  her  to  a  fenfe  of  her 
mifery,  and  then  the  fame  fad  fcene  was 
renewed. 

At 
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At  length  the  woman  of  the  houfe  agreed 
to  go  out  on  inquiry,  and  fomething  like 
hope  fufpended  for  a  while  the  agonies 
Rofalie  had  fuffered ;  but  when  the  good 
woman  came  back,  and  related,  though 
in  the  moft  cautious  way  fhe  could,  that 
the  child  had  been  carried  away  in  a  pod 
chaife  by  the  two  perfons  who  had  fetch- 
ed him  from  his  mother — the  unhappy 
Rofalie  relapfed  into  all  the  horrors  of 
defpair.  The  whole  night  patted  in  in- 
coherent ravings,  in  calling  wildly  for  her 
child,  or  imploring  the  mercy  of  its  fa- 
ther, while  Claudine  flood  weeping  on  one 
fide  of  the  bed,  and  the  landlady  remon- 
ftrating  and  praying  on  the  other.  Before 
morning  her  fenfes  feemed  to  have  forfaken 
the  wretched  fufferer:  yet  her  ftrength 
was  fo  little  impaired,  that  fhe  again-  in- 
filled on  being  fuffered  to  follow  her  child. 
She  directed  Claudine  to  get  her  a  pofl 
chaife  ;  then  attempted  to  rife  and  drefs 
herfelf,  till,  giddy  and  fick,  fhe  funk  again 
on  the  bed.  Thither  the  -woman^  of  the 
houfe  had  by  this  time  fummoned  an  apo- 
k  6  thecary 
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thecary,  who  began  gravely  to  inquire  into 
the  caufe  of  the  agitation  in  which  he  faw 
his  patient.  Claudine  could  not  explain 
it,  and  the  good  woman  knew  not  how, 
fo  that,  from  what  fhe  faid,  the  apothecary, 
concluding  fhe  had  loft  a  child  by  death, 
commenced  a  grave  harangue  on  fubmif- 
fion  and  acquiefcence,  which  ferved  only 
to  add  to  the  tortures  of  the  unfortunate 
young  woman  :  nor  was  this  gentleman, 
who  really  meant  well,  her  only  tormenter. 
Her  landlady  had  fent  for  Lady  Llancar- 
rick  and  Mifs  Gillman,  who,  taking  each 
their  ftation  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  her' 
bed,  began  to  adminifter  confolation,  fuch 
as  is  ufually  doled  forth  in  fet  phrafes,  with 
fome  difference,  however,  arifing  from  cha- 
racter ;  for  the  lady  fpoke  like  a  philofo- 
pher  ;  "  the  Mufe"  like  a  femimentalift — 
while  Rofalie,  unable  to  anfwer  either, 
repeated  to  herfelf  in  the  anguifh  of  her 

heart 

"  She  talks  to  me  who  never  had  a  fon." 
So  totally  unqualified  were  all  thefe  par- 
ties for  the  delicate  office  of  comforting 

*  the 
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the  affli&ed,  or  fo  unfit  was  the  mind  of 
Rofalie  for  receiving  confolation,  that, 
before  evening,  her  fpirits  were  agitated 
to  a  fearful  degree  ;  her  reafon  was  evi- 
dently wavering ;  and,  no  longer  confer- 
ous  of  the  inutility  of  her  exclamations, 
me  called  inceffantly  for  her  child ;  then 
implored  her  hufband  to  pity  her;  and 
from  thence  her  thoughts  made  a  fudden 
tranfition  to  the  fcenes  fhe  had  paiTed» 
through  in  Sicily  and  at  Formifcufa  ;  till, 
at  length,  all  fhe  faid  appeared  fo  inco- 
herent, and  was  fo  little  underftood  by 
thofe  who  heard  her,  that  they  became 
convinced  her  fenfes  were  totally  deranged, 
and,  that  thefe  wild  and  incoherent  appeals 
to  perfons,  as  well  as  her  defcriptive  rav- 
ings about  places,  were  the  effecls  of  a 
difordered  imagination. 

Lady  Llancarrick,  who  was  writing  for 
the  ftage,  contemplated  this  fad  fpe&acle 
with  the  fang  froid  of  an  amateur,  who 
hoped  to  add  fome  ftrong  touches  to  her 
performance ;  while  her  more  gentle  friend, 
with  her  attempts  at  fhewing  fenfibility, 

was 
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was  confidering  how  fuch  an  incident  might 
weave  into  a  novel ;  but  neither  felt  any 
true  fympathy  for  the  unhappy  object, 
who,  in  the  early  bloom  of  youth,  was  thus 
the  prey  of  anguifh,  which  was  reducing 
her  to  infanity  or  death. 

The  woman  of  the  houfe,  however,  and 
the  apothecary  of  the  village,  began,  after 
the  third  and  fourth  day,  to  be  ferioufly 
alarmed  for  the  unfortunate  patient,  in- 
ftead  of  recovering  her  recollection,  con- 
tinued to  flucluate  between  violent  ravings 
and  fits  of  gloomy  ftupidity,  while  an  alarm- 
ing fever  continually  preyed  upon  her. — 
The  ladies,  who  had  at  firft  appeared  to 
attend  her  with  patience  and  humanity, 
now  flackened  in  their  good  offices:  Lady 
Llancarrick  found  that  neither  Walfing- 
ham  nor  Montalbert  appeared;  that  fhehad 
no  chance  of  making  an  interefting  or  pro- 
fitable acquaintance  by  her  affected  hu-> 
manity,  and  that  fhe  might,  perhaps,  be 
involved  in  trouble,  and  even  in  expence; 
to  both  of  which,  but  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, fhe  had  a  decided  averfion.     As  to 

Mifs 
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Mifs  Gillman,  fhe  had  no  will  of  her  own, 
but  contented  herfelf  with  gentle  repe- 
titions of  the  words,  "  Poor  dear  crea- 
ture ! — Sweet  unfortunate ! alas  !  how 

pitiable  !  " While  fhe  occafionally  ad- 

dreffed  to  her  patronefs  eulogiums  on  her 
benevolence. — "  How  good  your  lady- 
fhip  is ! — oh !  what  a  heart,  my  dear 
friend,   is  yours! — what   amiable  fympa* 

thy  for    the   diftreffed!" Thefe   fen- 

tences  were  continually  fighed  forth  from 
the  delicate  fcnfibilities  of  the  fentimental 
Mufe,  and  received  by  the  lady  as  if  fhe 
had  really  deferved  them. 

Ah!  little  could  the  confolations of  fuch 
people  avail  towards  healing  the  wounds 
of  a  broken  heart.  The  unfortunate  Ro- 
falie  every  day  became  worfe  and  worfe. 
Claudine  could  not  aft  for  her ;  a  ftranger 
herfelf,  and  naturally  helplefs,  fhe  could 
only  lit  and  weep  by  the  bedfide  of  her 
expiring  miftrefs  ;  or,  when  fhe  appeared 
to  have  an  interval  of  fenfe,  afk  directions 
of  her,  which  Rofalie  was  unable  to  give, 

or 
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or  which,  if  given,  were  incoherent  and 
impracticable. 

The  apothecary  now  confulted  Lady 
Llancarrick  on  the  propriety  of  fending 
for  a  phyfician.  Uncertain  how  far  the 
finances  of  the  fufferer  might  anfwer  fuch 
an  expence,  and  fearful  of  being  called 
upon  herfelf  to  fupply  any  deficiency, 
Lady  Llancarrick  would  give  no  advice; 
the  landlady  doubted  how  far  enough  re- 
mained, in  cafe  her  lodger  died,  to  dif- 
charge  the  arrears  that  would  be  aue,  and 
to  pay  the  expences  which  might  be  in- 
curred ;  while  Claudine,  who  had  i^ot  the 
fmalleft  idea  of  the  mercenary  principles 
on  which  thefe  people  atted,  was  conti- 
nually imploring  Lady  Llancarrick  to  fend 
for  other  advice,  till,  from  this  fort  of 
importunity,  fhe  gradually  withdrew ;  while 
Mifs  Gillman  gravely  held  forth  an  opi<- 
nion,  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  pretty 
young  creature,  for  whom  they  had  been 
jnterefting  themfelves,  and  whofe  adven- 
tures appeared  to  have  fomething  fo  ex, 

traordinary 
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traordinary  in  them,  might  be  merely  a 
girl  in  inferior  life,  to  whom  fome  man 
of  fafhion  had  attached  himfelf,  and,  find- 
ing her  unworthy  of  any  long  or  ferious 
partiality,  had  taken  his  child  from  her  for 
very  proper  reafons.  While  thefe  two 
good  ladies  were  thus  prudently  fettling 
that  they  ought  to  decline  any  farther  in- 
terference, the  illnefs  of  the  wretched 
Rofalie  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  apothecary  believed,  and  her  female 
attendants  were  convinced,  (he  had  not 
many  hours  to  live. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXV. 


Jf  IVE  days  had  now  patted,  five  me- 
lancholy days,  fince  the  fad  vi&im  of  un- 
juft  fufpicion  had  found  no  relief  from 
anguifh,  but  in  her  moments  of  infenfibi- 
lity.  Her  lovely  face  was  quite  faded  and 
changed ;  her  form  emaciated  and  en- 
feebled, fo  that  fhe  could  hardly  fupport 
herfelf  in  her  bed ;  fometimes  fhe  wildly 
ftarted  up,  looked  round  her,  and  in- 
quired for  her  child,  until  fome  degree 
of  recollection  funk  her  again  into  the 
torpor  of  defpair. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  laft  of 
thefe  days  that  three  gentlemen,  attend- 
ed by  fervants,  flopped  in"  a  poll  coach 
at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  and  inquired 
for  Mrs.  Montalbert.  The  landlady,  who 
hoped  that  their  arrival  would  put  an  end 

to 
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to  her  apprehenfions  of  pecuniary  lofs, 
eagerly  allured  them  that  the  lady  was 
there  ;  fhe  was  very  ill  to  be  fure — "  But 
I  will  call  Mam'felle,  her  maid,  (added 
the  good  woman);  and,  for  certain,  Ma- 
dam, will  be  glad  to  fee  her  friends." 

The  three  ftrangers,  on  this  information, 
left  their  coach,  and  entered  the  parlour. 
One  of  them  appeared  to  fuffer  from  ill 
health;  he  was  pale  and  fallow,  and, 
though  yet  in  the  middle  of  life,  feemed 
to  have  been  the  viflim  of  forrow  or 
difeafe.  The  fecond  had  the  habit  and 
air  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  the  laft  was  a 
young  man,  apparently  of  fafhion,  who 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  fon  of  the 
one,  and  the  pupil  of  the  other. 

Claudine,  who,  amidft  all  her  folicitude 
for  her  miftrefs,  never  loft  fight  of  a  little 
perfonal  vanity,  ftaid  to  adjuft  her  cap 
at  the  glafs,  to  put  a  little  powder  in  her 
hair,  and  a  nicer  fichu  on  her  (houlders ; 
and  then  expecting  certainly  to  fee  Mr. 
Walfingham,  whom  fhe  conlidered,  in 
fome  meafure,  as  her  matter,  fhe  fluttered 

down 
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down  into  the  room,  where,  in  his  place, 
fhe  beheld  three  gentlemen  who  were  en- 
tirely Grangers  to  her. 

The  elder  of  them  began  to  queftion 
her  on  the  fituation  of  her  lady ;  but  find- 
ing fhe  underftood  little  Englifh,  the 
younger,  who  fpoke  like  a  native  of 
France,  took  up  the  inquiry,  and  heard, 
with  great  apparent  concern,  the  fad  ac- 
count of  Rofalie's  health,  which  even  the 
warmth  and  earneftnefs  of  Claudine's  man- 
ner could  but  little  exaggerate.  Each  of 
her  auditors  feemed  almoft  equally  afFe£r- 
ed,  and  each  inquired  whether  fhe  could 
conduct  them  to  her  miltrefs.  Claudine, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  having  no 
idea  of  who  thefe  people  could  *be,  an- 
fwered,  in  vifible  alarm,  that  fhe  would 
go  and  inquire;  forgetting,  at  that  mo- 
ment, that  her  poor  miftrefs  was  probably 
incapable  of  attending  to  anv  queftion  fhe 
might  put  to  her,  and  certainly  incapable 
of  converting  with  ftrangers. 

It  was   in  vain  fhe  fpoke  to  Rofalie; 
fhe  attended  not  to  her.     At  length  Clau^- 

dine 
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dine  thought  of  a  ftratagem  fhe  had  be- 
fore afed  with  fome  fuccefs,  when  it  was 
neceffary  to  roufe  her  unhappy  miftrefs 
to  temporary  exertion— (he  fpoke  of  her 
child;  and  Rofalie,  who  had  appeared 
totally  infenfible  for  fome  moments,  raifed 
her  languid  head  on  her  arm,  and  fixing 
her  dim  eyes  on  Claudine,  faintly  bad  her 
repeat  what  me  had  been  faying. 

Claudine  then  told  her,  that  three  gen- 
tlemen were  below,   who,   me   was   fure, 
were  her  friends,  and  who  certainly  came 
to  tell    her  fome  good  news   about    the 
dear  little  boy.     Rofalie,  catching  eagerly 
at  the  hope  thefe  words  offered,  feemed 
to  make  an  effort  to  recal  her  diffipated 
and  confufed  fenfes  to  a  point  worthy  her 
attention.     Claudine  faw  that  fhe  had  gain- 
ed her  notice,  and  repeated  all  fhe  had  faid, 
enforcing,  with  her  utmoft  power,  the  idea 
that  the  three  gentlemen  in  queftion  were 
certainly  fent  by  Montalbert  to  treat   of 
a  reconciliation,  and  redo  re  her  child. 

Rofalie  by   degrees  acquired  fo  much 
power  over  her  fcattered  and  enfeebled 

fpirits, 
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fpirits,  as  to  attempt  recollecting  what 
friends  were  moft  likely  to  be  charged 
with  fuch  a  commiffion  ;  but  her  intellects 
were  not  equal  to  the  refearch ;  bewilder- 
ed and  confufed,  fhe  put  her  hand  to  her 
head,  and  fighing  deeply,  fhe  appeared  to 
give  up  the  inquiry  in  defpair.  There 
were  no  friends  of  hers  who  anfwered 
the  minute  defcription  Claudine  had  given 
of  the  ftrangers ;  nor  did  fhe  know  of 
any  friends  of  Montalbert's,  who  were 
either  acquainted  with  his  marriage,  or 
likely  to  be  in  his  confidenece.  Hope, 
however,  enabled  her  to  re-affume  her 
powers  of  reflection,  and  fhe  became 
confcious,  that,  whoever  the  perfons  might 
be  who  thus  interefted  themfelves  in  her 
affairs,  fhe  ought  to  fee  them,  if  they 
were  Montalbert's  friends,  on  his  ac- 
count ;  if  they  were  her  friends,  on  their 
own. 

But  when  it  was  neceffary  to  make  the 
exertion,  which  her  returning  reafon  told 
her  was  neceffary,  her  ftrength  fo  failed 
her,  that  it  was  more  than  an  hour  be- 
fore 
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fore  fhe  was  feated,  by  the  affifiance  of 
the  landlady,  in  an  arm  chair,  and  half 
an  hour  longer  before  fhe  had,  by  the  aid 
of  hartfhorn  and  water,  obtained  refolu- 
tion  enough  to  let  Claudine  go  down  with 
a  meffage,  that  any  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  moft  difpofed  to  take  the  trou- 
ble of  vifiting  a  fick  room,  was  defired  to 
walk  up. 

An  interval  of  fome  moments  paffed 
before  a  foot  was  heard  on  the  ftairs ; 
but  Rofalie,  fo  far  from  finding  her  cou- 
rage ftrengthened  by  the  delay,  had  be- 
come almoft  fenfelefs  and  breathlefs,  when 
the  door  was  opened  by  Claudine,  and 
the  figure  which  appeared  at  it  (he  juft 
diftinguifhed  to  be  Charles  Vyvian,  be- 
fore her  fight  and  confcioufnefs  totally 
forfook  her,  and  fhe  fell  back  in  the 
chair,  towards  which  he  eagerly  flew  to 
fupport  her. 

"  My  filler !  (cried  he)-s-my  dear,  dear 
Rofalie ! — But  is  it,  indeed,  my  Rofa- 
lie ! — Good  God !  how  changed  ! — how 
altered '.-——Where  is  Momalbert? — what 

has 
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has  happened? — and  why  are  you  reduced 
to  this  fituation  ?  " 

Rofalie  heard  him  not ;  but  Claudine, 
amidft  her  efforts  to  recover  her  miltrefs, 
related  all  fhe  knew.  It  appeared  from 
the  furprize  Vyvian  expreffed,  that,  fo 
far  from  knowing  any  reafon  for  the  con- 
dud  of  Montalbert,  he  was  not  certain 
of  his  being  in  England,  and  that  all  the 
intelligence  he  had  gained,  as  to  the  re- 
fidence  of  Rofalie,  came  from  Mrs.  Lef- 
fington. 

Claudine,  who  faw  her  miftrefs  incapa- 
ble of  liftening  to  this  difcourfe,  renewed 
her  lamentations ;  while  Vyvian,  eager 
and  impatient,  and  not  confidering  the 
confequences,  bade  her  call  up  the  gen- 
tlemen below:  an  injunction  which  Clau^ 
dine,  as  incbnfiderate  as  himfelf,  immedi- 
ately obeyed. 

Rofalie,  therefore,  hardly  opened  her 
eyes  after  fo  unexpected  an  appearance  "as 
that  of  Charles  Vyvian,  before  they  were 
flruck  with  the  figure  of  William  Lef- 
fington,  who,  though  greatly  altered  fince 

fhe 
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fhe  faw  him  laft,  fhe  immediately  knew : 
but  the  fuddennefs  of  his  appearance,  the 
diflrefs  vifible  in  his  countenance,  and  ftill 
more  in -that  of  the  ftranger  who  flood  by 
him,  with  clapfed  hands,  and  an  expreffion 
of  mingled  terror,  pity,  and  affeftion, 
filently  gazing  on  her,  amazed  her  {o 
much,  that  fhe  was  incapable  of  afking 
either  who  he  was,  or  why  he  feemed  fo 
interefled  in  her  fate? — She  was  incapable, 
indeed,  of  fpeaking  at  all,  but  held  out 
her  hand  to  Mr.  Leffington,  in  a  manner 
which  forcibly  exprefled — "  Oh!  friend 
and  guide  of  my  youth !  why  have  you  fo 
long  deferted  your  unhappy  Rofalie  ? " 

Leffington  now  fpoke  to  her. — "  My 
deareft  friend !  (faid  he),  my  fweet  Ro- 
falie, you  are  ill ! — you  are  unhappy  !  " 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  fhe  would  have  anfwer- 
ed,  but  fhe  could  not  articulate  the  words. 
Her  attempt,  however,  had  fomething  fo 
affe&ing  in  it,  that  the  ftranger  could  no 
longer  reftrain  the  emotions  which  arofe 
in, his  breaft  ;  he  burft  into  an  agony  of 
tears,  and,  turning  from  her,  exclaimed — 

Vol.  III.  l  «  She 
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*<  She  too  is  deftroyed — deftroyed  *s  her 
mother   was,    by    the   accurfed   houfe  of 

Montalbert! Yes! — the    nephew    re- 

fembles  the  uncle — he  has  murdered  my 
daughter  1" 

Thefe  ftrange  exclamations  ferved  en- 
tirely to  overcome  the  feeble  fpirits  of 
Rofalie;  fhe  no  longer  comprehended,  and 
but  indiftinBly  heard,  what  pafTed.  —  Lef- 
fington  hung  over  her  with  the  tendereft 
concern,  while  Vyvian  walked  about  the 
room  in  great  agitation ;  yet  attempted  to 
appeafe  that  of  the  ftranger,  and  now  and 
then  fpoke  a  broken  fentence  to  Rofalie. 
It  was  evident,  that  far  from  relieving  the 
fweet  fufferer,  for  whom  they  were  all 
interefted,  by  a  continuation  of  this  fcene, 
they  did  but  increafe  her  anguifh,  yet 
none  of  them  had  fufficient  prefence  of 
mind  to  remark  this ;  and  there  was  no 
woman  about  her,  who  had  fenfe  or  ob- 
fervation  enough,  to  advife  them  to  with- 
draw till  flie  could  acquire  more  compo- 
fure. 

The 
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The  agitation  of  the  ftranger  became 
more  violent.  It  was  Ormfby,  the  unfor- 
tunate father  of  Rofalie,  who,  having  re- 
turned with  an  ample  fortune  from  India, 
ha*l  been  informed,  on  his  firft  inquiries, 
that  Mrs.  Vyvian  was  dead.  From  Mrs. 
Leflington  he  had  learned,  that  young  Vy- 
vian, her  fon,  was,  by  a  paper  fhe  wrote 
to  him  before  her  death,  acquainted  with 
the  real  relationfhip  in  which  Rofalie  flood 
to  him,  and  with  the  circumftances  that 
had  rendered  her  marriage  with  his  father 
a  fource  of  continual  unhappinefs. 

Charles  Vyvian,  who  had  always  loved 
his  mother  much  better  than  his  father, 
whofe  fole  attachment  to  him  originated 
in  family  pride,  no  fooner  knew  this 
hiftory,  than,  with  every  attention  that 
delicacy  and  duty  required  towards  the 
chara&er  and  memory  of  his  mother,  he 
fought,  as  foon  as  he  returned  to  England, 
the  family  of  Leflington.  The  eldeft  fon, 
who  was  fettled  near  Oxford,  was  more 
eafily  applied  to  than  any  other  part  of  it. 
To  him,  therefore,  Vyvian  addrefled  hira- 
hi  felf, 
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felf,  and  thither  alfo  Mr.  Ormfby  was  di- 
rected, when,  on  application  to  Mrs.  Lef- 
fington,  he  found  fhe  was  herfelf  fettled 
in  the  north.  After  an  explanation  be- 
tween thefe  gentlemen,  they  determined  to 
feek  Rofalie  together;  and  fet  out  for 
Eaftbourne,  without  fufpe&ing  that  fhe 
was  fuffering  under  any  other  unhappi- 
nefs  than  that  which  arofe  from  a  tem- 
porary feparation  from  her  hufband ;  they 
arrived  at  Eaftbourne,  and  found  her  ema- 
ciated by  illnefs,  injured  in  intellects  by 
grief,  and  incapable  of  feeling  that  por- 
tion of  happinefs  and  profperity,  which, 
they  hoped,  it  would  have  been  in  their 
power  to  offer  her. 

Ormfby,  from  the  moment  he  had  learn- 
ed that  he  had  a  daughter  living,  who  was 
worthy,  for  her  own  fake,  of  the  tender- 
nefs  he  was  difpofed  to  feel  towards  the 
reprefentative  of  the  woman  he  adored, 
he  cherifhed  the  moft  flattering  hopes  of 
happinefs  with  a  lovely  being,  who  would 
recal  continually  to  his  mind  the  hours  of 
iiis  early  felicity,  and  gild  the  evening  of 

his 
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his  life.  He  now  found  all  vifionary  biffs 
vanished  at  once,  and  the  bitternefs  of  his 
difappointment  was  aggravated,  when  he 
remembered  that  the  blow,  which  had 
murdered  his  happinefs  a  fecond  time, 
came  from  the  fame  family  that  had  de- 
ftroyed  it  before.  The  injuries,  the  de- 
ceptions, the  tyranny,  of  Old  Montalbert, 
which  had  driven  him  from  the  bofom  of 
his  firft  Rofalie  to  exile  and  to  forrow, 
now  feemed  to  be  revived  in  the  nephew 
to  rob  him  of  all  he  had  left;  and,  in  the 
anguifh  of  heart,  which  thefe  thoughts 
gave  him,  he  forgot,  that,  by  his  unguard- 
ed tranfports,  he  was  deepening  the  wounds 
he  deplored.  Such,  however,  were  the 
unhappy  efFe&s  of  his  expreffions  on  the 
bewildered  mind  of  his  daughter,  who 
catching  from  them  fome  vague  ideas  about 
her  mother,  (whole  name  he  often  re- 
peated), though  unable  to  follow  the  chain 
of  circumftances  to  which  thefe  expref- 
fions alluded,  that  her  fpirits  were  entirely- 
overcome  ;  and,  when  he  fondly  called 
her  his  daughter,  his  only  hope  on  earth, 
l  3  his 
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his  poor  unfortunate  child!  fhe  was  fo  far 
from  underftanding  it  was  her  father  who 
fpoke  to  her,  that  fhe  wildly  fancied  it 
was  the  fame  perfon  who  had  been  fent 
by  Montalbert  to  take  her  child  from  her. 
She  fhuddered,  therefore,  as  he  approach- 
ed her  ;  withdrew  her  hand  from  him,  as 
he  attempted  to  take  it,  and  looking  with 
wild  and  eager  eyes  towards  Leffington, 
who  engaged  her  notice  more  than  Vyvian, 
Ihe  appeared  filently  to  entreat  that  he 
would  deliver  her  from  the  prefence  of  a 
perfon,  of  whom,  was  evident  from  her 
manner,  fhe  had  conceived  fome  unfa- 
vourable impreffion. 

Shocked  by  this  convi&ion,  and  affured 
that  her  intellects  were  entirely  gone,  the 
unhappy  father  haflily  left  the  room,  and 
threw  himfelf  into  a  chair  in  the  parlour 
below,  where  he  gave  way  to  the  anguifh 
ofhis  foul. 

The  fight  of  Rofalie,  though  fhe  refem- 
bled  her  mother  more  by  her  air  and 
voice  than  by  any  pofitive  likenefs  of 
features,  had  brought  to  his  mind  a  thou- 

fand 
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fand  tender  recolle&ions;  and,  in  believing 
her  irreparably  hurt  both  in  her  under- 
flanding  and  conftitution,  he  felt  as  if  the 
wounds  that  had  been  Co  long  healing,, 
after  his  feparation  from  her  mother,  were 
now  torn  open  afrefli  ;  and  the  happinefs 
which  he  had  fondly  hoped  might  gild 
the  evening  of  his  life  feemed  now  va- 
nifhed  for  ever.. — Why  Montalbert  had 
left  Rofalie,  or  why  he  had  fo  cruelly" 
taken  her  child  from  her,  he  could  not 
imagine.  Vyvian  had  learned  thefe  par- 
ticulars from  Claudine,  and  had  unguard- 
edly communicated  them  to  the  red;  but 
as  Claudine  was  herfelf  ignorant  of  bis  mo- 
tives, (lie  could  only  relate  the  facls,  and 
Mr.  Ormfby,  never  difpofed  to  think  fa- 
vourably of  the  family  of  Montalbert, 
could  fee  nothing  in  fuch  actions  but  an 
hereditary  depravity  and  malignity,  which 
he  execrated..  It  was  not  long  before 
Vyvian  joined  him  in  the  parlour.  Ormfby 
faid  little  to  him  of  the  refolution  he  was 
filently  forming,  while  Vyvian,  who  was, 
extremely  hurt  at  the  fituation  of  Rofalie, 
l  4,  whom 
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whom  he  had  ever  tenderly  loved,  believing 
it  impoffible  that  Montalbert  could  aft,  as 
he  was  reprefented  to  have  done,  without 
fome  very  flrange  mifunderftanding,  de- 
termined to  fet  out  immediately  in  quell  of 
him,  and,  reprefenting  the  fituation  of  his 
wife,  endeavour  to  develope  the  caufe  of 
his  having  thrown  her  into  it  by  his  rafh 
and  unkind  conduct. 

Mr.  Leffington,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
attempting  to  footh  and  appeafe  the  trou- 
bled mind  of  his  ever-beloved  Rofalie,  in 
hopes  of  learning  and  of  alleviating  her 
difirefs.     He  at  length  fuceeeded    fo  far, 
as  to  procure  from  her  the  words  "  Yes !  " 
or  "  No ! "  to  fome  of  the  queftions  he  put 
to  her.;   but  to  others  me  remained  filent, 
or  anfwered  only  by  a  deep  figh.     Finding 
he  could  gain,  therefore,  but  little  infor- 
mation, though  he  ftaid  with  her  near  half 
an  hour  longer  than  the  other  two  gentle- 
men, he  left  her,  faying  he  would  return  to 
her  immediately,  and  rejoined  his  diftreffed 
friends  below. 

Some 
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Some  converfation  there  pafled  between 
them,,  in  which  the  calmnefs  of  Mr.  LeC 
fington  was  happily  oppofed  to  the  agita- 
tion of  a  father  oppreffed  with  forrow,  and 
the  natural  vivacky  of  Vyvian,,  who  now 
felt  difpofed  to  quarrel  with  his  coufna, 
and  now  to  account  for  conduct  which 
feemed  to  him  unpardonable,  if  fome  rea- 
fon  could  not  be  given  for  it. 

Leffington,  whofe  attachment  to  Rofalie 
had  grown  up  with  him,  liftened  to  each 
of  them  with  patience,  but  acquiefced  in 
neither  of  their  plans.  That  of  Mr. 
Ormfby,  though  he  did  not  openly  avow 
it,  was  to*  feek.  Montalbert,  demand  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  and,  if  be 
could  not  give  fome  very  good  reafon  for 
meafures  fo  harm  and  violent  as  he  had 
adopted,  to  demand  of  him  the  fatisfaciion 
due  to  the  injured  honour  and  peace  of 
the  unfortunate  Rofalie.  Leffington  per- 
fectly underftood  this  by  the  half  fentences 
and  angry  expreffions  of  Ormfby,  and  he 
faw  the  neceffity  of  preventing  a  meafure 
which  muft.  involve  the  objefci  of  his  fp- 
I-  5  licitude 
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licitude  in  yet  deeper  calamity.  It  was 
not  eafy,  in  the  prefent  agitated  ftate  of 
his  mind,  to  fay  any  thing  that  would  not 
rather  irritate  than  footh,  and,  therefore,, 
Leflington  affe&ed  to  attend  rather  to  the 
projeft  of  Vyvian,  who  propofed  fetting 
out  immediately  to  find  Montal-bert,  and 
endeavour  to  clear  up  whatever  miftake 
had  given  rife  to  proceedings  fo  unlike  the 
ufual  tenor  of  his  conduit. 

Though  Leffington  was  clearly  of  opi- 
nion that  Vyvian  was  not  the  propereft 
perfon  to  engage  in  this  explanation,  yets, 
as  he  hoped  to  obtain  Ormfby's  patience 
while  he  was  about  it,  and  that  fomething 
might  happen  in  the  mean  time  to  clear 
up  the  darknefs  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved, he  feemed  to  agree  to  Vyvian's 
departure,  ftill,  however,  with  coldnefs  and 
reluftance,  and  as  if  he  meditated  on  fome 
fcheme  which  he  thought  more  eligible. 
At  this  inftant  Lady  Llancarrick  and  Mifs 
Gillman  appeared  j  the  former  having 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  ftrangers,  in- 
troduced herfelf  to  them  as  the  dear  friend 

of 
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of  Mrs.  Sheffield,  and,  as  fuch,  it  feemed 
probable  that  fhe  could  give  them  in- 
formation as  to  the  caufe  of  the  appear- 
ances which  had  fo  greatly  di-ftreffed  them. 
The  change  of  name,  which,  though  Mrs. 
Leffington  had  mentioned  it,  had  been 
hardly  attended  to-  before,  now  feemed  to 
ftrike  Mr.  Ormfby  as  if  it  were  entirely 

new  to  him Why  fhoul'd  his  daughter 

have  changed  her  name  ?— An  appearance 
of  concealment  is  always  injurious.  It 
might,  however,  be  at  the  defire  of  her 
hufband,  fince  their  marriage  was  clan- 
deftine.  This  reflexion  fatisfied  his  mind 
for  a  moment  as  to  that  circumftance,  but, 
as  Mr.  Leffington  and  Mr.  Vyvian  con- 
tinued to  converfe  one  with  Lady  Llan- 
carrick  and  the  other  with  Mifs  Gillman, 
Mr.  Ormfby,  who  liftened  to  them  alter- 
nately, found  fo  many  obfcure  hints,  or 
evafive  anfwers  in  their  converfation,  and 
thought  them  women  whofe  acquaintance 
feemed  fo  little  creditable  to  his  daughter, 
that  his  uneafinefs  became  infupportable. 
l6  He 
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He  dreaded  left  in  the  conduct  of  Ro- 
falie  he  fhould  find  but  too  ftrong  a  jus- 
tification of  that  of  Montalbert.  This  idea 
was  infinitely  more  painful  to  him  than  to 
believe  her  innocent  and  fuffering  only 
from  mifapprehenfion  or  injuftice,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  diftrefs  of  mind,  which 
every  moment  increafed,  he  ftarted  up, 
and,  leaving  the  room,  walked  up  a  lane 
near  the  houfe,  which  he  traverfed  with 
hafty  and  uncertain  fteps  while  the  con- 
ference lafted,  which  had  already  given 
him  fo  much  uneafinefs. 

Before  that  conference  ended,  the  con- 
viction that  both  Leffington  and  Vyvian 
had  entertained  of  the  perfeQ:  and  unim- 
peachable difcretion  of  Rofalie  was  cru- 
elly fhaken.  They  had  learned  from  Lady 
Llancarrick,  who  either  could  not  or  would 
not  conceal  any  thing  fhe  knew,  that,  un- 
der a  feigned  name  herfelf,  and  under  the 
protection  of  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Walfingham,  fhe  had  appeared  at  the  vil- 
lage, where  fhe  had  lived  fince  in  a  re- 
tired 
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tired  way,  but  frequently  receiving  him  at 
her  houfe,  and,  as  it  was  generally  under- 
stood, fupported  by  him. 

To  two  young  men,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  extraordinary  chain  of  events  which 
had  feparated  Rofalie  from  Montalbert, 
(for  V'y  vian  had  pafled  eighteen  months  in 
the  German  Courts,  from  whence  he  had 
come  to  England  only  three  months  be- 
fore this  period),  thefe  circumftances  could 
not  fail  of  having  a  very  unfavourable  ap^ 
pearance.  Vyvian,  as  foon  as  the  ladies 
from  whom  they  had  gathered  this  intelli- 
gence were  gone,  tal'ked  of  feeking  this 
Mr.  Walfingham,  and  demanding  an  ex- 
planation of  him;  a  fcheme  which  appear- 
ed to  Leffington  to  be  more  pregnant  with 
mifchiefthan  even  that  propofed  by  Ormfby. 
They  now  went  in  fearch  of  the  latter,  and 
found  him  overwhelmed  with  forrow  and 
anxiety.  The  ftate  in  which  his  daughter 
was,  gave  him  the  moft  acute  pain,  which 
was  infinitely  increafed  by  the  dread  he 
now  entertained  as  to-  her  conduct. — What 
Leffington  and  Vyvian  had  to*  fay,  though 

the 
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the  former  foftened  it  all  he  could,  was 
but  ill  calculated  to  appeafe   thefe  fears; 
and  a  conflict  now  arofe  in  the  bread  of 
the  unhappy  father,   between  his  wifh  to 
return  to,  and,  if  poffible,  comfort  his  af- 
flicted child,  and  his  reluctance  even  to 
fee  her,  if  it  could  be  true  that  (he  had  de- 
ferted  her  hufband,  and  difgraced  herfelf. 
He  determined,  however,  once  more  to 
fee  her,  and  to  fee  her  alone.     He  found, 
on  entering  her  apartment,    that  all  the 
fymptoms  that  feemed  to  have  a  little  fub- 
fided,  while   fhe   had  been  flattered  witta 
hopes  of  hearing  news  of  her  child,  had 
fince  returned  with  renewed  violence ;    a* 
deadly   palenefs    overfpread   her  counte- 
nance, and  a  fever  feemed  to  devour  her. 
If  Claudine  fpoke  to  her,    fhe  anfwered; 
only  by  a  deep  figh.  and  when  fhe  became 
fenfible  that  a  ftranger  was  in  the  room; 
and  opening  her  eyes  faw  Ormfby,    fhe 
cad  a  reproaching  look  towards  Claudine,, 
waved  with  her  hand  for  him  to  leave  her, 
and  then,  covesing  her  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief,  funk    into  filence,  from  which* 

not 
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not  even  the  voice  of  Lefllngton  could 
roufe  her: — he,  at  the  defireof  Mr.  Ormfby,. 
went  to  her,  fpoke  to  her,  and  entreated 
her  to  attend  to  her  own  health,  to  the 
anxiety  of  her  friends ;  he  even  named 
her  father  to  her,  but  he  could  obtain  no 
other  anfwer,  than  a  faint  entreaty  that  he 
would  leave  to  her  deftiny  a  creature  born 
only  to  be  miferable.  At  length,  (he  faid,, 
"  My  father! — alas!  /  have  no  father! — 
Do  not  mock  me  !  I  never  faw  a  father!— 
I  had  a  hufband — indeed  !  had  a  child, 
but  both  are  gone,  and  1  am  now  a  wretch-^ 
ed  outcaft  ?  " 

"  Have  you  not  friends,  Rofalie  ?— 
(Leflington  then  ventured  to  fay) — Surely 
there  are  fome  in  whom  you  place  con- 
fidence and  friendfhip,  though  you  deny 
it  to  him  whom  you  once  loved  to  call 
by  the  tender  name  of  brother  ?  " 

To  this  it  feemed  as  if  fhe  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  anfwer  direflly  ; 
for  again,  with  a  deep  drawn  figh,  and  in 
a  half-ftifled  voice,  fhe  faid,  "  You — you 
are  my  brother  ftill,   William,  if  you  do 

not 
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not  difdain  the  title — and  then  I  fhall  not 

be as,  indeed,  I  think  myfelf  now — 

quite — quite  friendlefs !  " 

She  was  now  again  fenfible,  yet  Lefling*. 
ton  doubted  whether  it  was  a  proper  hour 
to  fpeak  to  her  of  her  father,  fince  every 
time  he  had  either  fpoken  to  her,  or  been 
named  to  her,  her  ideas  feemed  to  have 
taken  a  confufed  flight,  from  whence  it  was 
not  very  eafy  to  recal  them ;  and  though 
Mr.  Ormfby  earneftly  wifhed  fhe  might  be 
made  to  underftand  that  he  was  her  father, 
yet  Leflington  faw  her  mind  fo  fhaken  by 
trying  to  imprefs  on  it  what  her  mother 
had,  he  believed,  never  fully  related  to 
her,  that  he  dreaded  left  fuch  an  attempt 
now  might  be  of  the  worft  confequenees. 

All  he  judged  prudent  to  do,  therefore, 
was  to  footh  her  mind  as  much  as  he  could 
for  that  night,  and  perfuade  her  father  to 
leave  her.  This,  though  not  without  dif- 
ficulty, he  effe&ed.  Ormfby  went  again 
•with  him  to  the  parlour,  whither  the  land- 
lady was  now  fummoned  to  give  informa- 
tion 
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lion  where  the  beft  phyfician  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  to  be  obtained. 

A  meflenger  was  difpatched  for  one,  but 
hardly  was  he  gone,  and  Leffington  en- 
tering into  converfation  with  his  two  friends 
on  what  he  thought  was  propereft  to  be 
done,  when  a  fervant  on  horfeback  brought 
a  letter,  directed  for  Mrs.  Sheffield,  which, 
he  faid,  required  an  immediate  anfwer.— 
On  being  queftioned  by  Mr.  Vyvian  who 
it  was  from,  the  man  anfwered  infolently 
enough,  "  That  he  had  no  orders  to  tell 
that,  unlefs  to  the  lady  herfelf ;  but  that, 
for  his  part,  he  was  never  afhamed  of  his 
matter's  name — it  came  from  Squire  Wal- 
fingham." 

Ormfby,  who  faw  in  the  name  of  Wal- 
fingham,  and  in  fuch  a  correfpondence, 
a  confirmation  of  all  the  fears  that  had  af-- 
Tailed  him  for  the  reputation  and  peace 
of  his  daughter,  determined  to  open  this 
letter.  Leffington  at  firft  doubted  how 
far  this  might  be  juftifiable  ;  but  yielding 
at  length  to  the  authority  of  a  father,  the 
letter  was  opened,  and,  to  the  aftonifhment 

and 
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and  indignation  of  the  parties,  was  found5 
to  contain  thefe  words 

"  MADAM, 

"  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mon- 
talbert  has  taken  the  trouble  to  write  to 
me,  on  a  fuppofition  of  my  being  a  much 
more  fortunate  man  than  I  have  ever  fuf- 
pe&ed  myfelf  to  be.  He  wifhes  me  to 
meet  him  at  my  own  time  and  place,  to 
explain  to  him  my  pretentions  to  the  very 
great  favours  which  he  allures  me  you 
have  honoured  me  with,  as  well  in  a  cer- 
tain long  voyage,  which  it  feems  we  made 
together,  as  fince  our  return  to  England^ 
where  he  affirms  you  have  remained  under 
my  protection. 

"  Having  hinted  to  him  that  I  am  per- 
fectly unconfcious  of  all  this,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  fecond  letter,  couched  in  terms 
which  do  not  generally  pafs  unnoticed  be- 
tween gentlemen.  Now,  Madam,  if  I 
rauft  rifle  the  penalty,  it  is  but  juft  that  I 
fhould  be  made  confeious  of  the  happy 
trefpafs  by  which  I  have  incurred  it;  when 
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I  am  perfuaded  I*  fhall  meet  with  exul- 
tation whatever  may  happen ;  or  if  it 
hitherto  exifts  only  in  the  imagination  of 
my  correfpondent,  I  am,  neverthelefs, 
ready  to  meet  him  as  he  defires,  provided 
that  before  I  become  his  adverfary,  you 
will  permit  me  to  affume  the  pleafing  and 
honourable  title  of  your  champion. 

"  But,  as  no  time  is  to  be  loft,  I  await 
your  anfwer  with  extrfime  impatience,  flat- 
tering myfelf  it  will  bring  permiffion  to 
throw  himfelf  at  your  feet,  one  who  is, 
Dear  Madam, 
Your  moft  devoted  fervant, 

S.  WALSINGHAM." 

Vyvian  had  no  fooner  heard  the  con- 
tents of  this  extraordinary  billet,  than  he 
flew  out  of  the  room  to  find  the  fervant 
that  had  brought  it,  for  it  appeared  as  if 
the  writer  of  it  was  waiting  fomewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  he  was  at  all  event* 
refolved  to  find  him. 

Of  Mr.  Walfingham,  neither  Ormfby, 
Vyvian,  nor  Lefiington  knew  any  thing  but 
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the  name  ;  and  this  letter,  of  whatever  na- 
ture might  have  been  his  acquaintance  with 
Rofalie,  having  certainly  the  air  of  an  in- 
fultr  was  not  calculated  to  give  them  a 
favourable  opinion  of  him.  None  of  them 
could  help  feeing,  that  a  meeting  between 
him  and  Montalbert  muft  be  attended  with 
fatal  confequences,  if  not  to  the  life  of 
either,  at  leaft  to  the  honour  of  the  un- 
fortunate young  woman,  who  was  the  caufe 
of  their  quarrel.  Vyvian,  breathing  no- 
thing but  vengeance  againft  a  man  capable 
of  writing  fuch  a  letter,  would  liften  to 
nothing  that  Leffington  could  fay ;  and 
Ormfby,  loft  in  bewildering  conjectures, 
but  more  uneafy  than  ever,  determined  at 
length  to  purfue  his  original  plan  of  find- 
ing Montalbert ;  and,  having  learned  the 
caufe  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  prefent 
extraordinary  letter,  to  take  Rofalie  and 
conceal  her  in  fome  obfcure  retreat  if  me 
was  guilty  ;  or,  if  fhe  was  innocent,  to 
vindicate  that  innocence  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  It  was,  however,  neceffary  for  him 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  phyfician  who 
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was  fent  for,  as  it  was  certain  the  perfonal 
fufferings  of  his  unhappy  daughter  became 
every  hour  more  alarming.  Leflington, 
with  the  molt  patient  pity  both  for  Ormfby 
and  his  child,  remained  with  him  ;  but  his 
arguments  had  no  longer  any  effe6l  on  the 
impetuofity  of  Vyvian,  who  having  learn- 
ed, from  the  fervant  he  had  queftioned, 
that  Mr.  Walfingham  was  ait  Brightelm- 
-ftone,  fet  off  thither  in  a  poll  chaife,  at- 
tended only  by  his  fervant,  affuring  his 
friends  that  he  had  no  defign  of  taking  the 
refentment  of  Montalbert  out  of  his  hands ; 
but  that  he  was  determined  to  clear  up  this 
extraordinary  bufinefs  in  fome  way  or  other, 
and  that  they  mould  hear  of  him  in  a  very 
few  hours. 

With  thefe  affurances,  fince  he  would 
hear  nothing  Ormfby  or  Leflington  could 
fay  to  urge  remaining  with  them,  they  were 
compelled  to  fuffer  him  to  depart. 


CHAP. 
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I- 


.T  was  already  late  in  the  evening,  and 
•Ormfby  and  Leflington  awaited  in  the 
molt  diftrefling  fufpenfe  the  arrival  of  the 
phyfician  they  expefted ;  the  meflenger 
fent  to  him  having  returned,  to  fay  he 
would  be  with  them  as  foon  as  poflible. 
Rofalie,  though  ftill  confcious  of,  and 
grateful  for  the  attentions  of  Leflington, 
feemed  too  ill  to  enter  into  converfation 
or  explanation  of  any  kind.  But  at  length 
in  attempting  to  footh  and  to  reafon  with 
her,  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  fay,  that 
{lie  mould  die  contented,  and  even  prefer 
death,  if  Ihe  could  but  fee  her  child  once 
more,  and  afk  his  father's  protection  for 
him.  This  was  more  than  me  had  yet 
coherently  faid;  and  Leflington,  who  was 
n.>w  alone  by  her  bed-fide,  made  an  effort 
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to  carry  the  converfation  farther.     *'  And 
why,    my  dear  Rofalie,"    faid  he,   "  why 
do  you    doubt   liis    protecting    his   fon? 
Since  he  has  taken  him  from  you,  how- 
ever unkind  that  ftep  may  have  been,  as 
far  as  it  regards  you,   Mr.  Montalbert  had 
probably  no  other  defign  than  to  take  care 
of  him,    and  give  him  a  father's  protec- 
tion."— "Good   God!"    exclaimed    Ro- 
falie,   "  can   you,    my  dear  Sir,    believe 
that  he  could  have  been  guilty  of  fo  very 
cruel  an  aftion,  as  tearing  him  from  me, 
had  he  not  determined  to  deftroy  me,  and 
to  erafe   all  recollection  of  a   marriage, 
which  he  probably  repents,  andisafhamed 
of? — His  mother,  his  cruel  mother,   and 
his  treacherous  friend  Alozzi" — (he  here 
paufed  a  moment,  unable  to  go  on — "  have 
prevailed  on  him  to  abandon  me,     Perhaps 
too,    fome  newer  attachment  ....  for   I 
can  never  think  that  they  alone  could  in- 
fluence   him — fome   newer    attachment." 
She  could  proceed  no  farther;   the  idea 
was  too  cruel  to  be  fupported;  and  her 
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voice    became    inarticulate    through  the 
violence  of  her  emotions. 

Leflington  had  never  heard  her  fpeak 
fo  much,  and  fo  confiftently  before,  and 
greatly  as  he  faw  fhe  was  affe&ed,  he  yet 
hoped  that  tears  might  rather  relieve  than 
injure  her;  he  therefore  ventured,  after 
waiting  a  moment  that  fhe  might  recover 
herfelf,  to  go  on. 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear  Rofalie,  neither  of 
thefe  caufes  may  have  occafioned  the 
eftrangement  you  deplore. — Perhaps,  .  .  . 
forgive  me  if  I  feem  to  impute  to  you 
what  you  may  be,  and  I  believe  are  inca- 
pable of — but  poffibly  fome  unintentional 
indifcretion  on  your  part  may  have  been 
exaggerated  and  mifreprefented. — Mon- 
talbert  may  have  conceived  himfelf  in- 
jured by  your  condu&,  and  has  rafhly 
treated  you  as  culpable,  without  hearing 
your  j  uftiiication." 

Rofalie  paufing  a  moment,  as  if  to  re- 
collet  her  agitated  fpirits,  raifed  herfelf 
on  one  arm,  and  with  her  other  hand 
taking  the  hand  of  Leflington,  fhe  faid  in 
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a  Sow,  yet  folemn  voice,  "  My  dear  bro- 
ther! as  there  is  truth  in  Heaven,  I  was 
never  guilty  of  the  flight  eft  deviation  from 
my  duty,  even  in  idea: — Montalbert  muft 
know  my  heart  too  well  to  fuppofe  it.— 1 
long  doubted  of  his  exiftence;  for  you 
know  how  we  were  feparated. — Yet  never, 
Oh  J  no  never  did  my  heart  wander  from 
its  faith  and  affection  to  him  !" 

"  I  do  believe  you,  my  poor  Rofalie," 
faid  Leflington,  "  I  fincerely  believe  you, 
though  how,  or  even  how  long  you  werc 
feparated,  I  am  totally  ignorant." 

"  I  have  papers  that  will  explain  it  to 
you,  my  William,  but  I  feel  that  it  muft 
be  when  I  am  no  more;  then  Claudine 
fliall  deliver  you  a  fmall  box,  in  which  you 
will  find  a  journal  of  my  unhappy  life, 
while  I  was  able  to  keep  a  journal. — Yet 
a  little,  and  I  fhall  need  no  other  j unifi- 
cation, to  Montalbert.  —  When  he  finds 
that  he  has  deftroyed  me,  it  is  he,  poor 
rhan,  who  will  want  confolation— who  will 
be  an  obje£l  of  pity." 

Vol.  III.  m  Rofalie 
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Rofalie  fpoke  flowly,  and  with  difficulty, 
and  in  a  weak,  faint  voice;   yet  her  anxious 
father,    who  had   glided   into   the   room, 
heard  her  diftin&ly  ;  and  as  (he  had  never 
appeared  to  him  fo  collected  before,  he 
was  tremblingly  felicitous  for  her  to  learn 
that  he  lived,  and  fought  only  to  prote& 
her: — Like  one  who  fees  his  fole  treafure 
half  efca'ped  from  an  abyfs,  yet  knows  it 
is  not  quite  in  fafety,  and  dreads  to  fee  it 
again  fnatched  from  his  uncertain  grafp. 
So  Ormfby  feemed  loft  in  fthe  contrariety 
of  emotions  he  ftlt :   he  foftly  approached 
Leffington,  and  in  a  whifper  befought  him 
to  fpeak  to  Rofalie  of  her  father.     But, 
however   carefully    Ire   uttered    this,    his 
daughter   heard    fome    words,     which    as 
every  thing  now  hurried  and  alarmed  her, 
made  her  haltily  put  afide  the  curtain. 

The  amazement,  not  unmingled  with 
fome  degree  of  appreheniion,  which  fhe 
expreffed  on  feeing  a  ftranger,  was  a  proof 
how  Hale  fhe  renumbered  of  wh?t  had 
pafied  before:  Onniby,  unable  fj  <om~ 
in  and  bis    emotion.,     fobbed   alo.-i      As 
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{looping  over  her,  he  took  her  pale  and 
emaciated  hands;  "  Rofalie!"  cried  he, 
"  dear  reprefentative  of  the  mofl  beloved, 
and  moft  injured  of  women — Speak  to  me 
— Speak  to,  and  acknowledge  your  un- 
happy father!"  The  look  with  which  me 
regarded  him  alarmed  Leffington,  who 
faid,  "  My  dearRofalie,  your  mother  has 
left  with  Vyvian  papers,  in  which  it  is  de- 
clared, that  before  your  marriage  fhe  dis- 
covered to  you  the  myftery  of  your  birth, 
and  why  it  was  that  you  pafled  as  the  child 
of  my  parents,  while  your  own  were  con- 
cealed.— Recolleft,  my  fweet  friend,  all 
that  your  dear  mother  faid  to  you;  and 
then  you  will  at  once  underftand  how  it  is 
that  your  father,  who  very  lately  arrived 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  now  haftens  to  claim 
the  only  treafure  his  fate  has  left  him." 
All  the  particulars  indeed  that  her  mother 
had  related  at  that  moment  returned  to 
her  mind:  her  heart  acknowledged  the 
dear  tie  that  was  now  offered  to  it ;  fhe 
raifed  her  languid  frame,  and  would  have 
thrown  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  Ormfby, 
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but  her  ftrength  failed  her — fhe  was  only 
abJe  to  pronounce  "  My  father,"  before 
fhe  funk  down  in  the  fame  ftate  of  weak- 
nefs  which  had  often  appeared  fo  alarm- 
ing— but  before  Ormfby  or  Leflington 
could  conjecture  how  they  fhculd  repair 
the  imprudence  they  had  thus  been  guilty 
of,  the  phyfician  they  expected  arrived. 

It   was   hardly   poflible   that  he   could 
come  at  a  more  unfavourable  time  to  judge* 
of  his  patient :  he  found  her  indeed  in  a 
ftate,  which,  as  the  reafon  of  her  violent 
and  extraordinary  emotion  could  not  be 
entirely  explained,,  gave  him  an  opinion 
of  her  danger,  even  beyond  the  truth;  and 
when  he  retired  with  her  father  and  Mr. 
Leflington,  he  expreffed  fuch   fears  as  to 
the  event  of  her  illnefs,  that  Ormfby,  half 
frantic,  could  hardly  be  prevented  from 
fetting  out  for  London  immediately,  and 
bringing  down,  at  any  -expence,  the  moft 
eminent  phyfician,  who  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  journey.     Leflington  faw 
that  this  would  anfwer  no  purpofe,  fince 
if  Rofalie  was  in  fo  hazardous  a  ftate,  as 
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fhe  was  believed  to  be,  it  would  be  too 
late  to  expeQ;  relief  from  afliftance  tliat 
was  to  come  fo  far.  He  thought  it  better 
to  engage  the  gentleman  now  with  them 
to  remain  all  night,  and  to  await  the  event 
of  the  morning;  and  this  with  fome  diffi- 
culty he  accomplifhed. 

The  fever  which  preyed  upon  Rofalie, 
and  which  had  originated  folely  in  anguifh 
of  mind,  increafed  during  this  miferable 
night;  but  it  feemed  no  longer  to  affeft 
her  intellects :  amid  variety  of  pain,  her 
fenfes  were  fo  clear,  that  fhe  repeated  to 
Claudine  what  fhe  had  faid  relative  to  the 
box  which  was  to  be  given  to  her  friends. 
She  told  her  too,  that  it  was  her  father 
who  was  below,  and  that  fhe  had  never 
feen  him  before,  but  forbore  any  other 
explanation.  Ormfby  and  Leffington, 
who  could  neither  of  them  fleep,  and  who 
did  not  indeed  attempt  going  to  bed,  had 
vifited  her  room  feveral  times  during  the 
night,  and  flattered  themfelves  from  thefe 
fymptoms  that  fhe  was  amending :  but 
when  Dr.  G.  faw  her  at  an  early  hour  of 
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the  morning,  he  thought  her  fever  higher, 
and  the  whole  houfe  was  in  confternation 
and  defpair. 

It  was  towards  noon — the  phyfician  was 
gone,  having  promifed  to  return  in  the 
evening.  Ormiby  and  Leffington,  as  the 
fuffering  patient  was  apparently  fleeping, 
had  walked  out  to  relieve  their  fatigued 
and  anxious  fpirits  by  the  air,  and  having 
remained  out  about  half  an  hour,  they 
were  met,  juft  as  they  entered  the  houfe, 
by  Claudine:  who,  with  expreffions  of  great 
joy  in  her  countenance,  told  them,  in  her 
broken  Englifh,  "  That  Mr.  Walfingharrt 
was  come;  Le  bon  Walfingham,  l'excellent 
Ami  de  fa  chere  Maitreffe ;"  for  all  that, 
and  more  his  generofity  to  her,  had  made 
him  appear  to  Claudine.  Claudine  there- 
fore was  very  much  furprifed  and  morti- 
fied to  find,  that  the  intelligence  fhe  was. 
eager  to  communicate  was  fo  far  from 
giving  pleafure  to  either  of  the  gentlemen, 
that  they  advanced  towards  the  parlour, 
where  fhe  had  told  them  Mr.  Walfingham 
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was,  with  evident  marks  of  anger  in  their 
countenance  and  manner. 

The  letter  they  had  feen  addreffed  to 
Rofaiie,  imprefied  them  with  the  moil  un- 
favourable idea  of  the  perfon  they  were 
going  to  meet:  Onnfhy,  fhocked  at  his 
arrival,  which  feemed  a  confirmation  of 
fears  in  regard  to  the  conduft  of  his  daugh- 
ter, which  had  been  a  while  fufpended  by 
fears  for  her  health,  was  tempted  to  affront 
him  even  on  the  firft  moment  of  meeting 
him;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was 
diverted  from,  this  petulance  by  Leffingtonv 
who  faid,  as  they  were  entering  the  houfe, 
♦*  I  own  I  cannot  fee,  my  good  Sir,  what 
we  fhall  gain  by  preventing  an  explanation 
from  this  young  man,  which  he  will  cer- 
tainly not  give  us,  if  we  directly  infult 
him  :  whereas,  if  there  is  any  miftake  in 
all  this  (as  I  cannot  but  believe  there  is), 
a  little  coolnefs  may  ferve,  if  not  to  make 
us  eafy,  at  leaft  to  produce  fuch  an  ex- 
planation as  will  di/eft  our  refentment. 
Above  all  things,  it  feems  to  me  neceffary 
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to  avoid  every  thing  like  violence  in  this 
fmall  houfe,  if  you  would  not  endanger 
yet  more  the  life  of  your  daughter." 

Ormfby  felt  the  reafonablenefs  of  this 
remonftrance,  and  checked  his  own  feel- 
ings as  much  as  poffible,  though  his 
countenance  and  air  expreffed  them  but 
too  forcibly.  If  thefe  gentlemen  were 
aftonifhed  at  his  appearance,  after  fuch  a 
letter  as  he  had  written,  they  were  (till 
more  fo,  to  find  him  a  young  man  of  a 
very  different  appearance  to  what  they  had 
figured  to  themfelves  the  writer  of  fo  im- 
pertinent a  letter  muft  be. 

Walfingham,  unconfcious  of  any  of- 
fence, and  rather  fuppofing  he  mould  be 
received  as  the  friend  and  prote6tor  of 
Rofalie,  (for  Claudine  had  explained  who 
thefe  gentlemen  were)  was  immediately 
repulfed  by  the  angry  countenance  of  the 
elder  gentleman,  and  the  cold  and  diftant 
bow  of  the  other.  He  advanced,  how- 
ever, and  in  that  graceful  manner  which 
his  habitual  dejection  rather  made  more 
interefting,  he  expreffed  the  extreme  con- 
cern 
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cern  he  felt  at  hearing  of  the  indifpofition 
of  Mrs.  Montalbert.  Yet  how  much  fatis- 
fa&ion  it  gave  him,  (and  he  bowed  to 
Ormfby  as  he  fpokej,  to  learn  that  fhe  was 
happy  in  the  tender  attentions  of  a  father. 
"  If  you  know  me,  Sir,"  faid  Ormfby, 
"  you  ought  to  know  and  to  feel,  that  your 
prefence  here  is  an  infult  which  muft  de- 
ferve  the  deepeft  refentment  of  injured 
honour.  Are  you  come,  Sir,  to  over- 
whelm with  fhame  my  unfortunate  daugh- 
ter in  her  laft  hours?  Are  you  come  to 
triumph  over  a  miferable  family,  whom 
you  have  ruined  in  their  fame,  and  in  their 
happinefs  ?"  All  the  paffions  of  an  injured 
father,  combined  in  the  bofom  of  Ormfby, 
who  trembling,  and  for  a  moment  de- 
prived of  breath,  gave  Walfingham  (as 
he  flood  petrified  by  fuch  an  addrefs), 
time  to  fay — 

"  Am  I  come,  Sir,  with  this  defign  ? 
am  I  come  with  any  defign  injurious  to 
the  peace  and  honour  of  Mrs.  Montalbert? 
Certainly  not.  You  muft  greatly  have 
miftakenme,  ifyoufuppofeit."  Ormfby, 
m  5  by 
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by  a  motion  of  his  head  and  hand,  ex- 
preffed  what  he  could  not  at  that  moment 
find  words  to  utter :  while  Leffington,. 
taking  advantage  of  this  involuntary  fi- 
lence,  faid,  "  After  fuch  a  letter,  Sir,  as 
that  with  which  you  have  affronted  Mrs. 
Montalbert,  and,  through  her,  all  her  fa- 
mily, all  her  friends,  you  mull  fup- 
pofe " 

"  A  letter,  Sir,"  interrupted  Walfing- 
ham,  "a  letter  from  me?  and  infulting 
Mrs.  Montalbert?  That  is  a  charge  which 
I  own  I  am  not  prepared  to  anfwer.  I 
have  mod  certainly  never  written  to  Mrs. 
Montalbert  fince  I  had  the  honour  of  feeing 
her  laft." 

Ormfby,  naturally  violent,  yet  fubdued 
by  time  and  trouble,  was  fo  overcome, 
that  he  had  thrown  himfelf  half  fuffocatsd 
into  a  chair.  Leffington,  more  mafter  of 
himfelf,  continued  to  fpeak  for  him. 

"  The  letter,  Sir,  however,  that  we  re- 
ceived,  can  admit  of  no  excufe  :  you  have 
feen  or  heard  of  Mr.  Montalbert?" 

"  Pardon 
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"  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  have  done  nei- 
ther— I  did  not  even  know  he  was  in 
England." 

The  countenance  of  Walfingham  un- 
derwent a  vifible  change  as  he  faid  this; 
Leffing'on  failed  not  to  remark  it,  but  im- 
puted it  to  emotions  very  different  from 
thofe  that  Walfingham  felt  while  he  con- 
tinued (o  fpeak. 

"  No,  Sir,  I  did  not  even  know  Mr. 
Montalbert  was  come  to  England;  but  as 
it  appears  that  he  is,  may  I  requeft  the  fa- 
vour of  a  direction  to  him  ?  You  will  alfo 
oblige  me  by  fhewing  me  the  letter,  which 
I  am  fuppofed  to  have  written  to  his  wife, 
if  flie  is,  as  I  fear,  too  ill  to  admit  of  my 
applying  to  her  for  it  personally." 

The  emotion  of  Walfingham  increafed; 
he  turned  very  pale,  and  his  lips  trembled. 

"  I  have  "not  got  the  -letter,"  faid 
Ormfby,  "  nor  has  my  daughter  ever  feen 
it ;  Mr.  Vy vian  has  taken  it  with  him  to 
Brighthelmftone,  where  your  fervant  told 
us  you  were  to  be  found,  in  order  to  de- 
mand an  explanation." 

m  6  "  My 
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"  Myfervant !"  exclaimed  Walfingham, 
more  and  more  furprifed;   "  there  is  cer- 
tainly   fome    ftrange  miftake    in  all  this. 
Pra/,  Sir,  with  what  name  was  it  figncd  ?" 
Leflington  then  anfwering  that  it  was  "  S. 
Walfingham."     Walfingham  began  imme- 
diately to  fufpea   the  truth;    but   when 
Leffington  explained  to  him  the  contents 
of  this  letter,  and  that  they  evidently  al- 
luded to  a  demand  of  fatisfaaion,  which 
the  writer  of  it  had  received  from  Mon- 
talbert;  and  when  he  alfo  faid  that  Vyvian 
had  left  them  the  preceding  evening  in  the 
full  determination  to  have  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Walfingham,    all  the  mifchief  which 
might  happen   between  Montalbert,  Vy- 
vian, and  his  gay,  fafhionable  coufin  (from 
whom  he  now  eafily  underftood  the  letter 
came),  occurred  in  an  inftant  to  his  mind. 
He  faw.that  the  death  of  one  of  them,  per- 
haps of  more,  was  likely  to  follow  from  the 
mere  miftake  of  a  name.     He  faw  the  ex- 
treme concern  which  Rofalie  might  feel, 
if  any  evil  mould  happen  even  to  a  ftranger, 
whofe  offence  towards  her  was  at  leaft  pal- 
liated 
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Hated  by  ignorance;  but  flibuld  Montal- 
bert  or  Vyvian  be  wounded,  or  fall,  the 
confequences  to  her  mufl  be  ftill  more 
dreadful. 

All  this  no  fooner  ftruck  Walfingham, 
than  he  explained  as  clearly  as  he  could  the 
nature  of  his  apprehenfions  to  Leflington, 
who  faw  at  once  that  they  were  too  well 
grounded,  for  Walfingham  defcribed  his 
relation  as  rafh,  haughty,  and  violent;- 
one  who,  could  be  much  more  likely  to 
retort  any  affront  with  intereft,  than  to  en- 
quire the  ground  on  which  it  was  given. 
Ormfby  and  Leflington  were  alfo  well 
affured  that  Vyvian  was  irritable,  proud,, 
and  impatient;  and  though  neither  of  them 
were  perfonally  acquainted  with  Montal- 
bert,  they  had  no  reafon  to  believe,  from 
all  they  had  heard  of  him,  that  he  was  by 
any  means  of  a  calmer  difpofition.  A 
collufion  then  between  thefe  three,  or 
even  any  two  of  thefe  fiery  fpirits,  could 
hardly  fail  of  producing  fome  fatal  event. 

The  generous  mind  and  excellent  heart 
of  Walfingham  were  never  more  confpi- 

cuous 
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ci>ous  than  at  this  moment.  Without 
feeming  to  advert  to  the  challenge,  which 
it  was  certain  Montalbert  had  fent  to  his 
coufin,  while  intending  it  for  him — with- 
out any  menace,  or  even  hint  of  his  re- 
fentment,  he  exprefled  nothing  but  a  wifh 
to  go  immediately  in  purfuit  of  the  parties, 
and  endeavour  to  prevent  a  meeting,  from 
which  fo  much  was  to  be  dreaded.  It  was 
not  till  after  a  fevere  druggie,  however, 
that  he  could  determine  to  quit  the  houfe, 
not  only  without  feeing  Rofalie,  but  with- 
out enquiring  after  her  health,  or  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  had  deprived  her  of  it 
fo  fuddenly.  Claudine  had  told  him 
enough  to  convince  him  that  Montalbert 
had  been  actuated  hy  jealoufy,  and  he 
fuppofcd  the  obje£l  of  that  jealoufy  was 
himfelf. —  A  thoufand  painful  thoughts 
crowded  upon  his  heart — the  hufband  of 
Rofalie  was  returned  : — No  doubt,  there- 
fore, remained  of  his  exiftence;  and  it 
became  more  than  ever  prudent  for  the 
ill-ftarredWalfingham  to  Rifle  the  growing 
affection  which  muft  now  be  utterly  hope- 

lefs.— . 
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tefs. — But  fo  much  did  that  affeftion  par- 
take of  his  noble  fpirit,  that  the  happinefs 
and  the  peace  of  Rofalie  were  infinitely- 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  and  he  flew 
to  fave  the  hufband,  whofe  life  was  be- 
tween him  and  thofe  hopes  which,  in  de- 
fpite  of  reafon,   he  had  at  times  indulged. 

If  his  talk  was  in  this  refpeft  painful,, 
it  was  hardly  lefs  fo  in  what  related  to  Mr. 
Ormfby;  though  the  matter  of  the  letter 
was  cleared  up,  he  faw,  that  the  father  of 
Rofalie  regarded  him  as  one  who  had  been 
the  caufe  of  Montalbert's  eftrangement 
from  her;  that  long  and  difagreeable  ex- 
planations rauft  take  place,  and  that  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  be  received  even 
as  the  friend  of  her  to  whom  he  felt  fuch 
painful  partiality. — Ormfby,  while  he  anx- 
ioufly  haftened  his  departure,  treated  him, 
with  coolnefs,  almoft  with  incivility;  but 
Leffington,  with  milder  manners,  was  more 
ready  to  believe  that,  no  blame  could  at- 
tach to  the  conduct  of  Rofalie  in  regard 
to  him.  Walfingham  faw  enough  to  give 
him  great  fears  on  her  account;  and  with 

a 
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a  heart  penetrated  by  forrow,  he  fet  out 
poft  to  overtake  Vyvian,  and,  if  poffible, 
meet  Montalbert,  -who,  from  the  fubftance 
of  his  relation's  letter  which  Lefiington 
repeated  to  Walfingham,  was,  he  con- 
cluded, either  at  Brighthelmftone,  or  in 
its  neighbourhood,  waiting  the  rendezvous 
which  he  had  demanded. 

The  wild  indifcretion  of  Claucline  had 
communicated  to  her  mifirefs  the  arrival 
of  Walfingham  ;  and  though  her  regard 
for  him  was  as  pure  and  innocent  as  that 
which  fhe  felt  for  either  of  thofe  whom  fhe 
had  learned  to  confider  as  her  brothers, 
yet  fhe  fufFered  extremely  when  fhe  found 
he  was  gone,  and  had  not  feen  her:  not' 
only  becaufe  me  was  fure  it  would  give 
him  pain,  but  becaufe  it  convinced  her 
that  the  generous  protection  he  had  offered 
her  had  been  the^caufe  of  his  becoming 
fufpecled  by  thofe  who  ought  to  have 
felt  the  greateft  obligation  towards  him; 
and  becaufe  fhe  dreaded  left  he  mould  be 
involved  in  farther  difficulties  on  her  ac- 
count.— She  did    not  indeed   know  how 

near 
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near  he  already  was  to  the  dangers  fhe  ap- 
prehended for  him. 

Ill  as  Rofalie  was,  however,  ihe  was 
not  fo  enervated  in  mind  as  in  body; 
and  after  hearing  from  Claudine  an  ac- 
count of  Walfingham's  departure,  and  all 
fhe  had  colletled  or  fancied  of  the  con- 
verfation  while  he  ftaid,  fhe,  fummoned 
refolution  enough  to  determine  upon  put- 
ting into  Leflington's  hands  the  account 
fhe  had  kept  of  every  event,  from  her  ar- 
rival at  Naples  to  the  moment  when  fhe 
fo  unexpectedly  met  with  a  friend  and 
prote&or  in  Walfingham,  and  was  deli- 
vered almoft  by  a  miracle  from  her  hope- 
lefs  confinement.  During  her  voyages 
fhe  had  alfo  made  memorandums  of  every 
occurrence,  and  fince  her  refidence  at 
Eaftbourne  fhe  had  returned  to  her  jour- 
nal, and  related  the  events  of  her  life, 
monotonous  as  they  were,  in  the  flattering 
hope  that  Montalbert  might  one  day  go 
over  them,  and  that  they  might  bear  telti- 
mony  to  her  unceafing  attachment  to  him, 
and  to  her  duty. 

In 
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In  the  ei:  ■v.^as  of  an  ingenuous  and 
unadulterated  mind  il.eve  is  alwavs  a  fim — 
plicity  of  characler,  v\lrch  at  once  evinces 
the  truth  of  whatever  it  relates.  Though 
Rofalie  thought  nor  of  that,  Hie  yet  felt, 
that  if  once  Montalbert  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  read  her  narrative,.  ;*!!  th?t  had 
befallen  her  would  be  explained. — Shock- 
ed as  fhe  was  at  his  cruel  conduct  towards. 
her,  and  defpairing  ever  to  fee  him  more, 
fhe  had  directed,  that  thefe  papers  might 
not  be  delivered  till  after  her  death,  which 
fhe  believed  to  be  nearly  approaching;  but 
as  from  what  Mr.  Leflington  had  faid  to 
her,  from  the  fudden  appearance  of  Wal- 
fingham,  his  departure  without  feeing  her> 
and  from  all  that  Claudine  had  told  her, 
of  the  "manner  and  countenance  of  Mr. 
Ormfby,  Rofalie  had  but  too  much  reafoa 
to  think  the  generous  friendfhip  of  Wal- 
fingham  towards  her  might  endanger  his 
life,  fhe  rallied  her  feeble  and  fainting 
fpirits  to  confider  how  it  was  poflible  to 
avert  the  dreaded  evil.  She  faw  this  could 
onlv  be  done  by  her  putting  into  the  hands 

of 
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of  Leffington  thefe  proofs  of  Walfingham's 
difihterefted  friendship,  and  leaving  him 
to  aft  as  flie  knew  his  own  prudence  and 
fcnfe  would  dictate. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXVII. 


C 


'LAUDINE  went  down  by  the  di- 
rection of  her  miftrefs,  who  requefted  to 
fee  Mr.  Leffington.  On  his  entering  the 
room,  he  found  her  raifed  in  the  bed  by 
pillars ;  her  countenance  was  very  much 
changed  for  the  worfe  fince  he  was  with 
her  laft,  and  her  pale  hands  trembled  while 
fhe  forted  fome  packets  of  papers  tied  with 
ribands,  which  fhe  took  out  of  two  boxes 

that  were  before  her. 

She  looked  at  him,  but  did  not  fpeak. 

It,  therefore,  immediately  occurred  to  Lef- 
fington, that  Claudine  had  informed  her 
of  Walfingham's  arrival  and  departure ; 
and  he  felt  confufed  and  diftreffed,  not 
knowing  how  he  could  avoid  giving  the 
forrowful  information  fhe  would  feek. — 
Rofalie,  on   her  part,  not  only  feared  to 

afk 
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^afk  any  queflions,  but  dreaded  to  hear 
what  had  pafled — for  fhe  was  now  poffeffed 
of  recollection  enough  to  advert  to  all  that 
Leffington  had  faid,  and  knew  that  Wal- 
fingham  was  an  object  of  fufpicion  to  him 
and'  Mr.  Qrmfby  :  nor  could  fhe  doubt 
but  that  the  conduct  of  her  hufband  had 
been  occafioned  by  the  fame  miftruft. — 
The  appearance,  therefore,  of  Walfing- 
i  ham,  muft  undoubtedly  have  deepened 
all  thefe  ill  impreffions,  and  Rofalie  could 
not  think  upon  them  without  the  mod  acute 
pain,  fince  it  was  but  too  probable  that 
the  generous  and  difinterefted  friendfhip 
of  Walfingham  had  brought  upon  him 
treatment  he  little  deferved,  and  which 
fhe  thought  him  very  unlikely  to  bear  pa- 
tiently. If  thefe  fears  and  conjectures 
were  almoft  infupportable,  what  would  fhe 
have  fufFered,  had  fhe  known  how  much 
of  the  evil  fhe  apprehended  was  already 
realized;  while  Walfingham,  unweared  in 
generofity,  was  more  than  ever  entitled  to 
her  gratitude  and  regard. 

Her 
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Her  fickencd  foul,  where  indeed  relied 
the  caui'e  of  all  her  complaints,  fo  far  af- 
fected her  enfeebled  frame,  ,that,  when  fhe 
would  have  explained  to  Leffington  the 
nature  of  the  papers  {he  put  into  his 
hands,  by  relating  her  fituation  at  the  va- 
rious times  on  which  they  had  been  writ- 
ten, flie  could  hardly  finifh  even  a  fen- 
tence — but,  putting  the  packets  into  his 
hands,   fhe  faintly  bade  him  read  them  in 

the  order  in  which  they  were  tied. 

"  You,  and  my  poor  father,  (faid  fhe,  in 
a  faint  voice],  will  find  that  your  unhappy 
Rofalie  has  done  nothing  which  ought  to 
make  you  ajhamed  of  the  affe&ion  you 
have  felt  for  her. ...Vindicate  my  honour, 
William  ! — refcue  my  memory  from  re- 
proach ! — and,  for  the  fake  of  my  dear, 
dear  boy,  convince  his  father  that  I  die 
innocent  of  all  reproach,  and  that  even  in 

death   I  blefs  and  love  him." 

She  would  have  faid  more,  but  put  her 
hand  to  her  forehead,  and  figniiied  that 
flie  could  not. 

Leffington, 
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Leffington,  affefted  even  to  tears  and 
fobs,  could  not  command  himfelf  fuflici- 
ently  to  fpeak.  The  fight  of  his  emotion 
added  frefh  pangs  to  -what  me  endured, 
when,  waving  her  hand,  me  feemed  to 
entreat  him  to  leave  her,  and  he  filently 
obeyed. 

It  was  fome  time  before  he  could  re- 
cover himfelf  enough  to  read  aloud  the 
melancholy  narrative  thus  entrufted  to  him, 
to  which  Mr.  Ormfby  liftened  with  anxious 
yet, gloomy  attention.     When  they  had  ar- 
rived at  that  part^of  the  journal,  written 
on  board  the  fhip  which  brought  her  to 
England,    they  faw   far  enough   into  her 
ftory  to  be  convinced  that  the  meeting  of 
Rofalie  with  Walfingham  was  entirely  ac- 
cidental ;   that  (he  could  not  have  a£led 
othervvife»than  {he  did,  and  that  the  con- 
duct of  Walfingham  had  been  that  of  the 
snoft  generous  and  difinterefted  of  friends: 
little,  therefore,  remained  neceffary  for  the' 
entire  vindication  of  both  parties,  but  to 
remove  the  falfe  impreffions  given  by  Lady  - 
Llancarrick  and  her  friend,  that  they  had 

refided 
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refided  together  at  Eaftbourne,  which, 
though  thofe  amiable  ladies  had  not  af- 
ferted,  they  had  fpoken  of  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  fa£t. 

Jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  daughter, 
which  her  own  artlefs  narrative  had  nearly 
cleared,  (fo  powerful  is  fimple  truth), 
Ormfby  now  preffed  eagerly  to  have  all 
his  remaining  doubts  fatisfied.  Though 
Claudihe  could  not  keep  up  a  regular 
dialogue,  fhe  could  make  herfelf  under- 
ftood  when  plain  queftions  only  were  put 
to  her.  Ormfby,  with  that  trembling  ap- 
prehenfion  which  is  felt  by  thofe  who 
dread  the  refult  of  an  inquiry  which  they 
are  yet  determined  to  make,  called  her 
into  the  room,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of 
Leflington,  had  already  convinced  him- 
felf,  that  Mr.  Walfingham  had  a&ed  with 
the  utmoft  delicacy  and  propriety  in  re- 
gard to  Rofalie,  when  a  poll  chaife  and 
four,  the  horfes  extremely  fatigued,  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  a  gentleman,  unknown 
to  both  Ormfby  and  Leflington,  entered 
the  room. 

Pale, 
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Pale,  his  hair  in  diforder,  his  eyes  wild, 
and  his  whole  perfon  expreflive  of  hafte 
and  diftrefs,  he  uttered  fomething,  in  a 
manner  fo  incoherent,  that  neither  of  them 
underftood  him.  He  faw  they  did  not; 
and,  throwing  himfelf  into  a  chair,  he  faid, 
(i  I  fuppofe  I  fpeak  to  Mr.  Ormfby  and 

Mr.  Leffington I  imagine,  Sir,  (ad- 

drefling  himfelf  to  the  former) — I  imagine 
your  daughter  is  here  ?  " 

Ormfby,  alarmed  and  amazed,  hefitated 
a  moment,  hardly  knowing  what  to  fay* 
The  ftranger,  without  waiting  for  his  an- 
fwer,  continued  to  fpeak 

"  I  know  not  whether  you  fee  before 
you  the  mod  injured,  or  the  mod  guilty, 

of  men 1  only  know  that  I  am  the  molt 

wretched!  " 

<(  It  is  Mr.  Montalbert,  I  believe,  so 
whom  I  fpeak!  (faid  Leffington). — It  is 
long,  very  long,  fince  I  faw  you  lafr,  Sir — 
and  I  fear " 

<c  You  fear,  and  with  but  too  much  rea- 
ion,  (faid  Montalbert,  interrapting  him), 
that  our  meeting   now  can  only  be  pro- 

Vol.  III.  N  duQivc 
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duftive  of  pain Vyvian    has  told 

me " 

"You  have  feen  Vyvian  then?"  in- 
quired Leffington. 

.  "  I  faw  him,  but  not  till  it  was  too  late. 
He  is  gone  in  fearch  of  another  man  of 
the  fame  name  as  him  whom  /  moft  unfor- 
tunately met — and " 

"Good  God!  (exclaimed  OrmfbyJ — 
you  have  met  then  with  that  Walfingham, 
to  whom  Rofalie  owes  her  fafety,  perhaps 
her  life,  and  you  have  had  the  cruelty, 
the  rafhnefs " 

"  To  kill  him!  "  cried  Montalbert  with 
fiercenefs,  and  in  a  tone  that  re-echoed 
through  the  houfe. 

Claudine,  on  the  firfl  appearance  of 
Montalbert,  whom  fhe  had  never  feen  be- 
fore, had  liflened  at  the  door  of  the  room, 
which  was  left  half  open ;  fhe  heard  this 
terrible  fpeech,  and,  fhrieking  aloud,  ran 
up  (lairs,  but  before  fhe  reached  the  door 
of  her  lady's  room,  fhe  fell  down  in  a 
fort  of  fit,  fobbing  and  fcreaming  aloud. 
This  was  not  wanting  to  terrify  the  un- 
happy 
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happy  Rofalie  ;  for  tremblingly  alive  to 
every  alarm  fince  her  child  had  been  torn 
From  her,  there  was  Feldom  any  thing 
paCTed  in  the  houfe  to  which  fhe  did  not 
Men.  She  heard  the  flopping  of  a  car- 
riage, the  entrance  of  a  perfon  into  the 
parlour,  and  foon  after  the  voice  of  Mon- 
talbert,  uttering  the  dreadful  fentence — 
"  I  have  killed  him  !  " — ftruck  her  ears ; 
then  the  fhrieks  of  Claudine,  who  feemed 
to  be  immediately  at  her  door — defpera- 
tion  lent  her  ftrength. 

She  had  on  a  loofe  drefling  gown,  when 
throwing  herfelf  out  of  the  bed,  and  hold- 
ing by  the  furniture,  for  fhe  was  unable 
to  move  without  fuch  help,  fhe  reached 
the  door  of  her  apartment.  Claudine 
weak,  and  at  that  moment  incapable  of 
exercifing  the  very  little  judgement  fhe 
ever  poffefTed,  continued  to  intercept  the 
way,  having  thrown  herfelf  down  on  the 
flairs.  Rofalie,  leaning  againft  the  door- 
cafe,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  an 
anfwer  ;  and  her  increafing  terrors  threat- 
ened every  inftant  to  deprive  her  of  the 
^  2  little 
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little  ftrength  (he  had  thus  colle&ed,  when 
Lefllngton,  aware  of  the  fad  effecl  that 
fuch  a  noife  in  the  houfe  muft  have,  fucL 
denly  quitted  Montalbert,  without  flaying 
to  hear  all  he  had  to  relate,  and  haftened 
up  flairs,  in  hopes  of  appealing  the  foolifh 
maid,  and  accounting  to  Rofalie  for  the 
alarm  in  fome  way  which  might  not  de- 
ftroy  her  at  once  ;  to  his  utter  aftonifh- 
ment  he  found  her  out  of  her  bed,  looking 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  juft  finking  to 
the  ground  as  he  fprang  forward,  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  then  carrying  her 
into  her  room,  he  placed  her  in  a  chair, 
and  rang  for  afliftance,  for  he  believed  her 
<lying,  and  forgot,  in  that  moment,  every 
thing  elfe. 

The  confequence  of  his  violence,  how- 
ever, was,  that  the  father  and  hufband  of 
Rofalie  ruftied  alfo  into  the  room,  where 
Leffington,  fupporting  her  head,  and  cha- 
fing her  hands,  continued  to  implore  that 
afliltance  which  none  had  the  prefence  of 
mind  to  give.  Some  perfon,  however, 
had  by  this  time  fetched  the  apothecary, 
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and  the  ufual  remedies  being  adminiftered, 
Rofalie  feemed  to  be  recovering.  It  was 
then,  at  the  earned:  entreaties  of  Leffing- 
ton,  that  Montalbert  and  Ormfby  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  out  of  the  room,  and 
Leffington  foon  after  followed  them,  de- 
claring that  his  lifter  (for  fo  he  always 
called  her)  was  much  better,  and,  if  left 
to  the  women  for  a  little  while,  would 
foon  be  entirely  recovered.  It  was,  how- 
ever, eafy  to  fee  he  did  not  think  foj  for, 
incapable  of  following  advice  he  was  fo 
folicitous  to  give,  he  could  not  forbear 
liftening  at  the  door,  going  half-way  up 
the  ftairs,  and  mewing  many  fymptoms  of 
extreme  inquietude.  He  dreaded,  indeed, 
even  the  reftoration  of  Rofalie's  fenfes, 
when  he  was  affured  fhe  would  immediately 
afk  queltions ;  to  which  the  folly  of  Clau- 
dine,  or  the  matter  of  faft  of  the  woman 
of  the  houfe,  would  give  anfwers  that 
might  occafion  the  mod  dangerous  relapfe. 
Thefe  uneafy  apprehenfions  were  not  ap- 
pealed by  the  appearance  of  the  apothe- 
cary, who  expreffed  himfelf  under  the 
n  3  greateft 
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greateft  alarm  for  the  event,  entreated  that 
the  lady  might  be  kept  quiet,  and  that  the 
next  vifit  of  the  phyfician  might  be  haften- 
ed. — Montalbert  heard  all  this  in  a  ftate 
of  mind  it  is  impoffible  to  defcribe.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  Rofalie  ws  ill  from 
the  report  of  Vyvian  ;  but  he  knew  not 
how  ill,  having  feen  him  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Now  all  her  danger  appeared  to  him 
with  redoubled  terrors.  From  the  little 
explanation,  which  his  paffion  would  ad- 
mit of  during  his  fhort  and  unfortunate 
interview  with  Walfingham,  he  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  had  not  been  guilty  at 
once  of  ingratitude  and  cruelty,  and  whe- 
ther he  mould  not  now  be  punifhed  with 
eternal  remorfe,  as  well  as  by  lofing  Ro- 
falie for  ever.  Still  ardent  and  impetuous, 
he  inquired  why  he  could  not  go  or  fend 
for  the  phyfician  inftantly — then  not  liften- 
ing  to  any  reafons  that  were  given  him, 
why  it  would  be  ineffectual,  he  ftarted  up, 
demanded  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  apothe- 
cary, his  pofitive  opinion  as  to  the  ftate 
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of  the  lady  above  flairs,  and  infilled"  upon 
being  allowed  himfelf  to  fee  her.  Againft 
this,  however,  Leffington  remonftrated 
warmly,  and  Ormfby  even  angrily ;  while 
Mr.  Greenwood  protelled  to  him,  that,  if 
fhe  was  fubjecled  to  any  farther  alarms,  he 
would  not  anfwer  for  her  life  till  morning. 
He  faid  that  he  had  already  been  compelled 
to  quiet  her  harraffed  fpirits  by  a  medicine 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and  if  its  effefls  were 
counteracted,  fuch  was  the  weaknefs  of 
her  frame,  and  fuch  the  nature  of  the  fever 
which  continually  feized  her,  that  the  moft 
fatal  effecls  would  very  probably  follow : 
he  then  took  his  leave. 

Montalbert  threw  himfelf  into  a  chair, 
and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  moll  dreadful 
appreheniions.  Ormfby  walked  about  the 
room  in  a  ftate  but  little  better,  while  Lef- 
fington, ever  ufeful  and  compofed,  afcend- 
ed  foftly  to  the  chamber  of  the  poor  pa- 
tient, whom  he  found  fometimes  uttering 
a  few  incoherent  words  in  a  low  voice, 
then,  with  a  deep  figb,  finking  into  filence. 
At  length  fhe  feemed  to  become  quite 
n  4  tranquil ; 
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tranquil ;  and  Leffington  having  infilled 
on  Claudine's  leaving  the  room,  and  en- 
gaged the  woman  of  the  houfe,  with  one 
of  her  maids,  to  remain  there,  returned 
himfelf  to  Ormfby  and  Montalbert,  whom 
he  was  not  very  willing  to  leave  long  to- 
gether. 

The  inftant  his  immediate  fears  for  Ro» 
falie  fubfided,  the  idea  that  Montalbert 
had  deftroyed  the  unfortunate  Walfingham 
recurred  to  the  mind  of  Leffington.  He 
fhuddered,  and,  at  once  pitying  and  con- 
demning him,  recollecled  that  his  perfon 
was  not  fafe  ;  and  if  the  event  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Walfingham  had  been  as  fatal  as 
he  reprefented  it,  he  ought  to  haften  from 
a  country  where  he  was  liable  to  be  feized 
as  a  murderer. 

Montalbert  fat  immoveable  ;  he  feemed 
regardlefs  of  any  danger  that  might  threaten 
himfelf,  but  liftened  to  every  noife  in  the 
houfe  ;  and  if  he  fancied  any  one  ftirred 
in  Rofalie's  chamber,  he  ftarted,  and  eagerly 
afked  Leffington  if  he  thought  fhe  was 
awake  and  fenfible  ? 

Ormfby, 
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Ormfby,  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  had  now  been  perfuaded  to  re- 
tire, and  Leffington  remained  alone  with 
Montalbert. 

It  appeared  to  the  former  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  that  Montalbert  fliould 
be  reminded  of  his  danger,  or  at  lead, 
that  its  extent  might  be  known;  taking 
occalion  then  when  he  made  fome  fudden 
inquiry  about  his  wife,  Leffington  faid, 
*'  Allow  me  to  remark  to  you,  Mr.  Mon- 
talbert, that  your  real  tendernefs  for  our 
poor  unfortunate  Rofalie,  of  whofe  inno- 
cence I  am  fure  you  will  one  day  be  per- 
fectly convinced,  cannot  be  fo  well  fhewn 
as  by  your  recovering  your  prefence  of 
mind  in  the  prefent  fad  conjuncture  ;  and 
if  the  fatal  event  has  happened,  which  you 
fpoke  of  when  you  firft  arrived,  you  furely 
ought  to  think  of  your  own  fafety,  on 
which,  I  am  fure,  the  life  of  Rofalie  mull 
depend." 

"  Walfingham  was  not  dead  when  I  left 
him,  (anfwered  he  mournfully) ;  but  I  fear 
his  wounds  are  mortal !  " 
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"  Good  God  !  (exclaimed  Leffington") ; 
and  you  remain  here  regardlefs  of  the 
event?  " 

"  Quite  fo,  (replied  he),  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  myfelf. — What  have  I  left,  that 
ftiould  make  me  wifh  to  preferve  my 
life?" 

"  Pray,  (interrupted  Leffington,  who 
feared  from  his  manner  that  he  might  re- 
lapfe  into  violence) — pray  relate  to  me 
what  has  paffed  fince  you  were  feparated 
from  my  filler?" 

Montalbert  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
as  if  almoft  unable  to  undertake  the  pain- 
ful talk ;  but  Leffington,  who  had  many 
reafons  for  wifhing  to  engage  him  in  it, 
urging  him  again,  he  faid 

"  I  conclude  you  know  thecircumftances 
that  fo  ftrangely  divided  me  from  Rofa- 
lie. — I  was  returning  to  rejoin  her  in  Si- 
cily ;  kaving  left  my  mother  fo  extremely 
difpleafed  at  my  pofitive  refufal  to  marry 
the  lady  fhe  had  chofen  for  me,  that  I  in- 
tended merely  to  confult  my  wife  before 
I    declared    our    marriage,    determining 
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to  return  to  England,  and  to  live  in  the 
humble  and  obfcure  way  our  fortune  de- 
manded, till  I  became  poffeffed  of  the 
property,  however  fmall,  that  mull  be  mine 
after  my  mother's  deceafe. 

"  There  were  reafons  that  rendered  our 
refidence  in  Sicily  unpleafant  to  me,  even 
when  we  were  together ;  the  frequent  ab- 
fences,  which  our  fear  of  my  mother's 
difpleafure  had  obliged  me  to  iubmit  to, 
became  daily  more  infupportable,  and  I 
was  forming  fchemes  of  retired  happinefs 
when  I  had  thrown  off  this- cruel  reftraint, 
and  dared  to  be  poor  and  independent. 
Judge  then,  how  horrible  were  my  feel- 
ings, when,  awaking  from  this  dream  of 
felicity,  I  found  Medina  in  ruins,  and  the 
country  for  many  miles  around  it  con- 
vulfed  by  an  earthquake,  which  had,  two 
days  before  we  made  the  coaft,  buried  half 
its  inhabitants. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  wlnt  were  mv  fenfa- 
tions  after  I  had  with  much  difficulty  land- 
ed, for  I   have  never  fmcc   been  able  to 
define  them  ;   nor  do  J  know  from  whence 
N  6  iprang 
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fprang  the  refolution  with  which  I  ex- 
plored the  place  where  the  villa  of  Alozzi 
had  flood,  of  which  no  other  veftige  re- 
mained than  fome  pieces  of  black  and  half- 
burnt  ruins :  yet  I  looked  with  tearlefs 
eyes  into  the  dark  chafms  in  which  it  was 
funk,  though  I  thought  they  but  too  furely 
contained  all  I  had  loved — my  Rofalie 
and  her  child  ! 

"  The  firft  evening  that  I  arrived  at  this 
melancholy  fpot,  where  I  had  fo  lately  left 
the  lovely  treafures  of  my  heart  in  apparent 
fafety,  there  was  none  near  it — I  was  un- 
difturbed  in  my  gloomy  contemplation, 
and  remained  lingering  about  the  place, 
till  my  fervant,  who  had  followed  me  at 
a  diftance  according  to  my  direction,  came 
tome  at  night  fall,  and  led  me  to  a  cottage 
not  far  off,  inhabited  by  a  woman  and 
her  daughter,  who  had  loft  the  reft  of  their 
family  Of  thefe  my  fervant  made  fome 
inquiries,  as  they  were  tenants  of  Count 
Alozzi.  He  heard  that  the  Count  was 
feen  after  the  firft  great  fhock,  and  had 
hired  a  veflel  to  take  himfelf  and  fome 
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of  his  dependants  to  Naples  ;  but  whether 
he  efcaped  the  fecond,  or  whether  he  was 
drowned  with  many  others  on  the  fudden 
reflux  of  the  fea,  thefe  women  had  no 
means  of  knowing. — Here  then  was  a 
glimpfe,  and  but  a  glimpfe  of  hope,  that 
my  v/ife  and  child  might  exift  ;  but,  on 
farther  inquiry  the  next  evening,  I  thought 
even  this  faint  hope  vaniflied.  I  knew 
that  when  I  left  Sicily,  Alozzi  was  gone 
to  Agrigentum,  and  was  to  ftay  there  fome 
time  longer  than  I  propofed  remaining  at 
Naples.  It  was  not  now,  however,  a  time 
to  confider  much  the  caufe  of  his  unex- 
pected return.  All  my  thoughts  were  bent 
on  trying  to  recover  from  the  ruins  of  his 
villa  the  fad  remains  of  my  loft  family ; 
and  with  this  dreary  fort  of  fatisfa&ion 
I  occupied  my  mind,  repairing  the  next 
day  to  the  place,  where  I  found  three  or 
four  ftout  peafants  already  at  work. 

"  I  inquired  of  them  by  whom  they 
were  employed  ? — they  anfwered,  in  no 
very  mild  manner,  by  themfelves,  and  for 
their  own  purgofes  and  profit.     I  faw  that 
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they  feared  I  was  difpofed,  if  not  autho- 
rifed,  to  impede  their  defigns ;  but  by  the 
moll  infallible  of  all  arguments,  (for  I 
emptied  my  purfe),  and  foon  fatisfied  them 
that  they  mould  not  be  interrupted  in  the 
poffeffion  of  whatever  valuable  effects  they 
might  recover,  fince  my  fole  purpofe  was 
to  fearch  for  the  mangled  relics  of  a  wife 
and  child.  I  offered  them  more  money 
if  they  would  procure  farther  afliftance  to 
expedite  this  fearch,  and,  explaining  to 
them  who  I  was,  promifed  farther  reward 
if  they  could  procure  me  any  certain  in- 
telligence of  Count  Alozzi,  They  agreed 
that  he  had  been  feen  after  the  firlt  violent 
concuflion  of  the  earth  ;  but  all  believedi 
or  affe&ed  to  believe,  he  perifhed  in  the 
fecond. 

"•  It  was  now  nine  days  fince  the  fatal 
cataflrophe,  three  of  which  I  flood  by 
the  yawning  cavern  that  had  fwallowed 
the  villa  of  Alozzi.  Little  was  discovered 
by  the  men  who  went  down  among  the 
ruins ;  they  were,  indeed,  more  intent  on 
their  own   purpofes  than  qn  mine,     On 
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the  evening  of  the  third  day  I  went  down 
myfelf,  and  I  thought  that  by  the  remains 
of  wainfcoting,  or  furniture,  I  mould  be 
led  to  the  ruins  of  that  part  of  the  houfe 
Rofalie  had  inhabited.  Defperate,  I  tore 
away,  at  fome  rifk  to  myfelf,  the  door 
cafes,  broken  or  fcorched  pieces  of  build- 
ing, and  at  length  found  the  room  where 
Rofalie  ufually  fat.  I  could  clearly  dif- 
tinguifh  that  there  were  no  remains  of  hu- 
man  bodies  in  it ;  two  only  had  been 
found,  and  they  were  known  to  be  fer- 
vants ;  but  though  another  day's  fearch 
fatisfied  that  no  more  perfons  were  buried 
in  thefe  ruins,  yet  even  this  circumftance 
afforded  no  proof,  that  thofe  my  fickening 
foul  inquired  after  were  living. 

"  With  an  anxious  and  hopelefs  heart 
I  left  the  peafants  bufily  employed  in  la- 
bour, which  had  already  amply  repaid 
them,  and  now  fat  out  to  wander  over 
the  country,  afking  queftions  of  the  un- 
happy perfons  who  were  yet  fcattered 
about  it,  though  their  anfwers  only  irri- 
tated my  mifery,  or  confirmed  my  defpair. 
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Moft  of  them  were  too  much  occupied  by 
the  wants  and  woes  of  their  own  condition, 
to  give  much  attention  to  me.  After  fome 
days  were  thus  vainly  wafted,  I  crofted 
over  to  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland,  and 
went  among  fuch  relations  and  friends  of 
Alozzi  as  had  efcaped  any  immediate 
fhare  of  the  misfortune  by  being  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  that  part  where  its  violence 
had  fallen.  Among  them  I  learned  that 
Alozzi  had  quitted  Agrigentum  four  or 
five  days  before  the  earthquake,  and  had 
gone,  as  they  believed,  to  Meflina,  where 
they  had  no  doubt  of  his  having  perifhed, 
as  they  had  never  heard  of  him  fince. 
There  was  hardly  one  of  thofe  families 
who  had  not  fome  relation  or  friend  to 
lament ;  and  I  only  quitted  one  houfe  of 
mourning  to  enter  another. 

To  me,  all  appeared  equally  defolate 
and  wretched  ;  the  image  of  my  loft  hap- 
pinefs  continually  haunted  me,  and  I  re- 
turned more  unhappy  than  ever  to  the 
place  where  once  ftood  the  villa  of  Alozzi. 

«  By 
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*'  By  this  time  fome  peafants  who  had 
been  difperfed,  had  come  back  to  that 
neighbourhood  alio  ;  among  them  I  met 
two  or  three  Sbirri,  who  were,  I  thought,, 
likely  perfons  to  have  feen  Alozzi,  if  he 
had  indeed  efcaped,  for  they  were  daring 
and  a£Uve,  and  were  probably  bufy  where- 
ever  pay  or  plunder  were  likely  to  be  had 
from  the  rich  that  furvived  the  earthquake. 
I  entered  into  converfation  with  them,  and 
heard  that  they  had  palled,  the  night,  after 
the  firft  violent  mock,  at  a  houfe  belong- 
ing to  the  Count,  where  they  had  feen  him 
with  a  lady  and  her  child,  and  a  Neapo- 
litan fervant.  That  they  knew  the  lady 
was  an  Heretic  from  the  woman  of  the 
houfe,  who,  as  well  as  thofe  to  whom  (he 
had  given  fhelter  during  the  horrors  of 
that  night,  had  expreffed  their  fears  of  re- 
maining under  the  fame  roof  with  a  perfon 
of  that  defcription,  and  that  fome  of  the 
women  had  a&ually  left  it,  left  fhe  fhould 
draw  Divine  vengeance  on  the  houfe. 

This  afcertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
it  was  my  wife  who  accompanied  Alozzi, 
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I  now  endeavoured  to  trace  her  farther, 
with   an   eagernefs   which  thofe  only  can 
imagine,  who,  amidft  the  darkeft  defpair, 
are  fuddenly  dazzled  with  a  ray  of  hope. 
I  inquired  of  every  body — I  offered  mo- 
ney for  the  flighteft  information,  and  fome- 
times  paid  it  for  accounts  which  I   knew 
to  be  falfe.     At  length  a  man  was  brought 
to  me,   who  affured  me  that  he  had  con- 
verted with  Zulietta,  the  Neapolitan  girl, 
whom  he  exactly  defcribed,   and  who  had 
told  him  that  hermiftrefs  and  Count  Alozzi 
were  gone  to  Naples,  and  fhe  was  only  by 
accident  left  behind.     He  named  the  time 
when,  and  place  where,  he  had  feen  Zu- 
lietta:   I  bade  him  lead  me  thither,  but 
learned  that  this  young  woman  was  gone 
to  Catanca,   with  a  perfon.who  had  pro- 
mifed  to  find  a  paffage  for  her  to  her  home. 
To  Catanca  I  followed  her;   fhe  had  left 
it  a  few  days  before  with  a  family,  who 
had  taken  her  into  their  fervice,  and  was 
gone  to   Italy,  but  whether  to  Naples  or 
not  I  could  not  learn.     To  Naples,  how- 
ever, I  refolved  to  go,  in  order  to  purfue 
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the  clue,  which  I  hoped  would  lead  me 
to  the  recovery  of  all  I  held  raoft  dear 
upon  earth. 

"  I  had,  however,  loft  above  five  weeks 
in  Sicily,  and  on  the  voyage,  which  proved 
unufually  tedious.  At  length  I  reached 
Naples,  and,  concealing  myfelf  with  every 
poffible  precaution  from  all  who  were  likely 
to  know  me,  I  haftened  to  the  houfe  of 
Alozzi. 

"  The  porter  knew  and  admitted  me. 
He  told  me  that  the  Count  had  efcaped 
from  Sicily,  and  had  even  remained  a 
month  afterwards  at  Naples,  which  he  had 
left  but  a  few  days  lince  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  without  faying  whither  he  was 
gone,  or  when  he  fhould  return.  As  thh 
was  not  unufual  with  him,  there  appeared 
nothing  extraordinary  in  it  to  the  fervant, 
who,  when  I  queftioned  him  as  to  any 
lady  who  had  with  her  a  child,  and  who 
accompanied  his  matter,  he  affured  me 
he  knew  of  none,  with  fuch  an  air  of 
fimplicity,  that  I  could  not  but  believe 
he  at  leaft  knew  nothing  of  the  arrival  of 
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my  wife  with  his  mailer.  A  thoufand 
fears,  and  of  various  forts,  now  affailed 
me.  1  trembled  at  once  for  my  Rofaiie's 
fafety,  and  even  for  her   fidelity,   if  fhe 

lived All   the  fymptoms  which   I 

thought  I  had  formerly  remarked  of  Aloz- 
zi's  admiration,  if  not  attachment,  recurred 
to  me  :  he  had  not  brought  her  to  his  own 
houfe  publicly  as  the  wife  of  his  friend, 
whom  he  had  affifted  to  efcape  from  de- 
ftruftion.  This  indeed  might  be  account- 
ed for  by  my  fituation  in  regard  to  my 
mother;  but  why  was  fhe  fo  carefully  con- 
cealed from  old  and  confidential  fervants  ? 
I  clofely  queftioned  them  all,  and  could 
not  difcover  that  one  of  them  had  the  leaft 
knowledge  of  the  Count's  having  refcued 
my  wife  and  child.  They  all  declared 
themfelves  equally  ignorant  whither  he  was 
gone ;  he  had  taken  only  his  valet  with 
him.  On  farther  minute  inquiry,  how- 
ever, I  difcovered  that,  for  two  or  three 
days  before  his  departure,  he  had  appeared 
very  uneafy  and  reftlefs  ;  was  frequently 
fiiut  up  with  his  own  man  for  a  confidera- 
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"ble  time  after  he  had  been  running  about 
on  bufinefs,  which,  though  it  was  a  pro- 
found fecret,  feemed  by  his  manner  to  be 
of  great  importance.  I  paffed  a  whole 
day  in  thefe  examinations,  and,  in  at- 
tempting to  trace  the  road  Alozzi  had 
taken,  determined  to  follow  and  overtake 
him.  I  found  that  he  was  gone  towards 
Florence,  and  thither  I  impatiently  haf- 
tened. 

"  I  arrived  at  the  houfe,  whither  I  with 
difficulty  had  followed  his  track,  the  very 
moment  he  was  ftepping  into  his  carriage, 
about  which  his  baggage  announced  his 
being  on  a  journey  ;  when  I  advanced  and 
fpoke  to  him — he  changed  colour,  hefitat- 
ed,  and  trembled  ;  I  begged  of  him  to  go 
back  with  me  for  a  moment,  and,  without 
farther  preface,  alked  him  what  was  be- 
come of  my  wife  ? 

'  What  is  become  of  her,  Montalbert ! 
(faid  he,  ftill  more  agitated)  j — Do  you 
know  nothing  of  her?' 

*  I  know 
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*  I  know  (faid  I)  that  fhe  left  Sicily 
•with  you — that  you  have  iince  concealed 
her  fome where.' 

*  I  hope  (added  he,  in  a  hafty  and  fal- 
tering voice)  that  you  alfo  know,  then, 
for  which  of  your  Englifli  friends  fhe 
chofe  to  quit  fuch  protection  as  I  was 
able  to  offer  her,  and  in  which  fhe  might 
undoubtedly  have  remained  fafe  till  your 
return.' 

'  My  Englifli  friends!  (cried  I) — what 
Englifh  friends  ? — How  could  fhe  meet 
them  ? — and ' 

"  But  I  mould  never  conclude  what 
I  have  to  relate  to  you,  Mr.  Leffington, 
were  I  to  repeat  the  long  difcourfe  that 
paired.  Alozzi  told  me  a  very  plaufible 
ftory  of  his  fudden  return  to  Meffina;  of 
his  having  fought  and  faved  Rofalie  and 
her  child;  and  of  his  having  afterwards 
placed  her  in  a  retired  lodging,  where, 
after  a  flay  of  near  a  month,  during  which 
he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
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tranquillize  and  footh  her  with  the  hopes 
of  ray  return,  fhe  became  extremely  dif- 
contented ;  infilled  on  his  trying  to  in- 
tereft  for  her  fome  E-nglifhman  at  Naples, 
with  whom  fhe  might  return  to  her  own 
country  ;  '  and,  on  my  refufing  to  do  fo, 
(faid  Alozzi),  fhe  attempted,  as  I  found 
afterwards,  to  bribe  the  Servants  I  had 
placed  about  her,  to  deliver  letters  for 
her  to  any  Englifh  gentlemen  they  could 
hear  of.  Thefe  people  have  protcfted  to 
me,  that  they  refifted  every  attempt  fhe 
made  to  engage  them  in  this  refearch  : — 
nor  could  I  ever  difcover  by  what  means 
Mrs.  Montalbert  contrived  to  find  the 
perfon  with  whom  fhe  concerted  her  mea- 
fures  fo  well,  as  to  efcape  during  the 
night,  and  to  leave  no  trace  by  which  I 
have  fince  been  able  to  difcover  whither 
fhe  is  gone  ;  though  I  have  hardly  flept 
fince,  my  dear  friend,  fo  anxious  have  I 
been  to  recover,  if  poffible,  this  lovely 
mifguided  wanderer,  and  to  reftore  her 
to  you,  as  a  precious  depofit  of  which  I 
was  not  an  unworthy  guardian  ! ' 

*•  I  then 
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"  I  then  inquired  of  Alozzi,  if  he  had 
come  to  Florence  on  any  hope  of  finding 
her  there.  He  told  me  he  had,  but  that 
all  his  inquiries  being  baffled,  he  was  de- 
parting for  Rome,  ftill  on  the  fame  feafch. 
This  was  not  enough  for  me;  I  infilled 
on  his  particularizing  the  reafons  he  had 
to  believe  my  wife  had  gone  to  Florence  ; 
this  he  appeared  ready  to  do,  and  I 
thought  them  fo  plaufible,  that  I  refolved 
to  go  among  my  countrymen,  who  were 
then  numerous  at  Florence,  in  hopes  of 
learning  fomething  of  my  poor  fugitive. 
This  inquiry,  which  detained  me  a  great 
while,  and  which  it  was  extremely  painful 
to  make  on  fo  delicate  a  fubjeft,  ended 
only  in  convincing  me  that  fhe  was  not 
at  Florence ;  and  though,  from  repeated 
converfations  with  Alozzi,  I  was  far  from 
being  fatisfied  that  Rofalie  had  not  very 
different  reafons  for  withdrawing  herfelf 
from  his  protection,  than  thofe  he  had 
given,  yet  her  impatience  to  be  in  Eng- 
land, or  among  perfons  of  her  own  coun- 
try, if  not  a  partiality  to  fome  individual 

of 
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of  it,  made  me  only  waver  between  doubt 
arid  defpair,  and  happinefs  feemed  cer- 
tainly fled  for  ever." 

Montalbert  appeared  fo  exhaufted,  that 
Leflington  intreated  him  to  take  fome  re- 
frefhment;  after  which,  all  remaining  quiet 
in  the  houfe,  he  thus  continued  his  nar- 
rative. 


Vol.  III.  o  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXVIII, 


HITHER  was  I  now  to  go  in 
fearch  of  Rofalie  ?  miftrufting  as  I  did 
Alozzi,  and  doubting  when  he  affected 
to  be  moft  bufy  in  the  purfuit,  whether 
he  had  not  himfelf  concealed  her.  I  de-  ' 
termined,  however,  not  to  part  with  him — 
if  his  intentions  were  honeft,  he  might 
affift  me  in  my  fearch ;  if  not,  I  mould  at 
leaft  have  the  chance  of  detecting  him,  by 
his  endeavours  to  evade  me,  or  by  fome 
of  thofe  overfights  by  which  the  moll  art- 
ful men  often  betray  themfelves. 

"  I  therefore  accompanied  Alozzi  to 
Rome,  where  we  made  acquaintance  with 
every  Englilhman,  and  endeavoured  to 
difcover  from  them  the  names  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  within  a  few  weeks 
left  Rome  for  England,   or  any  part  of 
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haly;  and  in  fhort  made  fuch  enquiries  as 
might  lead  to  the  objeft  of  our  painful  re- 
fearch.     We   gained,   however,   no   fatis- 
faction  till  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  when 
Alozzi   came  to  tell  me,   he  had  met  a 
valet  de  place,  who  had  been  accuftomed 
to  live  much  with  the  Englifh   at  Rome; 
Alozzi  faid,   the  man  was  remarkably  in- 
telligent ;  that  he  had  entered    into   dif— 
courfe  with  him,    and    found    that  about 
three  weeks  before   he  had  ferved  (though 
for  a  few  days  only)  an  Englishman  of  the 
name   of  Walfingham,    who    came    from 
Naples,    attended  by  a  young  lady  with 
whom  this  man  believed  he  had  eloped; 
for  that  his  conduct  while  at  Rome  feemed 
calculated  to  baffle  purfuit  and  enquiry, 
and  that  after  a  fhort  time  they  departed 
very  myfterioufly,  but  he  had  good  reafons 
to  believe  they  went  to  Genoa,   there  to 
embark  for  England.     Alozzi  brought  the 
man  to  me ;   I  queftioned  him,   and  from 
his  defcription  I  foon  thought  that  Rofalie 
was  the  lady  whom  he  had  feen  with  Mr. 
Walfingham.      I  heard  with  anguifh  not 
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t©  be  exprefled  that  fhe  was  gay  in  fpirits, 
and  accompanied  this  Walfingham  evi- 
dently by  her  own  confent.  She  had  no 
child  with  her ;  but  if  fhe  had  fo  far  for- 
gotten the  father,  as  to  follow  another, 
ihe  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
abandoning  her  -child. — The  longer  I 
talked  with  this  man,  the  more  clearly  the 
fatal  conviction  flafhed  upon  me. — The 
time  anfwered  exa&ly  to  that  on  which 
Rofalie  left  the  houfe  where  Alozzi  had 
placed  her :  the  character  of  Walfingham 
was  that  of  a  man  of  boundlefs  expence, 
and  unreftrained  libertinifm  ;  all  ferved  to 
perfuade  my  fenfes  that  he  had  ftolen  from 
me  the  perfon  and  the  affections  of  Ro- 
falie.— Indignation  and  rage  now  animated 
a  purfuit,  which  had  before  been  prompted 
by  tendernefs  and  hope.  With  whatever 
refentment  I  .thought  of  the  infidelity  of 
my  wife,  my  Heart  turned  with  fondnefs 
towards  my  child,  thus  abandoned,  as  I 
imagined,  to  the  mercy  of  flrangers,  yet 
I  knew  not  where  to  feek  him;  and  the 
defire  of  vengeance   was    even   ftronger 

than 
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than  parental  affe&ion.     After  fome  con 
-ki  11  fultation  with  Alozzi,  it  was  agreed  tha 

in  fir  t;.  he  mould  return  to  Naples,  where,  by  of 

*wkt  fe ring  rewards,   he  had  no  doubt  but  h 

fal'ni  mould  difcover  my  fon,  of  whom  he  pro 

lofjtri  tefted  he  would  take  a  father's  care,   an< 

:leari:'f,'  fend  him   to  me  by  fome   trufty  perfor 

::.-!  whitherfoever    I    fhould   direct.      Alozz 

35  »i  departed,  and  I  made  the  belt  of  my  wa; 

BJliJ  to  Genoa;   thither  I  traced  perfons  refem 

bling  thofe  I  purfued,  and  on  fearchin; 
the  regifters  kept  at  the  Dogana,  of  peopl 
departing  from  that  port,  I  found  tha 
about  a  fortnight  before  my  arrival,  Mr 
Walfingham,  an  Englifhman,  with  hi 
lady  and  two  fervants,  had,embarked  fo 
,  England. 

"  I  had  now  no  doubts  remaining — Ro. 
falie  paffed  for  the  wife  of  Walfingham 
and  as  fuch  was  proceeding  to  her  native 
country. 

"  Stung  even  to  temporary  madnefs,  1 
adopted  the  fudden  refolution  of  writing 
to  my  mother,  reproaching  her  with  th( 
mifery  flic  had  been  the  caufe  of,  by  com- 
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gelling  me  to  take  meafures  which  had 
torn  from  me  the  woman  I  adored,  and 
with  her  all  the  happinefs  of  my  life;  I 
told  her  that  to  make  me  any  amends  was 
impoffible;  that  I  fhould  never  fee  her 
more;  but  that  if  fhe  were  not  totally  loll 
to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  I  implored 
her  to  receive  and  protect  my  child,  whom, 
by  a  letter  written  at  the  fame  time  to 
Alozzi,  I  defired  him  to  fend  to  her.  I 
hoped  that  even  her  bitter  and  inveterate 
prejudices  might  give  way  to  pity  and 
concern,  when  /  could  no  longer  offend 
her,  and  when  fhe  faw  in  a  lovely  and  in- 
nocent infant  the  reprefentative  of  a  fon 
whom  fhe  had  driven  to  defpair. 

"  Having  done  this,  I  gave  myfelf  up 
wholly  to  that  thirft  of  vengeance  which 
devoured  me,  and  took  my  paffage  to- 
England  in  the  firft  fhip  I  could  meet  with, 
but  for  which  I  had  the  mortification  of 
waiting  a  confiderable  time. 

"  Every  perverfe  accident,  to  which  a 
trrveller  by  fea  is  fubjeft,  confpired  to 
retard  my  paffage.     The  fhip  was  old,  and 
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a- Bad  failer;   the  captain  had  not  enough-- 
men   to  work  it,   and  of  the  few  he  had, 
two  were  confined  to   their  hammocks  by 
an  infectious  fever.     We  were  continually 
beaten   back  by  contrary  winds,   and  the 
mortality  increafed  in  our  little   crew   fa 
much,  that  when  we  came  into  the  Strait,. 
I    infifted    upon   being    put   on   ftaore    at 
Gibraltar,  where,  having  taken  the  fever,.. 
I  became  extremely  ill,  and,  after  a  con- 
finement of  near  a  month,  narrowly  efcaped. 
with  my  life.     This  cruel   delay  over,  I 
once  more  embarked  in  a  (loop  of  war,' 
and    was   at  length   landed  at  Plymouth. 
In  London  I  could  not  fail  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Walfingham,   for  there  a.  man  of  his  for- 
tune muft  be   known.     I  obtained  a  di- 
rection to  his  houfe  in  Grofvenor  Street, 
where  I  heard   thyat  he  was  juft  gone   to 
Brighthelmftone..    I  could  no  longer  en- 
tertain  a  fingle  doubt  of  my  being  right 
as   to  the  perfon,   for  on  enquiry  of  his- 
fervants  I  heard,   that  he  was,  a  few  weeks 
fince,  returned  from  a  tour  to  Italy. 

04  «'  I  haf- 
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*:  I  haftened,  therefore,  to  Brighthelm- 
ftone,  and  to  a  houfe  taken  for  the  feafon 
by  this  Mr.  Walfingham ;  I  heard  he  was 
gone  on  a  failing  party  to  Portfmouth  and. 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  but  was  expected  back 
in  a  few  days :  his  chara&er  anfwered  to 
all  I  had  heard  of  him  abroad.  Afraid  of 
miffing  if  I  attempted  to  follow  him,  I  re- 
foived  to  await  his  return;  but  fleep  for- 
fook  my  pillow,  and  I  wandered  about 
from  the  dawn  of  the  day,  till  the  lateft 
hour  of  night,  without  any  other  purpofe 
than  to  wear  away  the  tedious  time  that 
prevented  my  doing  myfelf  juftke.  It 
happened  that  I  was  fitting  at  a  very  early 
hour  of  the  morning  in  one  of  the  public 
libraries,  where  two  of  thofe  bon  vivans- 
were  alio  fitting,  who  regularly  make 
tours  during  the  fummer  months  round 
the  coaft,  to  repair  the  excefles  of  their 
winter.  I  fat  penfively'filent,  thinking  on 
fubjefts,  how  different;  when  thefe  two 
good  cits  began  a  difcourfe  on  the  various 
advantages  or  difadvantages  of  different 
bathing  places :  one  related  to  the  other, 
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that  he  had  lately  left  Eaftbourne ;  where, 
faid  he,  *  I  got  poultry  pretty  reafonable, 
and  the  wheat-ears  were  beginning  to 
ilock.  There  was  not,  indeed,  much 
company ;  but  then  there  were  people  that 
cared  not  what  they  gave  for  any  thing ; 
there  was  the  famous  Lady  Llancarrick, 
and  a  Mifs  Something,  one  of  your  book- 
making  ladies,  with  her.  To  be  fure  I 
thought  it  a  little  oddilh  to  fee  her  Lady- 
fhip  quite  hand  and  glove  not  only  with  that 
MifsWhat-d'ye-call'um,  but  with  another 
young  creature,  who  goes,  you  muft  know, 
by  the  name  of  Sheffield,  but  as  the  people 
there  fay,  is  the  miftrefs  of  one  Mr.  WaU 
(Ingham,  a  man  of  great  fortune,  who 
brought  her  from  abroad. — My  fon  Jack, 
who  came  down  to  me  from  Friday  to 
Tuefday,  and  is  a  mighty  chap  for  a 
pretty  face,  fell  downright  in  love  with 
this  fine  madam — though,  to  do  her  juftice, 
fhe.  looks  very  modeft  for  one  of  that  fort; 
and  egad,  Sir,  it  was  as-much  as  I  could  do 
to  keep  him  from  making  up  to  her — Why, 
o  5  Jack, 
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Jack,  (fays  I),  don't  you  fee  fhe  is  coun- 
tenanced by  Lady  Llancarrick.  He 
laughed,  and  faid,  the  lady  herfelf  was  no 
better  than  fhe  fhould  be,  and  he'd  make 
love  to  them  all  three.' 

"  Imagine,  Mr.  Leflington,  what  I  felt 
at  hearing  this  converfation. — I  knew  not 
what  I  faid  to  the  man,  but  he  told  me, 
with  many  bows,  and  fome  gafping  gri- 
maces, all  he  knew;  among  other  parti- 
culars, that  the  lady  had  a  child  with  her; 
and  then  they  both  walked  away,  probably 
much  amazed  at  my  inquifitivenefs  and 
violence;  while  liftening  to  nothing  but 
my  rage  and  indignation,  I  ordered  a  poft- 
chaife,  and  taking  a  lawyer  with  me,  and 
a  perfon  to  attend  on  the  child,  I  fat  out 
for  Eafibourne :  as  you  have  heard  Rofa- 
lie's  account,  you  know  that  I  faw  her 
but  for  a  moment:  I  could  not  indeed 
bear  to  look  upon  her — fhe  was  walking 
with  the  two  women  I  had  heard  de- 
fcribed: — I  fled  from  her,  and  directing 
my  fon  to  be  brought  to  me,  I  haftened 
back   in   a   fiate  of  diftraftion,    weeping 
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over  the  innocent  unhappy  boy,  now  ac- 
cufing  his  mother  of  cruelty,  and  now 
protefting  I  would  never  think  of  her 
more. 

"  I  believe  nothing  faved  me  from  at- 
tempting my  own  life,  but  my  determined 
refolution  to  obtain  fatisfa&ion  of  Wal- 
fingham. — I  waited  a  few  days  longer,  and 
when  he  was  returned,  I  fent  to  him  a 
military  friend,  whom  I  met  by  accident, 
and  who  told  me  he  was  flighlly  acquaint- 
ed with  Walfingham..  I.  flated  my  com- 
plaint, and  this  friend, .  Captain  Wilmot, 
carried  him  a  challenge  from  me,  to  meet 
at  any  hour  he  appointed  the  next  day. 

"When  Wilmot  came  back,  he  alfured 
me,  that  Walfingham  was  extremely  wil- 
ling to  meet  me,  if  I  infilled  on  it;  but 
that  he  protefted  he  knew  not  for  what, 
having  never  feen  Mrs.  Montalbert  in  his 
life,  and. being  totally  unconfcious  of  hav- 
ing ever  done  me  the  lead  injury.  This 
falfehood  only  irritated  my  impatience — 
But  Wilmot  advifed  me  to  recollecl  whe- 
ther there  might  not  be  fome  miflake   in 
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all  this?  *  I  do  not,'  laid  he, c  know  much 
of  Sommers  Walfingham,  but  I  am  fure 
his  courage  is  not  to  be  doubted;  and  as 
to  an  affair  of  gallantry,  he  is  much  more 
likely  to  boaft  of,  than  to  deny  it.  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  had  he  eloped  with  Mrs- 
Montalbert,  he  would,  very  readily  have 
given,  you  the  fatisfa£lion  you  demand.' — 
More  enraged  than  ever  at  what  I  could 
not  but  think  a  bafe  and  cowardly  evafion, 
and  almoft  ready  to  quarrel  with  Wilmot 
himfelf,  I  was  determined  to  feek  Wal- 
fingham inftantly,  and  compel  him  to  give 
an  explanation — but  Wilmot,- who  faw  that 
fome  mifchief  muft  happen  if  I  did,  pre- 
vailed upon  me  to  let  him  return  once 
more  to  Walfingham. — He  came  back  in 
about  an  hour,,  and  declared  to  me  that 
Walfingham  had  given  him  fuch  a  detail 
of  the  circumftances  of  his  life  for  the  lad 
fix  months,  that  he  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced he  had  never  had  the  flighted  ac- 
quaintance with  Mrs.  Montalbert. — '  Good 
God!'  exclaimed  I;  'this  is  too  much — 
did  I  not  trace  him  from  Rome  to  Genoa; 

do 
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do  I  not  know  that  the  woman  who  accom- 
panied him  muft  have  been  my  wife  ?' 

'  My  dear  friend,'  faid  Wilmot,  '  Wal- 
fingham  acknowledges  that  he  had  a  lady 
with  him,  but  declares  it  was  not  Mrs-. 
Montalbert. — He  has  told  me  who  it  wasj 
and,  if  you  infift  upon  it,  the  lady  who  is 
not  far  from  hence  will  fatisfy  you  as  to 
her  identity.  Can  you  fuppofe,  Montal- 
bert (added  Wilmot,  very  gravely),  that 
I  have  fo  little  regard  for  you,  or  hold 
your  honour  of  fo  little  moment,  that  I 
would  trifle  with,  or  deceive  you?  If  you 
infift  on  fighting,  I  am  ready  to  attend 
you. — But  I  repeat,,  that  in  the  grounds  of 
this  quarrel  I  do  believe  you  are  Wrong.' — 
I  knew  Wilmot  to  be  a  man  of  unblemifhed 
honour,,  and  of  undoubted  courage;  and 
though  it  yet  feemed.  impofTible  that  I 
could  be  deceived,  I  hefitated„  At  that 
moment  Charles  Vyvian  came  to  me. 

*  Not  lefs  rafli,  or  lefs  irritated  than 
myfelf,  for  he  had  read  Sommers  Wal- 
fingham's  letter,  Wilmot  (who  was  even 
more  acquainted  with  him  than  with  me), 

had 
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had  the  greateft  difficulty  imaginable  to 
perfuade  him  to  hear  what  he  had  to  fay. 
At  length  it  was  fettled,  that  as  he  knew* 
the  perfon  of  my  wife,  he  mould  go  with. 
Wilmot  to  the  lady;  and  if  he  was  con- 
vinced that  fhe  had  accompanied  Walfing- 
ham  from  Italy,  which  he  thought  he 
mould  eafily  difcover,  it  was  agreed  that 
I  could  have  no  quarrel  with  him. — This 
lady  was  at  a  fmall  town,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Brighthelmflone,  on  the  Lon- 
don road;  and  thither  my  friends  repaired, 
with  the  confent  of  Sommers  Walfingham. 
Towards  evening  I  expected  their  return  ; 
I  went  out  alone  upon  the  hills,  where  I 
was  accofted  by  a  gentleman,  whom  my 
fervant  had,  at  his  own  requeft,  accom- 
panied in  karch  of  me.  He  told  me,  with 
very  little  preface,  that  his  name  was 
Walfingham;  that  on  hearing  I  was  in 
fearch  of  him,  and  that  fome  difagreeable 
circumflances  were  likely  to  happen  by  my 
having  imftaken  for  him  a  relation  of  the 
fame  name,  he  had  come  from  Eaftbourne 
on  purpofe  to  give  me  the  explanation  I 

demanded, 
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demanded.  I  will  not  repeat  to  you  the 
manner  in  which  I  treated  Mr.  Waiting- 
ham;  my  trembling  fervant,  who  dared, 
not  difobey  me,  brought  the  loaded  piftols 
I  fent  him  for;  I  abfolutely  refufed  to  hear 
what  Walfingham  would  have  faid. — The 
words,  f  I  came  from  Eaftbourne;'  and 
*  it  was  / — who  accompanied  Mrs.  Montal- 
bert  from  Italy,'  were  enough  for  me. — 
When  he  found  me  deaf  to  his  intended 
vindication,  he  took  a  piftol,  and  bade  me 
fire  mine. — I  did  fo — with  too  good  an. 
aim !  the  ball  lodged,  in  his  fide ;  he  did 
not  however  fall :  but  firing  his  piftol  in 
the  air,  he  beckoned  to  my  fervant,  whom 
I  had  driven  with  menaces  to  fome  dis- 
tance ;  the  poor  fellow  ran  to  him,  and 
Walfingham,  who  had  thrown  away  his 
piftol,  leaning  againft  him,  faid,  '  I  am. 
wounded — I  believe  mortally  :  lay  me  on 
the  ground;  go  call  fome  perfons  to  be 
witneffes  that  your  fnafter  has  acled  like  a 
man  of  honour,  and  that  I  acquit  him  of 
my  death.' — I  had  in  the  mean  time  ap- 
proached him;  and  guilty  as  I  ftill  believed 

him. 
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him,   I  could  not  fee  the  palenefs  of  death 
on  his  face  without  anguifh  and  remorfe; 
he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  feemed, 
amidft  the  pain  which  his  countenance  ex- 
prefTed,     more    felicitous     for   my   fafety 
than  for  his  own   life.. — Touched   by  his 
generality,  I   bade   my   man   fly   for  fur- 
geons:  and  when. he  was  gone,.  I  knelt  by 
the   fuffering  Walfingham  with   fenfations 
of  mingled  rage  and  regret,  which  cannot 
be  defcribed.,    while  he  thus  fpoke  to  me:. 
'  Mr.  Montalbert,  it  is  probable  I  have 
but  a  few  hours  to  live  : — hear  me,  I  con- 
jure you,  when  I  declare  upon  the  honour 
of  a  dying  man,  that  your  wife  is  as  inno- 
cent as  an  angel ;   that  I  have  ever  treated 
her  as  a  beloved  filler;   and  that  you  will 
be  guilty  of  the   moft  cruel   injuftice   in 
throwing  her  from  you.     I  have  not  breath 
to  tell  you   by  what  ftrange  circumftance 
it  happened  that  I   was  the  inftrument  to 
releafe  her  from  the   power  of  your  mo- 
ther, who  had  confined  her  at  Formifcufa. 
I  feel  very  faint.. — They  tell  me  you  have 
taken  your  child  from  her,  and  that  fhe 

is 
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is  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by 

forrow Reftore  her  child — reftore  to 

her  your  afFe&ions,  and  try  to  make  her 
happy — me  deferves  all  your  tendernefs; 
and — if  it  fhould  happen,  as  I  am  per- 
fuaded  it  will,  that  you  are  convinced  you 
have  been  too  rafh — let  not  any  remorfe 
for  what  has  happened  difturb  your  tran- 
quillity.— /  am  a  being,  who  have  long 
been  weary  of  life — and  for  me  Death  has 
no  horrors. — You  may  for  many  years  con- 
flitute  and  fhare  the  happinefs  of  an  ami- 
able woman ;,  and  it  is  fome  fatisfaclion 
to  me,  to  think  you  will  one  day  know 
that  I  was  incapable  of  injuring  you.' 

"  He  fpoke  (lowly  and  with  difficulty— 
/was  incapable  of  anfwering! — but  again 
he  earneflly  urged  me  to  fave  myfelf  by 
flight. — I  incoherently  told  him,  I  hoped 
his  wound  was  not  mortal. — *  I  hope  not, 
(faid  he) — but  if  it  mould,  I  intreat  you, 
for  the  fake  of*  Mrs.  Montalbert,.  to  "take 
care  of  yourfelf.' — By  this  time  my  fer- 
vant  was  come  up  with  a  fUrgeon ;  before 
he  could  decide  whether  the  wound  was 

likel  y 
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likely  to  be  fatal,  or  how  he  could  attempt 
moving  poor  Walfingham,  Sommers  Wal- 
fingham,  Wilmot,  and  Vyvian,  arrived  to- 
gether with  a  chair,  which  they  had  the 
precaution  to  bring  with  them. 

"  I  cannot  relate  what  now  paffed. — 
Before  the  wounded  man  would  confent 
to  be  moved,  he  infilled  that  the  perfons 
prefent  fhould  liflen  to  the  folemn  decla- 
ration he  made,  that  I  had  ufed  him  ho- 
nourably, and  was  in  no  way  to  blame 
I  own  this  magnanimity,  from  a  man  whom. 
I  have  perhaps  injured,  has  deeply  af- 
fefted  me.  He  bade  my  friends  infill  on 
my  leaving  the  place,  and  Vyvian,  I  hardly 
knew  how,  forced  me  into  a  poll  chaife  as 
foon  as  he  had  feen  Walfinghanrs  wound 
probed  ;  for,  till  he  had  brought  me  fome 
intelligence  of  him,  I  would  not  flir. — 
The  furgeon  had  not  yet  attempted  to  ex- 
tract the  ball ;  nor  could  they  pronounce 
with  any  certaintv,  but  they  entertained 
great  fears  for  his  life.  Sommers  Wal- 
fingham went  off  to  London  exprefs,  to 
bring   down   fome  very  eminent  man  of 

the 
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the  profeffion;  and  at  the  repeated  in- 
treaties  of  Walfingham  I  came  hither,  with- 
out, however,  meaning  to  withdraw  myfelf 
from  any  inquiry  that  may  be  made — 
if  lie  dies ! 

*  You  will,  I  fear,  have  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  reproach  yourfelf,  (interrupted  Lef- 

fington). You  never  received  then  a 

letter,  which,  from  her  journal,  I  fee  our 
poor  Rofalie  fent  to  you  from  Marfeilles, 
under  cover  to  the  Englifh  Ambaffador  at 
Naples  ? ' 

'  Never!  (replied"  Montalbert). — But 
has  my  wife  then  kept  a  journal — and  may 
I  not  fee  it  ?  ' 

'  If  you  will  be  calm,  (faid  Leflington), 
I  will  put  it  into  your  hands.' Mon- 
talbert, fubdued  as  he  was,  and  beginning 
to  be  confcious  of  his  own  rafhnefs,  pro- 
_mifed  all  that  was  afked  of  him;  and  in, 
this  perufal  paffed  the  reft  of  the  night ; 
Leffmgton  continually  going  to  the  door 
of  Rofalie's  chambex,  where  he  found  her 
much  more  quiet  than  he  had  ventured  to, 

expeB. 
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At  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning,, 
two  poft  chaifes  flopped  near  the  houfe. 
From  one  of  them  came  Vyvian,  with  the 
little  Montalbert  and  his  maid ;  from  the 
other,    the    phyfician   who   had   attended 

Rofalie Poor  Montalbert  faw  them 

enter  without  having  the  power  to  fpeak. 
He  queftioned  by  looks  the  countenance 
of  Vyvian,  but  found  nothing  that  en- 
couraged him  to  afk  after  Walfingham. — 
Vyvian,  however,  underftood  him,  and  faid, 
*'  Walfingham  is  alive,  and  his  cafe  not  de- 
fperate,  though  certainly  dangerous." 

"  Thank  God!  (exclaimed  Montalbert), 

I  may  yet  then  tafte  of  fatisfaclion  !  " 

"  Be  not  too  fanguine,  (anfwered  Vyvian ); 
but  I  am  all  impatience  to  know  the  ftate 

of  oar  poor  Rofalie  !  " Overcome  by 

fenfations  fo  acute  and  various,  Montal- 
bert fat  in  breathlefs  anxietv  ;  his  tears 
fell  on  the  face  of  his  child  as  he  prefled 
him  to  his  heart,  and  he  caft  an  earned 
look  towards  the  door,  as  he  heard  the 
fteps  of  the  phyfician  defcending  from  Ro~ 
falie's  room. 

He 
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He  gave,  however,  a  better  account  of 
foer  than  they  had  dared  to  promife  them- 
felves ;  and,  as  he  had  heard  from  Vyvian 
a  fketch  of  her  ftory  in  confequence  of  his 
attendance  on  Walfinghain,  he  ventured  to 
advife  that  Rofalie  might,  as  foon  as  pof- 
fib'le,  have  her  child  reftored  to  her,  and 
be  told  that  her  hufband  was  returned. 

"  Mrs.  Montalbert's  illnefs,  (faid  he), 
is  fo  evidently  occafioned  by  uneafinefs 
and  fear,  that  my  art  can  do  nothing  while 
thofe  caufes  exift ;  remove  them,  and 
flie  will  foon,  I  believe,  be  reftored  to 
health." 

Montalbert  then  ventured  to  fay — "  But, 
Sir,  if  this  unfortunate  Mr.  Walfingham 
fhould  die  ?  " 

cf  I  hope,  though  I  cannot  fay  he  will 
not!  "  anfwered  Dr.  F . 

"  But  at  all  events,  (interrupted  Ormfiby, 
who  having  heard  what  had  paffed,  now 
joined  them) — at  all  events  let  my  daughter 
fee  her  little  boy  ;  and  you,  Sir,  (continued 
he,  turning  to  Montalbert) — you,  I  hope, 
will  now  do  her  jullice — you  will." 

"It 
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c<  It  is  not  yet  time,  dear  Mr.  Ormfby, 
(faid  Leffington),  to  difcufs  many  points, 
which,  I  hope,  we  mall  amicably  talk  over 
hereafter. .  .  .Mr.  Montalbert  allows  that 
the  condiicl  of  my  filler  has  been  unex- 
ceptionable, and  that  of  Mr.  Walfingham 
mod  generous." 

"  It  is  I  only,  (faid  Montalbert,  in  a 
mournful  and  fomewhat  ftern  voice) — it 
is  I  alone  who  have  been  to  blame." 

Leffington,  fearful  of  what  might  fol- 
low, cried  haftily — "  We  can  none  of  us 
think  that. — Alas !  which  of  us,  fituated 
as  you  were,  might  not  have  a&ed  as  you 
did!" 

Dr.  F now  departed,  promifing 

to  fend  a  mefTenger  from  Brighthelmftone, 
with  the  opinion  of  the  furgeons,  as  foon 
as  the  gentleman  (Sommers  Walfingham) 
expe&ed  was  arrived;  and  Leffington  went 
up  to  prepare  Rofalie  for  the  fight  of  her 
child. 

She  had  no  fooner  in  her  arms  this  dar- 
ling of  her  affeclions,  than  me  feemed  to 
have  obtained  a  new  exifteiice.  Leffing- 
ton. 
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"ton  thought  he  might  then  venture  to  tell 
her,  at  leafl  a  part,  of  what  had  pitied, 
concealing,  however,  the  fad  effects  of 
Montalbert's  paffionate  fufpicions. 

When  he  told  her,  her  hufba-.id  was  in 
the  houfe,  (he  declared  herfelf  able  to  fee 
him — for  the  flight  view  me  had  of  him 
before  feemed  like  a  dream.  She  no 
fooner  beheld  him,  than  fhe  attempted, 
but  vainly  attempted,  to  fpeak,  while  he, 
far  from  yielding  to  thofe  tranfports  of  joy 
which  he  would  have  felt  had  not  Wal- 
fingham  been  in  danger,  was  wretched, 
though  apparently  reftored  to  the  bofom 
of  happinefs;  and  ihuddered,  as  he  thought, 
that  Rofalie  was  perhaps  embracing  the 
murderer  of  her  generous  preferver,  and 
one  who  might  foon  be  an  exile  from  her 
and  from  his  country  ! 

This  painful  fufpenfe  continued  fome 
days,  fox  the  fituation  of  Walfingham  was 
long  doubtful  after  the  arrival  of  his  fur- 
geon  from  London.  Rofalie,  though  fhe 
did  not  yet  leave  her  room,  for  fhe  con- 
tinued extremely  weak,  could  not  fail  to 

remark 
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remark  the  gloom  that  hung  over  her 
•friends,  and  particularly  Montalbert,  who 
often  fell  into  deep  and  melancholy  re- 
veries ;  then,  fuddenly  darting,  liftened  to 
any  noife  in  the  houfe,  watched  every  one 
entering  at  the  door,  and  feemed  frequently 
fo  uneafy,  that  Rofalie,  however,  willing 
to  impute  his  inquietude  to  the  fituation 
he  was  in  with  regard  to  his  mother,  which 
he  had  told  her  of,  could  not  but  difcover 
that  fomething  of  more  immediate  im- 
port preffed  on  his  mind ;  (he  had  never 
ventured  fince  their  reconciliation  to  name 
Walfin^ham. — Too  well  aware  from  the 

o 

flight  and  half-ftifled  narrative  fhe  had 
received  from  her  brother  and  her  father, 
that  Montalbert's  jealoufy  had  been  the 
caufe  of  the  ftep  he  had  taken  as  to  her 
child,  fhe  feared  to  awaken  it  anew  by 
naming  him,  while  Montalbert;  obferving 
her  caution,  felt  hurt  that  fhe  did  not 
fpeak  of  him  openly  and  candidly — and 
thefe  concealed  fenfations  on  both  fides 
occafioned  a  fort  of  reftraint  that  rendered 
them  far  from  happy. 

As 
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As  Rofalie  every  day  became  better, 
and  thought  herfelf  well  enough  to  leave 
a  place  which  reminded  her  of  many  days 
of  fufpenfe  and  uneafinefs,  fhe  felt  fome 
furprife  that  neither  her  father  nor  Mon- 
talbert  propofed  her  removal,  for  they 
had  concealed  from  her  their  debates  on 
this  fubjeft,  which  had  not  paffed  without 
fome  afperity  on  Montalbert's  part.  Con- 
fcious  of  high  birth,  and  of  his  right  to  an 
ample  property,  he  did  not  reflect,  without 
bitternefs  of  heart,  on  his  reverfe  of  for- 
tune.— Inftead  of  railing  his  wife  to  high 
affluence,  he  found  himfelf  and  his  fon 
now  almoft  entirely  dependent  on  Mr. 
Ormfby,  who,  though  rela.ted  to  him  by 
blood,  the  notions  he  had  acquired  among 
foreign  nobility  taught  him  to  confider  as 
a  merchant  and  an  adventurer  for  gain. 
Ormfby,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  fo 
long  ufed  to  the  moft  perfect  obedience  to 
his  will  from  every  body  about  him,  that 
he  was  hurt  at  the  little  fubmiilion  which 
Montalbert  fhewed  to  his  wiflies,  when  he 
cxpreffed  an  intention  of  making  a  confi- 
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derable  purchafe,  and  placing  Rofalie  a 
miftrefs  of  his  houfe  and  fortune.  Mon- 
talbert  fancied  that  Grmfby  would  not  b< 
forry  if  the  fatal  termination  of  Walling- 
ham's  accident  compelled  him  to  go  a- 
broad;  but  fecretly  determined,  if  it  did 
that  no  confiderationsof  intereft  ihould  in- 
duce him  to  leave  his  wife  and  child  ir 
England. — Ormfby  was  not  only  confciou; 
that  he  mould  have  been  happier  to  have 
found  his  daughter  fingle,  but  fancied  the 
fentiment  juftified  by  the  pride  and  vio- 
lence which  he  thought  natural  to  Mon- 
talbert's  character, 

Thefe  heart-burnings  between  two  per- 
sons, on  whom  the  happinefs  of  Rofalie 
fo  entirely  depended,  gave  extreme  con- 
cern to  Leffington,  and  kept  him  frorr: 
returning  home,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated letters  he  received  from  his  wife, 
Vyvian  faw  with  equal  concern  that  there 
was  no  cordiality  between  them ;  but  the 
fituation  of  Walfingham,  whom  he  had 
xwice  vifited,  and  whofe  character  had  im- 

prefled 
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prefled  him  with  the  higheft  efteem,  was  a 
fource  of  ftill  deeper  regret. 

How  ftrange  is  the  difpofition  of  human 
events !  Rofalie,  who  but  a  very  few  days 
back  fuff'ered  every  poflible  calamity,  now 
faw  her  hufband  returned,  her  child  re- 
ftored,  her  father  in  fafety,  and  mailer  oi 
an  ample  fortune  (circumftances  which 
even  in  her  moft  fanguine  moments  (he 
never  ventured  to  flatter  herfelf  with); 
yet,  with  all  thefe  bleffings  united,  Rofalie 
was  not  happy ;  and  had  flie  known  the 
Situation  of  Walfingham,  would  have  been 
extremely  miferable. 

Convinced,  however,  that  fomething 
very  ferious  occafioned  the  reftleflnefs  anc 
anxiety  which  feemed  to  increafe  on  every 
face  that  approached  her,  from  fome  un- 
guarded expreffions,  as  well  as  from  the 
extreme  folicitude  with  which  they  had 
been  explained  away,  Rofalie  caught  fome 
vague  fufpicions  of  the  truth,  (he  con- 
trived to  queftion  Claudine  fo  narrowly, 
that  the  poor  girl,  who  had  long  been 
p  2  fadly 
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tfadly  overweighed  with  the   Secret.,  buiil 
iirtto  tears,  and  difclofed  all  fhe  knew. 

Difqualified  as  Rofalie  was  to  bear  fuch 
a  fhock,  the  neceffity  of  fupporting  it  with 
calmnefs  immediately  occurred  to  her. 
Claudine,  already  terrified  at  what  fhe  had 
done,  befought  her  to  fay  nothing  to  Mr. 
Ormfby,  whom  fhe  heard  upon  the  flairs— 
but  her  countenance  betrayed  too  evi- 
dently what  paffed  :  hardly,  however,  had 
fhe  time  to  attempt  evading  her  father's 
queftions,  when  Montalbert  appeared,  and 
the  neceffity  of  her  artificial  tranquillity 
became  more  preffing.  Vyvian  and  Lef- 
fington  were  walking;  fomething  like  con- 
verfation  was  attempted  between  Ormfby 
.and  Montalbert,  but  it  would  have  flagged, 
if  Claudine,  who  dreaded  their  obferva- 
tions,  had  not  opportunely  brought  the 
-child,  in  whom-they  .all  took  an  equal  in- 
tereft.  A  packet,  however,,  was  brought 
into  the  room  by  the  miftake  of  a  fcrvant, 
on  which  Montalbert  had  no  fooner  caft 
his  eyes, '  than  he  changed  countenance, 
and  betrayed  fuch  -violent  emotion-,  that 

Rofalie, 
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Rofalie,  concluding  Walfingham  was  dead,: 
had  only  refolution  enough  left   to   avoid 
betraying,   otherwife  than  by  her  features,, 
the  extreme  pain  this  idea  gave  her.     Mon- 
talbert,   trembling   with   impatient    dread, 
tore  the  letter  half  open  :   then  recollecting., 
himfelf,    hailened   out  of  the   room,   and 
Ormfby,  who  guefied  that  it  brought  fome 
fatal  intelligence,  followed  him. 

The  letter,  however,  inftead  of  bringing 
to  Montalbert  the  cruel  intelligence  he 
expected,  was  to  this  effe&i 

Cf  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  infifted  on  being  allowed  to 
write  this  letter,  to  fatisfy  thofe  fears  which 
the  people  about  me  have,  I  know,  given 
you.  My  friend  Bernard  permits  me  to 
tell  you  myfelf,  that  he  believes  I  mail  in 
a  few  days  be  well  enough  to  remove  by 
flow  journies  to  London,  whither  his  bu- 
finefs  calls  him  fo  preflingly,  that  he  can 
no  longer  attend  me  here;  and  as  we  have 
been  friends  from  our  childhood,  I  find 
myfelf  fo  much  happier  in  his  than  in  other 
p  3  hands^ 
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hands,  whatever  may  be  their  fkill,  that  I 
am  refolved  to  accompany  him.  You  will 
conclude  from  this,  that  all  the  dangerous 
fymptoms  which  have  hung  about  me  are 
removed;  and  I  trull  that  the  pain  this 
affair  has  given  you  will  no  longer  inter- 
rupt your  prefent  happinefs. —  For  you 
muft  be  happy,  Montalbert,  with  fo  amiable 
a  woman ! 

"  As  foon  as  I  am  quite  well  I  fhall  re- 
turn to  the  Continent. — Confider  whether 
I  can  do  you  any  fervice  with  Signora 
Belcaftro.  Is  it  not  poffible,  that,  from 
mifreprefentations,  her  general  prejudice 
may  have  been  raifed  into  particular  dif- 
)ike  ? — I  own  to  you,  that  from  Mrs. 
Montalbert's  account,  as  well  as  from  other 
circumftances,  I  fear  Alozzi  has  been  lefs 
fincerely  your  friend  than  you  have  be- 
lieved. Perhaps  I  may  be  the  fortunate 
means  of  undeceiving  your  mother;  and 
you  will  really  oblige  me,  by  giving  me. 
an  opportunity  of  being  ufeful  to  you, 
either  in  this  or  in  any  other  way. 

"  If 
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"If  Vyvian  would  come  over  to  fee 
me,  before  I  go,  it  would  give  me  plea- 
fure. — I  hope  our  friendfhip,  however  un- 
pleafantly  begun,  will  be  permanent. — ; 
Permit  me  to  offer  to  Mrs.  Montalbert 
my  moft  refpeQful  good  wifhes;  my  dear 
little  ward  and  fellow-traveller,  is  not  old 
enough  to  remember  me,  but  I  fhall  always 
recollefl:  him  with  pleafure.  Adieu,  dear 
Sir,  I  have  exceeded  Bernard's  permiffion, 
and  mufl  haftily  affure  you,  that  I  am 
your  moft  faithful  fervant, 

«  F.  WALSINGHAM." 

This  letter,'  though  evidently  written 
in  pain  and  languor,  took  from  the  heart 
of  Montalbert  fuch  a  weight,  that  he  feem- 
ed  fuddenly  reftored  to  happinefs  and  rea- 
fon.  He  determined  to  go  over  himfelf 
with  Vyvian  to  vifit  this  generous  man, 
who  had  fuffered  fo  much  for  his  ineftima- 
ble  fervices,  and  unparalleled  goodnefs, 
and,  forgetting  all  his  former  precautions, 
he  was  haftening  to  fhew  the  letter  to  Ro- 
falie,   as  foon  as  her  father  had  read  it, 

p  4  when 
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when  the  entrance  of  Leffington  and  Vy- 
vian  prevented  him. 

Montalbert  and  Vyvian  agreed  to  fet 
out  immediately,  and  Leffington  under- 
took to  relate  to  Rofalie  the  truths  which 
had  been  fo-long  concealed  from*  her.-— 
He  found  her  already  informed  of  all  but 
the  late  relief  from  their  apprehenfions. 
She  could  not  hear  of  the  fufferings  of  her 
benefa&or,  and  of  his  unexampled  gene- 
rofity,  without  great  emotion  :  Leffington 
bade  her  indulge  it,  but  ftill  fearing  left 
Montalbert  mould  again  feel  fufpicions^ 
which  had  already  coft  him  fo  much,  Hie 
tried  to  check  her  tears  when  Montalbert 
appeared — but  it  was  impoffible.  And  he,, 
by  a  thoufand  tender  apologies,  intreated 
her  to  forgive  his  rafhnefs  and  injustice,, 
and  encouraged  her  to  indulge  thofe 
tears,  which  a  little  relieved  her  opprefled: 
heart. 

Montalbert,  Leffington,  and  Vyvian,  now 
fet  out  on  their  vifit;  the  two  latter  took 
leave   of  Rofalie  i.    Leffington  returning 

into 
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into  Oxfordshire,  and  Vyvian  having  de- 
termined to  acc6mpany  Walfingham  to 
London. 

During  the  fhort  abfence  of  her  hufband, 
Ormfby  talked  over  with  his  daughter  their 
future  plans  of  life.     It  was  probable  that 
Montalbert,   however  his  pride  might  be 
hurt,  would  not  now  oppofe  the  wiflies  of 
Ormfby*  who  feemed  to  place  all  his  fa- 
tisfa&ion  in  bellowing  on  his  daughter  a 
degree  of  affluence,   which  fhould  fet  her 
even  above  the  daughters  of  Vyvian,  who. 
had   defpifed  and   contemned  her :     but 
Rofalie  reprefented  to   her  father,    that,, 
beyond  a  certain  point,   fortune   contri- 
buted"nothing  to  real  happinefs;  that  what* 
ever  attracted  towards  her  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  would  quicken  the  envy  and  ma- 
lignity with  which  her  ftory  would  be  re- 
lated, and  could  not  fail  to  reflecl:  on  the 
beloved  memory  of  her  mother.     To  this 
argument  Ormfby  was  compelled  to  yield,,, 
and  he  found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity,, 
however  painful,  of  continuing  to-conceal, 
from  the  world  the  relationfhip  in  which 

he 
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he  flood  to  Rofalie,  wifhing  it  to  re- 
main as  much  a  fecret  as  a  circumftance 
could  do  already  known  to  fo  many  per- 
fons,  and  which,  during  Rofalie's  illnefs, 
no  pains  had  been  taken  to  conceal. 

Montalbert  returned  more  deeply  im- 
prefTed  than  ever  with  the  generofity  of 
Walfingham.  He  had,  however,  paid  all 
the  pecuniary  obligations  Rofalie  owed 
him,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  pro- 
feffions  of  friendfhip. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montalbert,  and  their  little  boy,  went 
round  the  eoaft  into  Kent,  and  took  a 
houfe  near  Margate  for  the  reft  of  the 
fummer,  while  Ormfby  made  a  tour  through 
the  weftern  counties  in  fearch  of  a  pur- 
ehafe  for  his  daughter,  where,  at  a  fraall 
diftance,  he  might-  find  a  refidence  for 
himfelf. 

Montalbert,  whofe  natural  infirmities  of 
temper  had  been  chaftifed  and  corrected 
by  the  events  which  had  fo  nearly  deprived 
him  of  the  felicity  he  enjoyed,  feemed  now 
to  think  that  he  could  never  make  fufficient 

amends 
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amends  to  his  charming  wife  for  the  injury 
he  had  done  her,  by  giving  way  to  fufpi- 
cions  fhe  fo  little  deferved.  About  three 
months  after  his  removal  to  London,  Wal- 
fingham  went  to  Italy,  where,  by  means 
of  fome  Italian  friends  of  high  rank,  he 
procured  an  introduction  to  Signora  Bel- 
caftro,  and  gradually  contrived  to  inform 
her  of  the  fhare  he  had  had  in  delivering 
her  daughter-in-law  from  her  ufufped 
power,  while  he  undeceived  her  in  regard 
to  many  reprefentations  made  by  Alozzi, 
who,  finding  himfelf  baffled  in  delighs, 
which  the  abfence  and  probable  death  of 
Montalberthadoccafioned  him  to  form,had 
really  been,  in  his  turn,  the  dupe  of  Signora 
Belcaftro,  and  had  followed  the  fcent  fhe 
had  arfully  given,  that  Rofalie  had  eloped 
with  an  Englifhman. Walfingham  ac- 
quired fo  much  influence  over  the  mind 
of  this  ftrange  woman,  that  though  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  her  to  forgive  her  fon  for 
having  married  as  he  did,  fhe  at  length 
relented  in  favour  of  his  children,    and 

fettled 
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fettled  upon  them  what  me  had  intended 
for  their  father,  to  whom,  however,  her 
pride  and  Walfingham's  perfuafions  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  allow  a  handfome  an- 
nual income. 

Montalbert  enjoyed,  at  a  fmall  but 
beautiful  place  on  the  coaft„of  Dorfet- 
fhire,  with  which  Ormfby  had  prefented 
his  wife,  more  happinefs  than  ufually  falls 
to  the  lot  of  humanity.  Rofalie  paffed  her 
life  in  ftudying  how  to.  contribute  to  his 
felicity,  and  that  of  her  father,  and,  by  her 
fweetnefs  and  attention,  me  won  them  both 
from  thofe  little  afperities  and  difference 
of  temper  which  had  once  threatened  to> 
deftroy  their  domeftic  comfort. 

But  notwithstanding  the  cheerful  and 
even  gay  letters  which  Walfingham  wrote 
to  his  friends,  letters  which  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  happinefs  of  Rofalie,  who  re- 
tained for  him  the  moll  grateful  regard, 
he  was  ftill  an  unhappy  wanderer;  and 
when,  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  reRore 
Montalbart  to, his  mothers  favour,   and 

was 
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xvis  no  longer  animated  by  the  hope  of 
Ferving  Rolalie,  he  funk  again  into  that 
cold  defpondence,  which  a  fenfible  heart 
feels  when  the  world  around  is  as  a  defart. 
The  agonies  with  which  he  had  wept  over 
the  grave  of  his  Leonora  had  been  fuf- 
pended  by  the  almoft  imperceptible  at- 
tachment which  had  crept  into  his  bofom 
for  Rofalie,  and  which  he  had  indulged 
but  too  much,  after  there  appeared  fome 
probability  that  Montalbert  was  no  more. 

The  lafl  Letters  he  wrote  to  England 
informed  his  friends  that  he  was  fetting 
out  on  a  tour  through  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal ;  and  that  finding  himfelf  more  than 
ever  difpofed  to  wander,  he  thought  it 
not  improbable  but  that  he  might  go  from 
-thence  to  the  Cape,  and  fo  to  the   Eaft 

Indies. In  the  purfuit  of  fcience  and 

knowledge  he  found  confolation,  when  no 
benevolent  aftion  offered  itfelf  to  fatisfy 
his  philanthrophy  ;  but  fo  generally  is  mi- 
fery  diffufed,  that  there  were  few  places 
which  did  not  offer  objects  for  this  in- 
dulgence— though  none  could  intereft  him 

like 
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4ike  the  amiable  Being  whom  he  had  re- 
leafed  from  the  dreary  confinement  of 
Formifcufa,  and  reftored  to  the  pofleffion 
of  the  happinefs  fhe  now  enjoyed — ahap- 
pinefs  which  alone  could  foften  the  fad- 
fiefs  of  his  own  deftiny ! ! ! 


THE    END. 


